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CHAPTER  I. 


A'l'  the  conclusion  of  our  former  volume,  we 
left  the  hitherto  peaceful  inhabitants  of  Oldys- 
leigh  in  a  state  of  suspense  and  anxiety  truly 
pitiable,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  our 
readers  are  nearly  as  desirous  to  learn  the 
fate  of  poor  Ellice  Craig,  as  those  who  were 
despatching  messengers  in  all  directions,  and 
offering  rewards  of  all  dimensions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recovering  her.  But,  alas  !  a  paramount 
sense  of  duty  forbids  me  to  afford  such  in- 
formation even,  as  I  am  myself  possessed  of, 
which  is,  indeed,  only  what  I  have  collected  by 
peeping,  against  all  order  and  compact,  into  the 
notes  furnished  me  by  the  gossips  of  the  neigh- 
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bourliood;  and  as  we  have  already  seen  how 
little  reliance  we  can  have  upon  sucJi  evidence, 
it  is  as  well,  perhaps,  to  profit  by  the  quiet  good 
sense  of  Caleb  Owen,  and  to  pursue  our  jog- 
trot over  the  high-road,  beaten  by  those  who 
have  before  us  been  engaged  in  this  line  of 
business. 

In  order,  however,  that  we  may  not  be 
charged  with  keeping  the  feelings  of  those  whom 
we  are  so  disposed  to  please  in  too  high  and 
tense  a  state  of  excitation,  it  may  be  right  to 
state,  that  within  a  fortnight  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  Ellice  Craig,  a  letter  was  received  by 
Mrs.  Mapletoft,  in  an  unknown  hand,  assuring 
her  that  the  young  lady  was  perfectly  safe,  and 
under  the  protection  of  one  who  was  most 
deeply  interested  in  her  fate ;  that,  for  the  pre- 
sent, circumstances  precluded  her  from  writing 
herself,  but  that,  probably,  in  a  short  time  the 
mystery  which  hung  over  her  flight  would  be 
explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  ;  then, 
and  not  till  then,  she  would  be  permitted  herself 
to  enter  upon  the  subject.  The  letter  bore  the 
post-mark  of  York,  and  was  without  date  or 
signature.  The  Mapletofts  were  compelled  to 
be    satisfied  with   this   communication,   which 
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might,  indeed,  have  afforded  some  consolation 
had  Ellice  herself  been  permitted  to  write.  As  it 
was,  conjecture  was  more  busy,  by  having  more 
to  feed  upon  ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  is  most 
solemnly  urged  upon  all  appropriate  occasions, 
that  no  news  is  good  news,  this  glimmer 
through  the  shade  subtracted  from  the  hopes 
which  utter  ignorance  might  have  cherished. 
Caleb  Owen,  indeed,  with  a  shrewdness  which 
nothing  but  the  anxiety  which  he  so  strongly 
shared  with  his  neighbours  could  have  sharp- 
ened to  such  a  point,  ventured  to  suggest  the 
possibility  of  the  elopement  being  part  of  some 
speculation  of  his  brother  Griffith's  brain ;  a 
suspicion,  however,  that  soon  left  a  lurking- 
place  which  had  not  been  accustomed  to  such  a 
guest,  for  a  blush  upon  the  good  man's  cheek 
had  hastily  discarded  it,  even  before  he  had 
opened  a  letter  received  by  the  same  post,  where 
he  found  a  bill,  to  a  considerable  amount,  drawn 
upon  him  by  the  guiltless  Griffith,  in  favour  of 
a  Paris  banker ! 

The   ice,    indeed,    seemed   broken,    and  an 

epistle  expressive  of  grief  and  disappointment, 

from  Mr.  Frank  Wettenhall,  who  was  now  in 

London,  was  succeeded  by  one  as  full  of  rage 
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and  vows  of  vengeance  on  the  part  of  Pen 
Owen,  who,  attracted  to  the  same  focus,  had,  in 
imitation  of  his  father,  speculated  upon  Caleb's 
purse,  and  drew  deeply,  in  order,  as  he  asserted, 
to  carry  on  his  present  inquiries  with  spirit. 
He  had  neither  time  nor  calmness  tq  enter  into 
details;  he  was  on  the  wing,  for  to  remain 
stationary,  in  the  present  state  of  his  mind,  was 
impossible;  and  he  might  traverse  half  the 
world  before  he  again  saw  his  "  dear  uncle." 

"  Madness  !"  exclaimed  Caleb;  "  where  can 
the  boy  be  going  ?"  His  brother  Griffith,  had 
he  been  present,  would,  probably,  have  afforded 
Caleb,  by  actual  mensuration,  some  scale  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  hemisphere ;  but  al- 
though not  defined  to  his  mind's  eye,  he  re- 
collected that  traversing  half  the  world  must 
occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  time  and 
money.  He  repeated  the  ejaculation  of  "  mad- 
ness !"  under  which  he  mentally  classed  all 
resolutions  which  were  not  immediately  within 
the  grasp  of  his  comprehension  i  but  he  never 
doubted  the  necessity  of  honouring  his  bills, 
as  a  matter  of  business,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  he  was  rather  staggered .  at  their 
amount.     It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
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that  our  good  friend  Caleb  was  parsimonious ; 
he  had,  indeed,  certain  notions  respecting 
money,  which  were  circumscribed  by  certain 
notions  respecting  happiness,  and  had  nearly 
withdrawn  himself  from  business  at  Bristol, 
because  he  considered  that  he  had  amassed  suffi- 
cient to  supply  a  competency  to  himself,  and,  as 
he  naturally  inferred,  to  his  nephew,  whom  he 
intended  to  make  heir  to  the  whole  of  it.  There 
is,  however,  no  question^  perhaps,  upon  which 
men  differ  more  than  upon  the  precise  quan- 
tum of  a  competency ;  and  from  the  liberal 
manner  in  which  his  brother  Griffith,  who  des- 
pised money  in  the  truest  spirit  of  philosophy, 
drew  upon  his  resources,  and  from  the  continual 
reference  to  the  same  by  his  nephew,  who  wa^ 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  value  of  it,  honest  Caleb 
began  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  scale  upon 
which  he  had  made  his  calculations.  He  might 
have  been  figurative  enough,  in  his  prose,  to 
calculate,  indeed,  the  consumption  of  a  candle 
burning  at  both  ends,  but  he  was  so  puzzled  in 
collecting  his  ideas  upon  the  influence  of  a  third 
power,  that  he  hastily  supplied  the  double 
drain,  opened  in  London  and  at  Paris,  and  hur- 
rying off  to  dispel  the  mist  he  had  laised,  joined 
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the  party  who  now  daily  assembled  at  the 
Grange.  He  there  found  Mr.  Frank  Wetten- 
hall,  just  arrived  from  London,  who  appeared 
shattered  and  worn  by  his  late  exertions,  and 
surrounded  by  his  affectionate  friends,  who 
were  doubly  bound  to  him  by  the  exertions  he 
had  made  to  alleviate  their  anxiety.  As  he 
had  never  been  able  to  discover  a  trace  of  the 
object  he  had  been  in  pursuit  of,  he  could  of 
course  afford  no  substantial  ground  of  comfort. 
He  had,  as  is  usual  upon  such  occasions,  in- 
curred many  hazards  and  hair-breadth  escapes 
from  angry  travellers  whom  he  had  stopped,  and 
indignant  slumberers  whom  he  had  awakened,  at 
the  several  inns  on  the  road;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  he  had  returned  in  a  whole  skin,  and  had 
nothing  sufficiently  stimulating  in  his  narrative 
to  awaken  much  interest  in  his  auditory,  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  then 
placed.  At  another  time,  for  he  had  a  very 
pleasant  way  of  telling  a  story,  his  adventures 
might  have  afforded  some  amusement ;  but  al- 
though the  reader's  mind  may  be  less  occupied 
than  even  those  of  our  friends  at  Oldysleigh,  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  try  this  experiment  upon  it. 
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The  conversation,  however,  branched  out, 
and  in  the  course  of  it,  in  retracing  events,  Mr. 
Wettenhall  was  asked  the  occasion  of  his  ab- 
sence on  the  fatal  evening,  and  what  had  brought 
Pen  and  himself  into  the  drawing-room  together 
at  the  same  moment.  The  young  man  hesitated ; 
but  he  had  rather  the  appearance  of  endeavour- 
ing to  recall  particulars,  than  to  evade  repeating 
them.  He  said  he  had  been  induced  by  the 
fineness  of  the  evening  to  extend  his  walk  after 
dinner  towards  Barton  Copse,  in  the  Park. 

"  That  was  the  spot  where  the  chaise  was 
seen,"  said  Sir  Luke,  turning  to  Mapletoft. 

"  What  chaise  ?"  hastily  demanded  Wetten- 
hall. 

"  A  chaise  which  Barnes  told  us  he  had  seen 
there  about  eight  o'clock." 

"  And  what  knew  he  about  the  chaise  ?" 
asked  Wettenhall,  with  some  degree  of  agi- 
tation. 

"  You  seem  struck  with  the  circumstance, 
Mr.  Wettenhall,"  said  Mapletoft. 

"  I  am,  indeed,  sir,"  answered  the  young 
man  :  "  but  pray,  did  Mr.  Barnes  make  no  in- 
quiries respecting  a  carriage,  at  so  strange  an 
hour,  and  in  such  an  unfrequented  place  .''" 
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"  That  sort  of  ]>eople,'*  observed  Mapletoft, 
''  though  they  are  inquisitive  enough  in  general, 
are  slow  in  drawing  inferences :  — he  remarked 
it,  and  passed  on  to  his  lodge,  and  the  singu- 
larity of  these  circumstances  did  not  occur  till 
he  had  set  hiniself  down  at  his  own  fireside; 
then  he  not  only  reflected,  but  acted,  and  i^an 
to  the  spot." 

<*  And,"  cried  Wettenhall,  ^*  he  was  of  course 
too  late." 

''  He  returned,"  said  the  Baronet,  **  as  wise 
as  he  came;  nor  ever  thought  again  of  the 
matter  till  the  hue  and  cry  was  up." 

"  But  —  I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Wettenhall;  — 
you  were  saying  you  were  yourself  at  Barton 
Copse;  and,  I  should  suppose,  nearly  about 
the  same  time  that  Barnes-^" 

"  I  saw  him,  sir." 

*'  Then  you  must  have  seen  the  chaise  !" 

"  That  does  not  exactly  follow,"  replied  Wet- 
tenhall. "  He  might  have  been  returning  at 
the  time." 

"  True,"  said  the  Baronet ;  "  it  is  a  pity  you 
had<  not  been  five  minutes  earlier." 

"  But,"    asked   Mapletoft,    who  seemetl   to 
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liave    imbibed  some   strange    suspicion,   "  was 
Pen  Owen  fv'ith  you  at  the  time  ?" 

"  He  was  not,  sir." 

"  Then  where  did  you  meet  him  ?" 

"  I  would  much  rather,"  said  Wettenhall, 
"  I  had  been  prepared  for  this  conversation." 

"  Prepared  !"  exclaimed  Mapletoft,  with  no 
very  complacent  air. 

"  I  repeat  my  wish,  Mr.  Mapletoft ;  —  I  am 
placed  in  a  situation  more  embarrassing — " 

"  Truth,  to  a  mind  conscious  of  rectitude," 
cried  the  Vicar,  rising  from  his  chair,  "  can 
never  be  embarrassing," 

"  I  thought,  Mr.  Mapletoft,  that  both  your 
principles  and  your  humanity  would  have  sug- 
gested an  inference —  " 

"  Why,  Frank,"  exclaimed  the  Baronet, 
"  what  the  devil  does  all  this  mean  ?" 

"  It  means,  my  dear  sir,"  said  he,  in  a  calm 
and  collected  tone,  "  that  other  causes  than 
guilt  may  occasion  embarrassment ;  and  that 
truth—" 

"  Can  only  shame  the  devil,  as  I  have  heard," 
said  Caleb.  "  So  pra}^  out  with  it;  foi-  we  may 
defy  him  here,"  looking  round  him. 
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"  Well,  sir,"  said  WettenhalJ,  turning  to 
Mr.  Mapletoft,  "  I  am  prepared-  for  your  in- 
terrogatories;  but,  you  will  recollect,  I  am  not 
a  willing  evidence." 

"  Spoken  like  a  lawyer,"  said  Mapletoft,  with 
more  asperity  than  had  ever  been  witnessed  in 
his  manner. 

"  I  trust  it  will  appear  like  an  honest  man  ;  — 
characters,"  continued  he,  smiling,  "which 
Mr.  Mapletoft,  I  have  had  reason  to  suppose, 
does  not  think  quite  compatible." 

"  I  was  wrong,  sir,"  replied  Mapletoft;  "  I 
was  betrayed  into  what  I  disapprove,  by  cir- 
cumstances, atjthe  moment  to  which  you  refer, 
and  by  intemperance  in  the  present  instance. — 
1  ask  your  pardon." 

"  You  have  it,  freely,"  cried  Wettenhall. 

"  Well  then,  sir,  may  we  venture  to  ask, 
where,  on  that  evening,  you  met  with  Pen 
Owen  ?" 

"  At  Barton  Copse." 

"  At  Barton  Copse  !"  repeated  the  whole 
party,  except  Caleb,  who  had  not  quite  reached 
the  spot  in  time. 

"  And  what  was  he  doing  there?"  demanded 
the  Baronet. 
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"  I  met  him  suddenly,  as  I  turned  out  of  the 
gate  from  the  fir  plantation." 

"  Then  you  were  in  the  Copse,"  observed 
Mapletoft.  "  How  then  could  the  carriage 
(for  the  only  road  lies  through  the  wood,)  have 
escaped  your  observation  ?" 

"  It  must  have  passe*d  before  I  entered." 
•"  For    God's    sake,    Mr.  Wettenhall,"    ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Mapletoft,  "  tell  us  —  was  El  lice 
Craig  there  ?" 

"  I  certainly  did  not  see  her." 

"  Was  she  there,  sir,  to  the  best  of  your 
knowledge?"  demanded  Mapletoft,  sternly. 

"  Are  not  you,  my  dear  sir,"  observed  Wet- 
tenhall, "  assuming  the  character  I  have  heard 
you  condemn  ?" 

"  Sir,  I  cannot  now  stand  for  definitions; — 
I  ask  for  facts." 

"  On  the  contrary,  for  conjectures. — I  told 
you  I  had  not  seen  Miss  Craig." 

*'  Nor  knew  of  her  being  there  ?" 

"  I  did  not  say  that,"  answered  Wettenhall, 
firmly. 

"  Tell  us,  dear  Frank,"  cried  Mrs.  Mapletoft, 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before  him,  —  "if 
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you  know  any  thing  concerning  my  beloved 
girl ;  conceal  nothing,  for  the  love- of  mercy  !" 

"  It  is  too  much,"  cried  Wettenhall,  striking 
his  hand  upon  his  forehead. 

"  What  is  too  much  ?"  demanded  Sir  Luke. 

"  Do  you  suspect,  my  dea^r  sir,"  asked 
Mapletoft,  «  that—" 

-  "  1  suspect,  sir  !  —  I  will  suspect  nothing. 
You  shall  know  all  I  know,  and  must  spare  me 
on  any  other  point." 

"  Fair  and  honourable,"  cried  the  Baronet. 

"  Speak,"  said  Mapletoft,  resuming  his 
chair,  and  placing  his  wife  near  him,  as  if  to 
guard  her  from  some  impending  blow. 

Mr.  Wettenhall  then,  after  appearing  to  col- 
lect himself  for  the  task,  related  that,  pursuing 
his  evening  walk,  he  heard,  without  perceiving 
the  persons,  a  conversation,  of  which  he  could 
only  catch  imperfect  sentences.  The  language 
of  persuasion  was  occasionally  interrupted  by 
the  tears  of — 

«  Of  whom?"  cried  Mrs.  Mapletoft. 

"  Of  our  lost  EUice,"  sighed  Wettenhall;  — 
"  that  of  remonstrance,  and  even  reproach  suc- 
ceeded," continued  lie. 
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**  What  were  you  doing,  sir  ?"  asked  Maple- 
toft. 

"I  was  thunderstruck,  a«id  incapable  of  mov- 
ing, till  I  heard  the  final  sentence,  '  Death,  or 
immediate  flight !'  When  retreating,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  do,  in  order  to  reach  the  spot, 
I  heard  the  close  of  a  carriage  door — a  taint 
scream — and  the  immediate  whirl  of  wheels." 

"  D n  !"  exclaimed  the  Baronet. 

*«  For  Heaven's  sake,  be  calm,"  cried  the  agi- 
tated Mapletoft ;  "  be  calm,  sir ;  let  us  know 
all.  — What  then — what  then?" 

"  I  hurried  from  the  spot,  calling  out  upon 
the  name  of  Ellice,  as  if  to  charm  her  flight. 
When  flying  to  the  gate,  I  met — I  met — " 

«  Pen  Owen?" 

"  I  did,  sir." 

"  Then  he  was  not  the  partner  of  her  flight  T 
said  the  Vicar. 

"  How  could  he  be  —  you  saw  him  after- 
wards ?" 

"  True —  true  —  my  poor  Nancy,"  support- 
ing his  wife,  who  had  fainted  in  his  arms. 

'<  Why — why  —  what  had  Pen  to  (\o  with 
it  ?"  cried  Caleb,  who  had  now  s'.^izcd  young 
Wettenhall  by  the  arm. 
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"  Indeed,  indeed,  sir,"  answered  he,  "  I  can 
say  no  more." 

"  No  more  !  —  you've  said  nothing  —  nothing 
about  poor  Pen;  —  and  he  —  " 

"  Is  a  scoundrel,"  exclaimed  Mapletoft. 

«  A  what !" 

"  I  feel  for  you,  my  friend  Caleb,  from  my 
soul ;  but  the  words  are  registered,  and  I  dare 
not,  in  my  conscience,  revoke  them." 

"  Pen  Owen !  — -my  darling  !  my  only  hope, 
a  scoundrel !" 

"  Ellice  Craig  !  my  fellow-sufferer,"  (squeez- 
ing Caleb's  hand,)  "my  ewe  lamb,  that  this 
merciless  —  " 

"  Don't  repeat  the  word;  I  can't  stand  it," 
sobbed  Caleb,  as  he  dropt  down  on  the  sofa :  — 
"he  must  be  —  but  my  heart  will  break  if  I 
hear  it  again." 

Mapletoft,  whose  feelings  were,  perhaps,  as 
acute  as  any  which  had  been  appealed  to  during 
the  passing  scene,  endeavoured  to  console  those 
who  had  less  control  over  their  expression,  by 
diverting  their  attention  towards  further  en- 
quiry. He  asked  young  Wettenhall  what  had 
passed  between  Pen  Owen  and  himself  The 
young  man  referred  to  the  conditions  on  which 
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he  had  stated  the  facts.  He  coukl  not  be,  he 
would  not  be  questioned  further  ;  but  the  tears 
of  a  fine  woman,  which  Mrs.  Mapletoft  certainly 
was,  and  those  which,  perhaps,  (though  it  be 
heresy  to  write  it,)  are  more  wringing  to  the 
heart, —  of  a  virtuous  old  man,  like  Caleb,  drew 
more  than  all  the  cross  examination  of  Maple- 
toft could  have  effected,  from  the  young  man.  A 
paper  was  delivered  by  him  to  that  gentleman, 
which  he  immediately  knew  to  be  the  writing  of 
Pen  Owen.  His  hands  trembled  as  he  un- 
folded the  paper.    It  ran  thus  :  — 

"  Sir, 

"  You  are  master  of  my  secret ;  you  have 
dared  to  interfere  between  me  and  my  destiny^ 
and  must  take  the  consequences  of  your  own 
rashness.  Either  swear  to  conceal  what  you  have 
witnessed,  and  withdraw  yourself  this  night 
from  Oldysleigh;  or  at  Barton  Copse,  where 
we  last  parted,  meet  me  at  day-break  to-mor- 
row, armed,  as  I  shall  be,  to  decide  the  fate 
of  one  or  both  of  us. 

"  Yours, 

"  Pen  Owen.'' 

TOL.  II.  C 
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"  Miserable  young  man !"  groaned  Maple- 
toft.     "  Are  these  the  first  fruits,  of  principles 
so  laboriously,  so  affectionately  inculcated  ?"  — 
He  walked  up  to    Caleb   Owen,  who  had  at- 
tempted to  rise  from  the  sofa ;  and,  taking  his 
arm  under  his  own,  led  him  to  a  secluded  apart- 
ment.    He  considered  him  the  most  sacred  ob- 
ject of  his  solicitude.     He  returned,   but  with 
less  command  of  his  feelings,   to   support  his 
wife  to  some  retirement,   where  she  might  give 
freer  vent  to  her  tears,  and  be  the  sooner  recon- 
ciled to  her  sufferings.     Wettenhall  had  witli- 
drawn,  after  delivering  the  challenge,  which  ap- 
peared, indeed,  to  be  wrung  from  him;  and  the 
Baronet,  who  had  thrown  himself  back  in  his 
old  armed  chair,  seemed  lost  and  bewildered  by 
what  had  just  passed.     The  good  Vicar,   who 
had  an  interest  in  all,  soon  came  to  his  relief; 
and  although  nothing  satisfactory  passed  in  re- 
lation to  the  events,  he  reviewed  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  enabled  the  Baronet  to  submit,  with- 
out recurrence  to  his  former  mode  of  giving 
vent  to  indignation,  or  disappointment. 

In  the  evening,  the  party,  with  the  exception 
of  young  Wettenhall,  whom  business  had  called 
.   to   Bristol,   were  re-assembled   in  Sir  Luke's 
1* 
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library.  There  the  subject  was  resumed,  and 
future  plans  discussed,  if  not  with  cheerfulness, 
at  least  with  more  composure  and  calmness  than 
they  could  have  been  a  few  hours  before.  Uncle 
Caleb  alone,  who,  unused  to  view  a  subject  once 
impressed  upon  his  mind  in  any  other  point 
than  that  in  which  it  at  first  presented  itself,  sat 
abstracted,  and  silently  meditating  upon  his 
misfortunes. 

Every  point  was  canvassed  with  the  nicest 
attention  to  detail ;  and  Mrs.  Mapletoft,  who 
had  not  yet  received  any  explanation  with  re- 
spect to  the  return  of  the  two  young  men  to  the 
drawing-room,  apparently  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship, and  built  a  sudden  hope  of  inconsistency  in 
Wettenhall's  narrative,  was  sensibly  disap- 
pointed when  her  husband  informed  her  that 
this  appearance  had  been  agreed  upon  and  as- 
sumed, after  Wettenhall  had  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, in  order  to  prevent  suspicion,  fi*om  any 
flying  rumours  of  what  was  in  agitation.  The 
circumstance  of  Mr.  Benson's  having  seen  Pen 
Owen  on  the  road  to  London,  in  company  with 
a  lady,  was  now  added  to  the  sum  of  evidence 
against  the  delinquent;  and,  as  if  Fate  had 
determined  that  no  link  should  be  wanting 
c  2 
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in  this  ponderous  chain,  a  letter  from  Pen  him- 
self arrived,  by  the  next  post,  vvitliout  any  date 
within,  but  with  the  York  post-mark,  in  legible 
characters  on  the  outside.  This  was  confirmation 
too  strong  to  admit  of  any  softening  suggestion 
on  the  part  of  those  most  likely  to  offer  it ;  and 
yet,  a  iittle  reflection,  and  a  little  reference  to 
character,  might  have  enabled  poor  Caleb,  who 
refused  at  first  to  read  the  letter,  to  afford  a 
clue  to  this  circumstance,  and,  in  some  degree, 
to  invalidate  its  force :  for  he  had  himself,  im- 
mediately after  the  receipt  of  the  former  com- 
munication from  York,  informed  his  nephew 
of  it :  and  any  one  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  that  young  gentleman  in  such  predicaments, 
might  naturally  infer  that  there  was  but  a  hop, 
step,  or  jump,  from  the  sentence  in  said  letter 
to  the  mail  coach,  if  it  was  a  seasonable  hour, 
or  in  a  chaise  and  four,  if  it  was  an  unseasonable 
one,  on  the  road  to  York.  This  never  occurred 
to  Caleb,  who  was  the  only  person  capable  of 
starting  the  suggestion ;  and,  as  he  had  never 
mentioned  having  written  this  information,  the 
evidence  against  the  accused  was  complete  and 
conclusive.  Mr.  Mapletoft,  however,  who,  with 
alt  his  lore  of  justice,  partook  not  of  her  im- 
19 
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puled  blindness,  begged  Mr.  Caleb  Owen's  per- 
mission to  read  what  his  nephew  had  written. 
Mrs.  Mapletoft,  who  saw  sunshine  in  the  hope 
that  the  parties  were  at  least  married,  se- 
conded the  request,  and  the  letter  was  at  length 
read  out. 

"  My  ever  dear  Uncle  —  " 

''  A  puppy !"  exclaimed  Caleb ;  but,  sud- 
denly checking  himself,  he  added,  "  he  can't 
hold  me  very  dear,  to  treat  me  so!"  — Mr.  Ma- 
pletoft u-ent  on :  — 

*'  I  have  not  time  for  three  words.  I  know 
your  kind  anxiety  for  me,  and  write  only  to 
relieve  it.  You  may  easily  conceive  the  dis- 
order of  my  mind,  after  what  I  have  undergone. 
It  is  in  vain  longer  to  conceal  what,  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  scoundrel  Wettenhall  has  betrayed. 
My  crime,  if  such  my  dear  uncle  is  disposed  to 
consider  it,  is  open  to  you  ;  and,  had  I  not  been 
prevailed  upon  by  the  intreaties  of  my  beloved 
Ellice,  would  have  been  discovered  to  you  long 
ago.  But  I  am  scribbling  when  I  should  be 
acting.  I  have,  it  is  true,  reaped  hitie  advan- 
tage from  my  present  mad  scheme,  ai»  you  will, 
I  know,  call  it.  — " 

c  3 
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"  Mad  !"  interrupted  Caleb,  "to  be  sure  I 
do  —  rank  madness !" 

Mr.  Mapletoft  continued :  —  "I  know  not 
what  to  do  —  whether  to  plunge  deeper,  or  give 
up  the  matter  altogether.  And  yet  can  I  re- 
turn to  you  ?  No,  no,  —  I  dare  not  face  her 
friends,  unless  I  bring  back  my  Ellice  with  me, 
and  as  my  wife  !  —  But  there  is  madness  in 
the  thought !  Oh  !  my  lost,  lost  Ellice  !  Spare 
me,  spare  me,  my  ever  dear  uncle  —  say  nothing 
of  my  plans." 

"  Of  his  plans,"  exclaimed  Caleb,  "  how 
should  I  know  any  thing  about  them!" —  "Say 
nothing  of  my  plans,  or,  at  least,  take  the  blame 
of  this  flight  upon  yourself;  for  it  was  you,  in- 
deed, that  sent  me  off.  I  drew  for  two  hundred 
upon  you  before  I  left  town,  and  may  have  oc- 
casion for  more,  afloat  as  1  am  upon  a  new  world. 
But  I  know  this  requires^no  apology,  from 
"  Your  ever  grateful,  affectionate, 
"  but  wretched  Nephew, 

"  P.  O." 

**  Was  there  ever  so  brazen  a  dog?'  exclaimed 
Sir  Luke. 

"  Require   no  apology  !    draw  again   upon 
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me,"    cried  Caleb,  —  I'll  not  honour  it, —  I'll 
not  honour  it.'* 

"  What  does  he  mean  ?'*  said  Mi*s.  Maple- 
toft,  "  by  saying  you  set  him  on,  Mr.  Caleb?'* 

"  O  it's  all  of  a  piece — it's  a  downright  lie. 
Heaven  forgive  me !  — I  have  not  spoken  to  him 
about  it  since  he  was  a  boy." 

*'  How  !     You  then  did  set  him  on  !" 

"  Not  I,  bless  your  heart !  so  far  from  it,  I 
told  him  I  would  on  no  account  suffer  him  to 
fall  in  love  with  her." 

"  Tliat  was  a  sure  way  to  put  the  thing  in 
his  head,"  said  Sir  Luke. 

"  But  I  told  him  I  would  not  have  it," 
replied  Caleb ;  "  and  from  that  time,  till  this 
frightful  business,  he  obeyed  me,  for  I  never 
once  saw  him  make  love  since." 

Mapletoft  shook  his  head. 

"  You  see  how  he  speaks  of  that  excellent 
young  man,  Wettenhall,  for  having  detected 
him,"  said  Sir  Luke. 

*'  It  is  lamentable,"  sighed  Mapletoft. 

"  He  seems  very  unhappy  too,*'  sighed 
Caleb. 

"  Guilt  is  a  stinging  monitor,  Mr.  Owen," 
said  the  Vicar. 

c    i 
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"  I  dare  say  you  are  right." 

"  He  does  not  say,"  observed  Mrs.  Maple- 
toft,  in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice,  as  if  venturing 
upon  new  and  delicate  ground ;  "  he  does  not 
say  whether  — " 

"  Whether  what?  my  love,"  said  her  husband. 

*'  Whether  he  is  married." 

"  Married  !"  exclaimed  Caleb,  "  he  can't  be 
such  a  madman ;  —  why  he  is  not  twenty." 
^    "  And  yet,"   said  Mr.  Mapletoft,   "  it  is  the 
only  reparation  he  can  make.  Would  you  have 
him—" 

"  Oh  no,  no,"  replied  Caleb,  who  had  just 
caught  the  right  clew,  "no —  then  he  would 
be  — worse  and  worse,"  sighed  the  good  man. 

"  We  must  consider  poor  EUice,"  said  Mrs. 
Mapletoft. 

"  She  must  have  encouraged  him,"  observed 
the  Baronet. 

"  She  may  have  loved  him,  you  know.  Sir 
Luke  ;  they  were  bred  up  together." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Mapletoft ;  "  it  is  useless 
to  look  back ;  the  evil  is  done,  and  we  have  no 
alternative  left,  but — " 

*'  But  what  ?"  asked  his  wife. 

"  To  make  the  best  of  it,  my  love." 
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"  But  why  does  he  not  come  back  T  asked 
Mrs.  Mapletoft. 

"  My  dear,"  replied  her  husband,  "  we  had 
better  not  push  our  inquiries  too  far ;  we  must 
wait  till  he  condescends  to  explain." 

"  How  explain  ?" 

"  Nay,  is  it  not  clear  that  no  marriage  has 
yet  taken  place  ?" 

"  He  talks  of  her  as  his  wife,"  said  Mrs. 
Mapletoft,  looking  at  her  husband  with  enquir- 
ing eyes. 

"  He  —  but  why  will  you  pursue  this  sub- 
ject?" 

"He  —  what  ?  say  on  Mr.  Mapletoft,  for 
pity  sake ;  any  thing  is  better  than  suspense." 

*'  Why,  my  love  —  if  you  will  force  me  — 
does  he  not  say,  he  cannot  return  widi  her  un- 
less as  his  wife  ?  and  yet,  as  his  wife  —  he  does 
not  return,  and  abruptly  breaks  off  without 
assigning  any  reason  why."  —  Mrs.  Mapletoft 
only  wept. 

"  He  can  never  be  received  back  here,"  cried 
Sir  Luke. 

"You  see,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Mapletoft;  re- 
moving her  handkerchief  from  her  eyes  —  "  he 
appears  to  be  unhappy  and  penitent." 
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"  Deuce  take  his  unhappiness  —  did  he  think 
of  our  unhappiness?  and  as  for  his  penitence, 
does  he  not  call  my  lieir  a  scoundrel  ?" 

*'  Aye,"  said  Caleb  —  "  but  Mr.  Mapletoft 
called  poor  Pen  a — " 

"  And  so  he  is,  Mr.  Owen  —  hie  is  — " 

"  He  is  my  heir,  Sir  Luke  !  —  but  I  forgive 
you  —  I  believe  you  are  quite  right  —  yet  I 
have  been  used  for  so  many  years  to  — " 

"  Nay,  nay,"  —  my  good  Friend,  said  Ma- 
pletoft, "  let  us  drop  the  subject  — " 

The  subject  however  was  not  dropped,  for 
many  a  day  —  nor  for  many  a  day,  was  any 
decisive  measure  taken.  At  length  it  was  re- 
solved that  Caleb  should  write  to  the  delinquent, 
strongly  reprobating  his  conduct ;  and  express- 
ing his  determination  to  supply  him  with  no 
further  means  of  persevering  in  his  iniquitous 
career.  —  Mrs.  Mapletoft  undertook  to  write 
to  Ellice  Craig,  and  promised  to  be  very  severe. 
It  was  a  sort  of  political  question,  in  which 
Caleb  undertook  faithfully  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  his  own  department  —  but  proposed  not 
to  enter  into  the  Pros  and  Cons,  by  which  the 
cabinet  had  come  to  their  final  decision.  — 
These-letters,  it  was  taken  for  granted,  would 
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call  forth  penitential  answers  ;  which,  after  due 
time  (the  fixing  of  which  however  occupied 
nearly  a  whole  evening's  debate,  between  the 
Vicar  and  his  wife)  was  to  have  the  effect  of 
softening  them,  and  by  degrees  to  induce  their 
forgiveness.  The  important  question  of  mar- 
riage, or  no  marriage,  was  to  be  ascertained  by 
the  correspondence  aforesaid  :  but  Mrs.  Maple- 
toft  had  completely  satisfied  herself,  in  spite  of 
her  husband's  inferences,  that  all  was  as  it  should 
be  on  that  point.  Her  husband  shook  his 
head.  —  Caleb  doubted  whether  it  ought  to  be 
yet^  at  all  events  as  Pen  was  but  a  child ;  and 
Sir  Luke  stipulated  only  that  ample  satisfaction 
and  concession  should  be  made  to  his  heir  for 
the  insults  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by 
his  very  justifiable  interference.  Thus  the  final 
seal  being  fixed  to  the  arrangement,  nothing 
now  remained  but  to  set  the  different  forces  at 
work  —  which  being  done,  the  "  status  quo 
ante  bellum"  seemed  to  be  resumed.  Habit  is 
a  master  even  more  unbending  than  our  pas- 
sions :  at  least  it  holds  its  mastery  over  us,  and 
enforces  its  shackles  in  so  subtile  and  tyrannical 
a  manner,  that  a  good  man  may  manfully  shake 
off  his  allegiance  to  the  one,  whilst  he  yields 
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without  effort  to  the  influence  of  tlie  latter.  Tlie 
usual  routine  of  life  at  Oldysleigh  was  resumed, 
and  the  same  occupations,  which  circumstances 
had  for  a  time  interrupted,  were  again  taken  up, 
though  with  less  spirit  —  and  with  decreased 
cheerfulness.  *'  0?2  dine  neanmoim^^  says  a 
French  author.  Indeed  any  body  might  have 
said  that,  as  well  as  many  other  phrases,  with 
which  we  authors  interlard  our  works  to  show 
we  are  acquainted  with  more  languages  than  our 
own.  A  man  must  eat ;  and  wh}^,  it  may  be  said, 
feed  melancholy,  because  we  must  feed  nature? — ■ 
We  therefore  carry  our  melancholy  into  society, 
and  there  we  deposit  it,  little  by  Httle ;  and  it  is 
astonishing  how  it  decreases,  where  several  are 
at  hand  to  take  a  share.  I  will  not  say,  it  was 
all  gone  in  a  month  after  EUice  Craig's  flight  ; 
but  I  do  aver,  that  what  remained  was  neither 
obstreperous  nor  troublesome,  and  that  things 
and  matters  were  by  degrees  introduced,  dis- 
cussed, and  talked  over,  that  had  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  fair  absentee  —  yet,  was  El  lice 
Craig  not  less  beloved,  nor  less  desired  —  and 
had  you  entered  into  the  details  of  the  evening 
of  her  flight,  not  a  dry  eye  would  have  been 
found  at  the  Baronet's  table.    "  Such  is  the  me- 
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chanism  of  the  human  heart,"  says  a  philoso- 
pher, "  its  fibres,  and  its  nerves  —  '  its  fuklle- 
sticks,'  end,"  as  our  friend  Caleb  would  have 
said  upon  such  an  occasion.  "  It  is,"  says  the 
Christian,  as  indeed  the  good  vicar  did  say, 
without  making  the  subject  too  abstract,  even 
for  the  conception  of  honest  Caleb,  "  it  is  the 
merciful  provision  of  Him,  who  wills,  that  we 
be  tempted  not,  nor  tried  beyond  our  strength." 
"  His  will  be  done"  —  added  Caleb  in  a 
tone  and  murmur  that  would  have  made  even 
a  modern  philosopher  believe  him  to  be  in 
earnest.  —  Mrs.  Mapletoft  smiled  through  her 
tears,  and  observed,  that  "  she  was  glad  to 
find  she  was  not  unfeeling,  in  being  able  to 
bear  up  under  so  severe  a  loss."  "  I  have 
preached  in  vain,"  said  her  husband,  with  a 
look  that  carried  any  thing  but  reproach  with 
it,  "  if  your  conviction  did  not  forermi  your 
practice." 


(  so 
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It  is  high  time  we  should  now  look  after  our 
hero,  more  especially  as  he  appears  to  require 
all  the  aid  in  our  power,  to  enable  him  to  main- 
tain his  ground,  in  so  unequal  a  contest,  as 
that  about  to  be  carried  on  against  him,  by  the 
confederated  powers  at  Oldysleigh. 

At  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of  days, 
which,  at  his  rate  of  travelling,  the  reader  may 
readily  calculate  upon  paper,  if  he  please,  when 
he  is  informed  that  Mr.  Pen  Owen  had  passed 
from  London  to  York,  from  thence  to  Gretna 
Green,  and  so  back  to  London  again,  we  find 
him  stretched,  at  full  length,  upon  a  sofa,  at 

No.  • ,    I  forget  the  number,  on   the  first 

floor  of  a  very  respectable  lodging-house,  in 
Lower  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square.  I  am 
aware  that  readers  of  history,  in  general,  expect 
to  be  admitted  into  the  very  arcana  of  the  human 
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heart,  and  to  receive,  in  distinct  and  set  phrases, 
all  that  passes  within,  just  as  audibly  as  if  com- 
municated through  a  speaking  trumpet ;  but  I 
have  always  thought,  that  even  among  our  very 
best  ancient  historians,  whose  names  it  must  be 
unnecessary   to  repeat  to  the  majority  of  my 
readers,  there  appears  to  be  rather  too  strong  a 
disposition  to  detail,    in  set  phrases  and  para- 
graphs, the  harangues,  speeches,  orations,   and 
dialogues  of  celebrated  heroes  and    statesmen, 
considering  they  did  not  possess  the  invaluable 
privileges  of  our  own  times,  of  sliort-hand  writers, 
and  a   daily  press    with  an  hundred   tongues. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  intervention  of 
a  century  or  two  might  appear  to  oppose  ob- 
stacles   insurmountable   to    such    precise   and 
verbal  reports,  and  must,  at  all  events,  have  af- 
forded a  vigorous  exercise  to  the  energies  of  the 
mind,    and  the  powers   of  imagination.      But 
these  are   nothing,  absolutely    nothing,    when 
compared  with    the   im}3rovements   introduced 
in  these  latter  ages,  by  their  modern  successors. 
I  do  not  profess  (it  will  long  ago  have  appeared 
that  I  am  but  a  novice  in  these  affairs,)  to  be 
sufficiently  master  of  the  process  by  means  of 
which  we  may  obtrude  ourselves  iiito  the  pe- 
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netralia  of  the  human  heart ;  nor  can  I  pretend 
to  account  for   the  very  accurate  and  detailed 
manner  in  which  the  public  are,  by  these  gen- 
tlemen,    put   in    possession    not    only  of  the 
thoughts,  but  the  individual  movements,  agi- 
tations, impulses,   ideas  innate,  or  notions^  im- 
pressed, in    spite  of  their  apparent  security  and 
concealment,  in  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
under  the  solid  integuments  of  flesh,  cartilage, 
muscles,  and  bone,   not  to  insist  upon  their  in- 
tersection at  all  points,  by  currents  and  sub- 
currents  of  veins,  arteries,  &c.  &c. ;  but  that  the 
power  does  exist,  and  is  daily  exhibited,  I  have 
only  to  appeal  to  the  experience  of  my  readers 
to  prove.     I  know,  indeed,  and  I  speak  it  with 
reverence,  that  much  has  been  done  towards  sim- 
plifying the  system,  by  those  distinguished  meta- 
physicians, who  have  honoured  Scotland,  some 
by  being  born,  others  by  being  bred,  within  her 
pale ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  I  have  great  reason 
to  believe  that  historians  of  the  class  to  which, 
it  may  be  supposed,  I  particularly  refer,  are  not 
likely  to  be  much  influenced  by  any  bearings 
upon  questions  of  a  metaphysical  nature ;  and, 
secondly,   (I  speak  under  correction,)  because  I 
rather  believe,  as  far  as   I  have   been  able  to 
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ascertain,  the  most  sanguine  of  the  ingenious 
and  learned  sophists,  who  inhale  the  very  atmo- 
sphere of  metaphysics  at  the  foot  of  the  Calton, 
have  never  positively  ranked  their  favourite 
pursuit  under  the  head  of  accurate  sciences. 
I  applied,  indeed,  to  my  bookseller,  for  inform- 
ation upon  this  head,  as  I  deemed  it  necessary 
to  be  armed  at  all  points,  like  those  with  whom 
I  was  about  to  enter  the  lists ;  but  being, 
as  we  all  know,  not  only  a  very  excellent, 
but  a  very  mysterious  personage,  he  could  or 
would  inform  me  no  further  than  by  a  smile 
at  my  ignorance,  and  a  significant  application 
of  the  point  of  his  fore-finger,  or  index,  to  that 
part  of  the  cranium,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  is  supposed  to  exist  the  sensorium,  or,  in 
the  vulgar  tongue,  the  brain.  I  say,  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  for  I  have  since  been  induced, 
from  certain  lights  I  have  received,  to  believe 
that  he  fixed  his  point  on  some  particular  pro- 
tuberance which  he  might  feel,  but  which  I 
could  not  discern,  in  order  to  indicate  the  im- 
mediate organ  through  which  intelligence  from 
the  interior  was  to  be  extracted ;  but  not  pos- 
sessing much  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  those 
excellent   and  profound  gentlemen,  Messieurs 
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Gall  and   Spurzheim,  and  not  having  at  that 
time  received  the  satisfactory  confirmation  of  its 
truth  and  genuineness,  so  solemnly  illustrated  by 
the  ingenious  and  accurate  traveller,  Dr.  Peter 
Morris,  the  suggestions  of  the  bibliopolist  were 
lost  upon  me.    It  may,  indeed,  be  inferred,  that 
when  a  compiler  of  history  undertakes  the  task 
of  conducting  his  hero  through  a  large  portion 
of  his  life  and  adventures,  he  has  the  authority 
of  that  person,  in  some  shape  or  other,  to  which 
he  may  refer  for  his  facts;  and  that,  consequently, 
the  same  authority  which  supplies  these  may 
also  supply  the  motives  to  action.     All  I  have 
to  object  to  this  is,  that  men  in  general  are  very 
little  acquainted  with  their  own  motives,  which 
are   not  only  disguised  to  themselves,   but,   if 
compared  with  their  subsequent  conduct,    will 
appear  ready  to  start  up,  and  deny  their  having 
had  any  influence  upon  it.     Ask  Lord  A — ,  or 
Mr.  B — ,  or  Sir  C — ,  what  urges  them  to  such 
loud  and   bitter  invectives   against  Lord  D — , 
Mr.  E — ,    or  Sir  F — ,    on  the   other   side   of 
the  house ;  and  they  will  answer,  without  hesita- 
tion, a  love  of  their  country.     They  probably 
have  answered  (not  being  on  oath,)  to  the  best 
of  their   knowledge;   but   whether   they  have 
answered  truly  is  another  question.     If  we  had 
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been  blessed  with  the  patent  which  Jove's  jester 
sohcited  from  his  imperial  master,  we  might, 
perhaps,  find  a  multitude  of  little  streams,  all 
pouring  their  tributary  driblets  into  the  main 
sluice,  which  finally  sets  the  wheel  in  motion. 
But  without  this  visible  peep-hole  —  without 
even  any  enlarged  portion  of  metaphysical  or 
cmniological  illumination,  we  may,  from  the 
little  smattering  we  have  been  able  to  pick  up 
respecting  the  nature  of  man,  from  our  collision 
with  him  in  passing  through  the  world,  be 
pretty  certain  that  the  love  of  country,  so  man- 
fully and  concientiously  assumed  by  said  Lord, 
Gentleman,  and  Baronet,  is  frequently  subjected 
to  a  certain  process  of  internal  fermentation, 
(far  be  it  from  me  to  dogmatize  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  process,)  in  which  a  love  of  place, 
profit,  power,  ambition,  or,  in  the  more  com- 
prehensive term,  of  self^  (which  stands  for  all,) 
has  so  mixed  itself,  that,  in  bottling  it  off  in 
a  hurry,  it  may  easily  be  wrongly  labelled, 
and  even  mistaken  by  the  parties  themselves. 
Now,  I  do  think  our  time  would  be  very  ill 
bestowed  upon  the  investigation  of  such  pro- 
cesses; and,  what  is  more  important,  I  humbly 
conceive,  (for  I  have  ever  found  it  so  myself,) 
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we  are  likely  to  derive  as  little  amusement  as 
profit  from  such  a  mode  of  proceeding ;  with 
which  observation,  lest  the  reader  should  be 
prompted  to  apply  it  to  another  place,  I  beg 
leave  to  conclude  this  long  digression,  premising 
only,  that  when  my  hero  thinks  aloud,  I  have 
the  additional  notes  of  an  eaves-dropper  at 
hand,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  satisfaction 
to  every  class  of  readers.  On  all  other  occa- 
sions, I  trust,  I  shall  stand  acquitted,  if  I  pro- 
duce that  promising  young  gentleman,  together 
with  all  the  personcE  of  this  real  drama,  in 
coat  and  waistcoat  order,  without  being  expected 
to  go  further  than  the  outer  cuticle,  should  im- 
pending misfortunes,  which  I  foresee,  from  a 
reference  to  my  Adversaria,  strip  him  or  them 
of  the  aforesaid  decent  covering. 

We  left  our  unfortunate  friend.  Pen  Owen, 
if  I  recollect  right,  stretched  at  his  length  upon 
a  sofa,  in  Brook-street.  The  fermentation,  of 
which  we  have  spoken  so  learnedly,  and  so 
much  at  large,  was  evidently  going  forward  at 
tliis  moment,  (and  was  the  occasion  of  the  whole 
of  the  foregoing  valuable  observations,)  when, 
starting  up,  and  ringing  his  bell  violently,  a 
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servant,  whom  he  had  hh-ed  on  his  first  arrival 
in  town,  made  his  appearance. 

"  Why  did  you  answer  the  bell,  sirrah?" 
demanded  he. 

"  Because  your  Honour  rang  it,"  replied  the 
man. 

"  And  why  are  you  not  at   Bow-street   and 
Marlborough-street,  with  those  notices  ?" 
"  Because  I'm  come  back,  your  Honour?" 
"  And  why  haven't  you  brought  the  answers  ?" 
"  Because  they  gave  me  none,  your  Honour." 
"  Why  did  not  you  tell  me  so  before  ?" 
"  Because  you  were  asleep,  your  Honour." 
"  Why  did  not  you  wake  me,  rascal  ?" 
"  Because  I  knew  better,  your  Honour." 
"  Know  better  !  —  because  you  were  a  fool." 
"  Because  I  was  not  a  fool,  your  Honour." 
«  How,  sirrah  !" 

"  Yes,  your  Honour ;  for  when  I  woke  you 
at  Ferrybridge,  you  threw  the  candlestick  at  my 
head." 

"  The  candle,  blockhead." 
"  The  candle,  your  Honour,  hit  my  block- 
head, and   the  stick  would  have  broken  it,    if 
they  had  not  parted  company  by  the  way." 
D   3 
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**  Scoundrel !  — you  broke  the  most  enchant- 
ing illusion  ever  granted  to  dreaming  man." 

"  I  did  not  know  but  your  Honour  might  be 
dreaming  it  over  again ;  and  those  pistols 
there  —  " 

"  I  tell  thee,  blockhead,  I  hav'n't  been  asleep." 

"  Then  your  Honour  shammed  it  better  than 
any  man  I  ever  knew." 

"  Don't  prate,  you  puppy,  but  fly  and  en- 
quire for  letters  to  A.  B.  and  X.  Y.,  at  the 
Temple  Coffee-house,  and  the  Salopian.  Call 
at  the  Morning  Chronicle  and  Courier  office 
with  those  advertisements,  and  tell  them  to  re- 
peat them  till  Saturday.  Enquire  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  for  letters,  in  my  own  name ;  and  at 
Stevens's,  in  Bond-street,  and  at  the  Chapter 
Coffee-house,  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  for 
answers  to  previous  enquiries." 

*'  Yes,  your  Honour ."~ 

"  Stop  —  are  you  running  off  with  half  a 
message?" 

«  Half,  your  Honour  !" 

"  Here  —  call  again  at  the  public  offices  and 
say  I  insist  upon  answers." 

"  Yes,  your  Honour  — and  if  they  won't  give 
them—  " 
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«  Hang  them  !" 

"  Yes,  your  Honour ;  but  by  the  same  token, 
they  may  hang  me  ;  for  it's  more  in  their  way." 

"  Curse  your  chattering,  —  off  with  you, 
and  be   back  within   an   hour.     I   shall  want 

you." 

The   servant   promised   his   Honour   to   do 
what  he  knew  was  impossible ;  and  Pen,  snatch- 
ing up  his  hat,  saUied  forth,  to  give  some  vent 
to  his-  agitated  feehngs.     The  reader  may  sup- 
pose, from  the  information  received  at  Oldys- 
leigh,   that  ElHce  Craig,  or  Mrs.  Pen   Owen, 
was  locked  up  in  the  bed-room  in  Brook-street ; 
or   that  she  had  just  stepped  out  to   furnish 
herself  with  some  fashionable  millinery,  round 
the  corner  :  but  the  fact  is,  that  Pen  Owen  was 
as  ignorant   of  the   abode,    as  of  the  fate,    of 
that  young  lady,  and  whilst  he  was  enduring 
every  possible   obloquy  among  his  best  friends 
at  Oldysleigh,  for  having  possessed  himself  of 
her  person,  he  was  suffering  actual  torture,  both 
of  body  and  mind,  from  his  ignorance  equally  of 
her  place  of  abode,  or  her  fate.     He  had  posted 
off  to  York,  as  we  have  seen,  in  consequence  of 
the  clue  supposed  to  be  afforded  by  the  anony- 
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mous  letter  from  that  place  ;  but  if  the  object 
of  his  anxiety  and  search  were  really  there,  he 
had  no  possible  means  of  discovering  her,  al- 
though he  had  called  to  his  aid  the  police  of 
that  ancient  and  venerable  city  in  pursuing  his 
researches.  He  had  traced  from  thence  two 
young  runaways,  as  far  as  Gretna ;  and  came 
up  with  them  just  in  time  to  interrupt  the  par- 
ties on  the  eve  of  the  ceremony,  and  to  receive 
a  bullet  through  the  crown  of  his  hat  in  return 
for  his  promptitude.  He  had  pursued  a  female 
Bas  Bleu  from  Carlisle  to  Keswick,  who  was 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  poets,  and  who,  mistaking 
him  for  a  highwayman,  slipped  out  of  the  car- 
riage at  an  obscure  inn,  ordering  the  boy  to 
drive  on  to  the  next  stage  for  assistance ;  whilst 
he,  coming  up  soon  after,  tracked  the  empty 
chaise  for  seven  miles,  and  narrowly  escaped 
the  hands  of  justice,  the  posse  comitatus  having 
been  assembled  in  order  to  detain  him.  At 
Durham,  seeing  a  female  form  at  a  window, 
which  his  imagination  conjured  into  a  resem- 
blance of  EUice  Craig,  he  walked  up  and  down 
before  the  house,  till  he  became  suspected  by 
the  police,  who  carried  him  before  a  magistrate, 
where  his  incoherent  answers  had  very  nearly 
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secured  him  a  lodging  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum. 
His  servant,  who,  the  reader  will  already  ob- 
serve, was  what  is  called  a  shrewd  fellow,  knew 
too  well  how  to  turn  his  madness,  if  mad  he 
was,  to  a  better  account,  than  by  confiding  him 
to  the  care  of  regular  practitioners,  explained 
matters  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  bench ;  and 
having  assured  his  master  that  the  London 
Police,  and  the  London  Journals,  afforded  much 
better  means  of  pursuing  his  enquiries,  he 
clapped  four  horses  to  the  chaise,  and  would 
have  had  six,  had  not  the  prudent  valet  brought 
back  to  his  recollection  the  fate  he  had  just  so 
narrowly  escaped. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  town,  he  resumed  active 
measures,  and  from  six  in  the  morning,  till 
twelve  at  night,  he  kept  his  servant  and  himself 
in  incessant  motion.  Nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment had  hitherto  attended  his  efforts  :  neither 
rewards  nor  threats,  nor  pathetic  appeals; 
neither  Bow-street  runners,  paragraph  writers, 
nor  posting  bills,  had  produced  the  slightest 
information  upon  the  subject  of  his  enquiries. 

Returning  to  his  lodgings,  after  having 
explored  half  the  town,  and  called  twice  over 
at  every  hotel  at  the  west  end   of  it,   he  found 
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his  servant  just  arrived  from  the  unsuccessful 
discharge  of  his  several  commissions,  with  the 
exception  of  a  letter  with  the  York  post-mark. 

He  started  —  and  for  a  moment  did  not  re- 
cognize the  hand-writing  of  his  uncle  —  at  last 
catching  it — "My  uncle  at  York!"  he  ex- 
claimed, and  tore  open  the  letter.  —  In  a  mo- 
ment he  felt  assured  that  the  retreat  of  the 
lost  sheep  had  been  traced  even  where  he  had 
failed.  He  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  pre- 
pared himself,  as  we  are  all  apt  to  do,  when 
about  to  enjoy  the  full  disclosure  of  some 
happily  anticipated  intelligence,  which  has  only 
been  slightly  hinted  to  us,  for  the  termination 
of  his  anxious  labours.  Alas  !  he  found  it 
dated  Oldysleigh,  and  quickly  saw  that  it  had 
been  forwarded,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
post-office  at  York,  where  he  had  indeed,  for 
another  purpose,  left  his  address  in  London. 
This  was  rather  a  damper ;  but  the  first  word 
staggered  him  indeed,  for  it  presented  to  his 
eyes  a  very  large  "  Sir,"  which  the  tremulous 
hand  of  the  writer  seemed  to  have  almost 
elongated  into  an  additional  syllable  of  serious 
import,  when  applied  to  a  gentleman  of  irri- 
table feelings.     He  turned  over  the  page  im- 
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patiently,  to  look  at  the  signature.  '*  Caleb 
Owen,"  was  written  with  as  much  precision  as 
any  signature  to  one  of  his  well-known  checks. 
"  And  yet,"  faultered  he,  "  it  can't  be  !"  He 
read  on  : 

"  Sir, 
"  This  will  meet  you  in  due  course  of  post,  if 
you  hav'n't  shifted  your  quarters  again,  which 
I  take  to  be  very  likely,  and  if  so  you  can't 
answer  it;  which  indeed  I  desire  you  not  to  do, 
on  any  account  whatever.  You  may  be  in  jail 
by  this  time,  which  will  be  your  own  fault,  not 
mine,  seeing  it  was  all  your  own  extravagance 
and  folly,  with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do,  as 
our  joint  stock  concern  is  clean  at  an  end,  and 
dissolved.  You  will  hereby  understand  that  I 
shall  honour  no  more  drafts  or  bills  of  your's 
after  the  date  hereof;  so  let  me  know  how  you 
are  to  do  without  money,  as  I  shall  be  curious  to 
hear ;  but  don't  pretend  to  write  to  tell  me,unless'* 
(This  word  was  legible  in  spite  of  the  very  care- 
ful erasure  of  a  whole  line  and  half,  apparently 
by  another  hand,  which  might  well  have  defied 
the  most  subtle  black-letter  reader  to  decipher. 
Pen  was,  however,  too  intent  upon  the  matter. 
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to  be  taken  off  the  scent — he  read  on :)  "  You 
must  have  very  great  impudence,  — yes,  I  have 
written  it,  —  to  ask  me  to  conceal  your  strange 
and  mad  doings,  not  to  give  them  a  name  it 
would  break  any  heart  to  write"  —  (Here  were 
more  cheveux  defrise  to  cover  some  failure  of 
Caleb's  resolution ;  and  the  sentence  concluded:) 
"  I  cannot  for  the  soul  of  me  imagine  —  I 
therefore  throw  you  off;  yes,  I  throw  you  quite 
o%  as  a  worthless  wicked  young  man,  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  shall  ever  forgive  you." 
(Here  the  hand  appeared  to  be  less  steady  than 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  letter,  and  the  ink  was 
blurred  over  the  three  last  words.)  "  I  am  re- 
solute, and  nothing  shall  move  me ;  —-there  now, 
sir ;  —  I  will  never  acknowledge  one  who  has 
conducted  himself  in  such  a  way,"  (blot,  blot,) 
"  as  I  will  not  mention  on  any  account.  Your 
abominable  abuse  of  that  ^ood  young  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Francis  Wettenhall,  as  the  worthy  Sir 
Luke  says,  is  all  of  a  piece  with  the  rest ;  and  you 
would  have  been  guilty,  oh  !  Pen  Owen,  my 
("  once"  interlined)  loved  nephew,  of  murdering 
in  cold  blood,  an  innocent  fellow-creature,  for 
standing  in  the  way  of  your  wicked  wantonness. 
Naughty  Pen,  think  of  that,  and  hasten,  for  your 
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own  sake,  to  make  your  peace  with  Heaven,  or 
you  will  have  no  peace  here,  I  promise  you. 
Why,  what  did  ye  do  galloping  off  to  York,  at  the 
Lord  knows  what  expense,  when  you  might  just 
as  well  have  staid  in  London,  which,  to  say  truth, 
is  a  bad  place  enough  for  young  folk  : — but  you 
had  no  money  to  spare,  and  I  should  like  to  know, 
where  you  are  to  raise  a  shilling,  when  you 
want  it.  I  say  1  should  like  to  know  that ;  —  I 
honoured  your  last  draft,  which  I'm  told  I 
ought  not  to  have  done ;  but  as  I  hadn't  given 
notice,  I  took  it  upon  myself;  but  that's  no  rea- 
son for  my  ever  paying  another  shilling,  which 
I  certainly  shall  not.  You  may  well  call  poor 
EUice,  lost !  lost !  —  Poor  litde  soul  !  she's  lost 
indeed,  though  I  trust  her  poor  soul  may  be 
saved.  But  what  had  you  to  do  with  her? — didn't 
I  warn  you,  years  ago,  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  her,  because  I  knew  what  would  come  of 
it:  and  now  every  body  sees  it  with  a  vengeance. 
I  don't  often  take  upon  me  to  talk  of  things 
much  beforehand,  but  here  I  think  I  showed 
what  I  have  never  been  very  vain  of,  and  there- 
fore won't  boast.  But  what  are  you  the  better 
for  being  both  lost?  —  1  should  like  to  know  that. 
But  I  don't  desire  you  to  tell  me,  for  I  am  by 
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no  means  certain  I  would  open  a  letter  if  you 
were  to  write  me  one.  Mr.  Francis  Wetten- 
hall  is  no  scoundrel  (bad  language,  Pen)  for 
telling  us  all  about  it ;  it  was  forced  from  him, 
as  friend  Mapletoft  says,  and  we  must  have 
known  it  sooner  or  later.  But  what  was  the  use  of 
running  all  over  the  country,  from  Dan  to  the 
other  place  ?  We  have  heard  of  your  doings  at 
the  Scotch  blacksmith's,  and  a  pretty  business 
you  would  have  made  of  it,  if  you  had  shot  the 
sham  parson.  D'ye  suppose  we  were  all  scam- 
pering after  your  heels,  that  you  were  in  such 
a  hurry  ?  And,  Pen,  don't  you  attempt  to  come 
down  here  without  the  dear  girl.  It  would  be 
a  pretty  business  after  all,  as  you  say,  to  present 
yourself  here,  without  her,  and  without  her 
being  your  wife  ;  so  that  is  resolved  on ;  — I  tell 
you  that  for  your  comfort,  though  she  be  but  an 
orphan,  and  one  I  did  my  best  to  guard  you 
against ;  not  but  I  love  her  dearly,  and  would  do 
any  thing  rather  than  you  should  marry  her,  which 
however,  it  is  thought  best,  and  indeed  must  be. 
No,  as  good  Mr.  Mapletoft  and  Sir  Luke  say, 
—  who  are  standing  over  me,  —  I  will  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  you,  unless  youbringEllice  home 
as  your  wife.  I  will  not,  I  am  determined,  as 
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my  worthy  friends  truly  say,  —  I  will  not  be  bam- 
boozled into  any  more  drafts  or  letters.  So,  no 
more,  and  I  am  sorry  I  can't  add  my  blessing 
—  (Here  the  sentence  was  abruptly  closed  by  a 
dash  of  the  pen,  too  free  and  flourishing  for 
Caleb's  counting-house  precision.) 
"  From  your  indignant  Uncle, 

**  nevertheless  your  loving  Friend, 
(this  was  evidently  what  the  learned  call  an  in- 
terpolation, but  would  have  satisfied  the  most 
sceptical  of  scholiasts,  that  it  was  from  the  au- 
thor's own  hand,  though  disguised  by  haste,) 

"Caleb  Owen." 

This  strange  composition,  which  may  occasion 
a  smile  at  the  simplicity  of  the  writer,  whose 
situation  is  better  understood  by  ourselves  who 
have  been  behind  the  scenes  at  Oldysleigh, 
produced  a  very  different  effect  upon  poor 
Pen  Owen,  who,  throwing  himself  on  his  sofa, 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected, that  he  had  had  no  opportunity  of  rub- 
bing off  his  country  rust,  since  his  residence  in 
town  ;  and,  although  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
Bond-street,  I  aver  the  fact  of  his  being  sur- 
prised into  a  very  hearty  cry,  at  the  close  of 
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Lis  uncle's  letter.  It  is  true  it  was  scarcely 
intelligible  to  him,  but  he  fully  felt  that  he  had 
incurred  his  uncle's  displeasure,  and  that  he  was 
banished,  and  forbidden  to  return  to  his  more 
than  paternal  roof.  He  perceived  also  that  the 
letter,  so  unlike  his  uncle's  simple  and  matter-of- 
fact  style,  was  suggested  by  the  joint  feelings  of 
the  whole  circle  of  his  friends.  He  acknow- 
ledged to  himself  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  imprudence  in  running  half  over  England 
after  an  object  of  which,  however  dear  to  his 
soul,  he  had  no  possible  chance  of  gaining  scent; 
but  still  there  was  nothing  criminal  in  all  this. 
When,  however,  he  read  the  letter  a  second  time, 
he  perceived,  as  he  thought,  the  real  ground  of 
the  general  indignation  expressed  against  him, 
and  that  his  passion  for  Ellice  Craig,  betrayed, 
as  he  supposed,  by  Wettenhall  to  his  friends, 
was  the  substantial  cause  of  his  disgrace,  in 
which  she  was  made  to  participate ;  and  though, 
if  found,  a  sullen  consent  would  be  given  to 
their  union,  no  further  favor  was  to  be  expected. 
His  feelings  then  took  another  turn,  and  glory- 
ing in  the  affection  which  had  thus  subjected 
him  to  degradation,  he  determined  to  hug  his 
chains  the  closer,  and  leave  the  angry  burst  of 
his  friends  to  subside,  under  the  conviction  of 
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llicir  injustice.  His  higii  spirit  was  woundt-d  at 
the  reproaches  of  his  uncle  on  the  score  of  pecu- 
niary accommodation,  which  in  his  opinion 
was  conferring,  instead  of  receiving  a  favor,  ou 
the  part  of  him  who  accepted  it.  lie  determined, 
therefore,  at  once,  to  render  himself  independent 
of  every  thing  but  his  own  talents,  which  the 
discernment  of  his  father  had  long  proved,  to 
liis  satisfaction,  were  calculated  to  make  a  dis- 
tinguished figure  in  the  world.  His  love  for 
the  good  old  man,  Caleb,  was  not  lessened,  but 
he  lelt  that  the  contracted  notions  he  had  im- 
bibed in  trade  had  not  only  derogated  from  the 
dignity  of  the  Cwm  Owen  family,  but  had  ren- 
dered him  a  very  unfit  person  to  retain  the  hon- 
ourable situation  of  being  any  longer  his  chan- 
cellor or  his  treasurer. 

What  could  be  the  object  of  his  uncle,  and, 
as  he  clearly  perceived,  of  all  his  friends  at 
Oldysleigh,  in  professing  a  desire  that  he  should 
marry  Ellice  Craig,  whilst  they  declared  them- 
selves hostile  to  his  passion,  was  one  of  the  points 
which  puzzled  him  most ;  and  if,  instead  oi  con- 
founding the  whole  together,  during  the  internal 
process,  (mentioned  on  a  Ibrmer  occasion  more 
at  large,)  lie  had  selected  this  one,  and  written 
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to  his  friends  for  a  direct  explanation,  not  only 
would  the  misunderstanding  which  subsisted 
between  the  parties  have  probably  been  done 
away,  but  the  remaining  portion  of  this  most  in- 
teresting history  could  never  have  been  written  ; 
so  that  it  remains  for  the  reader  to  decide 
whether  he  feels  more  offended  that  Pen  Owen 
should  want  discretion,  than  that  I  should  want 
materials  to  pi'ove  that  indiscretion  was  rather  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  his  character.  If  he 
did  not,  however,  seek  an  explanation,  he  was 
determined  so  far  to  disobey  his  uncle,  as  to 
express  his  determination  of  obeying  him  in  fu- 
ture ;  and  (fortunately  again  for  this  history)  his 
letter  was  so  ingeniously  worded  as  to  confirm 
all  parties  in  their  error. 

"  My  still  and  ever  dear  Uncle, 

"  Your  letter,  if  it  was  intended  to  break  my 
heart,  has  nearly  effected  its  purpose.  I  have 
nothing  to  offer  in  extenuation  of  my  crime. 
Crime  did  I  again  call  it  ?  —  no  ;  in  the  face  of 
heaven  and  of  earth  I  glory  in  what  I  have 
done,  and  should  be,  even  at  the  risk  of  your 
displeasure,  my  dearest  and  earliest  friend,  com- 
pelled to  do,  and  to  glory  in  it,  were  it  to  do 
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again.  Can  I  condemn  myself  for  having 
loved,  even  to  distraction,  a  being  who  lias  no 
fault,  unless  her  love  for  me  be  deemed  one  ?  I, 
at  least,  cannot  so  consider  it,  nor  can  you  ex- 
pect I  should.  Am  I  to  blame  for  what  fol- 
lowed ?  —  I  was  betrayed.  Your  new  friend, 
Wettenhall,  discovered  our  secret,  and  availed 
himself  of  it  —  a  dastard  !  Could  I  see  my 
angel  torn  from  me,  without  an  effort  to  make 
her  mine  ?  Was  not  love,  all-powerful  love,  to 
be  obeyed,  where  every  thing  was  at  stake  ?  Oh, 
my  good  uncle,  could  you  condescend  to  insult 
your  poor  miserable,  discarded  child?  How 
is  it  possible  forme,  circumstanced  as  you  know 
me  to  be,  to  present,  as  my  wife,  the  lost  Ellice  ? 
Distraction  is  in  the  thought ;  why  torture  me 
w  ith  it  ?  ~  But  I  have  done.  Be  assured,  my 
good  uncle  Caleb,  I  will  never  receive  pecu- 
niary aid  from  one  whose  heart  is  closed  against 
my  affection.  Be  satisfied,  I  will  never  barter 
my  principles  for  money  ;  and  the  independence 
of  my  soul  rejects  all  aid  but  that  which  the 
energies  of  my  own  mind  wdll  amply  supply, 
Heaven  bless  you,  my  dearest  friend,  and  those 
friends  of  my  youth  around  you.  They  have 
loved ;  and,  though  not  like  me,  might  and  will, 
E  2 
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I  trust,  hereafter  be  disposed  to  palliate  my 
errors.  I  shall  no  more  offend  you  or  them. 
Forget  me,  as  if  I  were  not.  Forgive  me ;  for, 
probably,  you  will  never  see  or  hear  further  from 
"  Your  grateful,  affectionate,  but 

"  Heart-broken  Nephew, 

"  Pendarves  Owen." 

We  will  leave  our  distressed  hero  to  collect 
together  his  materials  for  creating  independence, 
and  to  pursue  the  phantom  of  poor  Ellice  Craig, 
two  objects,  apparently  very  compatible  in  a 
young  ardent  mind,  under  twenty,  with  about 
as  much  ballast  on  board  as  would  steady  a 
cock-boat  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

The  receipt  of  this  letter  at  Oldysleigh  oc- 
casioned no  small  degree  of  disappointment  and 
indignation.  All  their  previous  calculations 
were  baffled  by  the  persevering  obstinacy  of  the 
young  runaway,  who,  instead  of  falling  into  the 
net  the  conspirators  had  laid  for  him,  had  spread 
his  wings,  and  taken  a  new  flight,  even  out  of 
sight.  Caleb  once  more  boasted  of  his  fore- 
sight ;  for,  in  his  affection  for  his  nephew,  he 
dreaded  driving  him  to  despair,  and  would 
Jiave  made  his  objurgatory  letter,  in  fact,  any 
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thing  but  what  it  professed  to  be,  had  he  not 
been  under  the  immediate  eye  of  those  who  con- 
sidered themselves  better  poHticians  than  the 
tender-hearted  old  man.  Mapletoft,  who  pos- 
sessed the  far  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole 
stock  of  judgment  which  was  contained  within 
the  circle  of  the  party  assembled,  thought  he 
perceived  an  inconsistency  in  the  conduct  of 
Pen  Owen,  which  could  not  be  referred  to  the 
mere  ebullition  of  youthful  passion  and  incon- 
siderateness.  It  was  true,  indeed,  he  argued, 
that  the  contrition  of  EUice  Craifj  might  be  so  ■ 
strong,  in  a  mind  hitherto  pure  and  unsullied  by 
any  act  of  imprudence,  as  to  render  her  averse 
to  a  meeting  with  her  friends,  until  time  should 
have  more  reconciled  her  to  her  new  situation ; 
but  why  the  bare  mention  of  her  return  to  Oldys- 
leigh  should  raise  such  a  storm  in  the  mind  of 
the  young  man,  he  could  not,  with  all  his  sa- 
gacity, discover,  without  concluding,  what,  in 
the  extremity  of  his  prejudiceagainst  Pen  Owen 
he  had  never  even  imagined,  namely,  that  he 
was  a  seducer,  and,  influenced  by  false  notions 
of  honour,  had  rejected  as  a  wife  the  victim 
of  his  passion.  He  had  unfortunately  taken 
for  granted,  that  which  rested  merely  on  in- 
E    3 
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fereiice  ;   for   although  Frank  Wettenhall  had 
stated  nothing  that  was  not  literally  true,   the 
identifying  Pen  Owen  with  the  person  who  had 
carried  off  Ellice  Craig,  merely  because  he  ap- 
peared on  the  spot  at  the  moment,  although  it 
might   be  a  ground  of  suspicion,  was  by  no 
means  an  evidence  of  the  fact.     This,  however, 
was  so  rooted  in  the  minds  of  all  at  Oldysleigh, 
and  seemed  to  be  so  clearly  included  in  Wet- 
tenhalPs  statement,  that  every  line  written  sub- 
sequently by  Pen  Owen,  which  could  admit  of  a 
doubtful  construction,  was  set  down,  even  by 
the  candid  Mapletoft  himself,  as  an  admission 
of  his  guilt.     The  circumstance  of  his  having 
been  seen  in  a  carriage,  hastening  towards  Lon- 
don, with  a  female  companion,  was  another  link 
in  the  chain  of  evidence  against  him :  yet  this 
arose  out  of  the  very  simple  occurrence  of  find- 
ing all  the  post-horses  engaged  at  Devizes,  and 
entreating  a  lady,  to  whom  he  explained  the 
cause    of   his    hurry   and    anxiety,    and  who 
humanely  consented,  to  carry  liim  on  to  the  next 
stage  in  lier  carriage.     His  adventure  at  Gretna 
Green  had  been  repeated  by  the  parties  whose 
progress  towards  the  consummation  of  human 
happiness  he  had  interrupted,  and  communicated, 
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as  a  good  story  by  a  Bristol  bagman,  to  a  Bristol 
merchant.  The  latter,  in  convej^ing  it  to  poor 
Caleb,  mended  it  to  make  it  match  with  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  as  he  supposed,  and  assured 
the  heart-broken  uncle  that  his  nephew  had 
fired  at  Vulcan  for  hesitating  to  perform  the 
office  of  priest  to  the  votaries,  of  his  good  lady 
Venus.  In  the  two  letters  written  by  Pen,  he  had 
appeared  to  glory  in  that  which  lie  never  even 
dreamed  of;  and,  in  the  fatal  decree  issued  by 
the  council  of  greybeards,  at  Oldysleigh,  he  was 
condemned  upon  his  own  confession,  which  had 
little  or  no  reference  to  the  crime  with  which  he 
stood  charged.  Whether  the  doubts  and  sur- 
mises which  were  beginning  to  dawn  on  the 
mind  of  Mapletoft  might  eventually  have  led  to 
a  discovery  of  the  truth,  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained ;  for,  before  he  had  sufliciently  compared 
them  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  banished  them  from  his  mind, 
and  finally  confirmed  him  in  the  conviction  that 
all  was  as  had  been  originally  supposed.  This 
was  no  oilier  than  a  letter  from  Ellice  Craig 
herself,  in  which  she  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  the  letter  despatched  to  York  by  Mrs.  Maple- 
toft. She  added,  that  her  situation  was  such, 
E  4. 
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that  when  it  came  to  be  explained,  she  triisteil 
she  should  find  pardon  for  the  extraordinary 
step  she  had  been  induced  to  take  :  but  that  the 
most  sacred  obligation  for  the  present  sealed  her 
lips ;  that  the  protection  she  was  under  was 
of  so  sacred  a  nature,  that  she  willingly  sub- 
mitted to  the  temporary  privations  which  it  im- 
posed ;  and  that  her  peace  of  mind,  eventually 
her  happiness  in  life,  were  probably  ensured 
by  an  event  which  threatened  to  involve  both. 
"  Mr.  Wettenhall,"  she  added,  "  may  afford  a 
better  clue  to  the  elucidation  of  all  this  than  I 
am  at  present  permitted  to  offer  to  3^ou."  The 
conclusion,  however,  of  this  mysterious  epistle 
was  still  more  embarrassing  to  the  Oldysleigh 
circle,  not,  as  we  have  had  occasion  frequently 
to  observe,  remarkable  for  the  quickness  or 
accuracy  of  their  conjectures.  "  Let  me  not 
wound  the  feelings  of  my  ever-adored  Mamma, 
Mapletoft,  if,  having  no  farther  claim  upon  the 
name  I  have  hitherto  borne,  I  simply  subscribe 
myself,  her  affectionate  and  adoring  child, 

"  Ellice." 

It  was  carried,  nem.  con.,  that  Pen  and  Ellice 
were  playing  the  fool  together,  and  trifling  with 
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their  own  happiness,  and  that  it  was  vain  to 
interfere  further,  until  the  time  should  come 
when  they  would  be  starved  into  a  capitulation, 
by  having  their  supplies  cut  off,  or  reduced  to 
a  surrender,  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  Oldysleigli 
tacticians. 

Mr.  Frank  Wettenhall,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  absent,  returned  soon  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  Ellice  Craig's  curious  letter,  and,  upon 
its  being  shown  to  him,  he  observed,  that  his 
situation  was  one  of  peculiar  delicacy,  if  not  of 
hardship :  that  he  appeared  to  have  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  two  persons  whom  it  had 
been  his  chief  anxiety,  after  being  received  into 
Sir  Luke's  favour,  to  conciliate.  This  liad 
arisen  from  his  being  accidentally  thrown  into  a 
situation  where  the  discovery  of  their  secret  on 
his  part  was  inevitable.  He  again  regretted  the 
force  that  had  been  put  upon  him  to  wring  this 
secret  from  him ;  adding,  that  the  only  con- 
solation he  felt,  arose  from  the  certainty  that  it 
must  have  been  soon  discovered;  and  even 
by  the  confession  of  the  parties  themselves,  as 
appeared  in  their  letters.  The  young  gentle- 
man, therefore,  seemed  to  be  confinned  in  the 
same    error,    which    prevailed    throughout   the 
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famiJy.  He,  however,  scarcely  ever  recurred  to 
the  subject;  and  evinced  a  delicacy  duly  esti- 
mated by  all,  except  Caleb,  who  could  not  help 
considering  him  in  the  light  of  a  rival  to  his 
nephew,  whom,  in  his  heart,  perhaps,  he  loved 
better  than  ever,  from  the  mere  circumstance  of 
his  being  so  long  absent  from  him.  He,  indeed, 
condemned  the  crime  of  which  Pen  was  sup- 
posed to  be  guilty ;  but  as  he  had  never  heard  of 
associations,  so  was  he  not  much  in  the  habit  of 
forming  them  in  his  mind ;  and,  when  the  crime 
was  not  reiterated  by  his  companions,  he  never 
could  bring  himself  to  consider  poor  Pen,  per  se, 
a  criminal. 

Frank  Wettenhall,  however,  paid  every  at- 
tention to  the  old  gentleman,  and  sometimes 
soothed  him  with  hopes  that  things  might  not 
turn  out  so  badly  as  was  at  first  apprehended. 
But  Caleb  kept  his  favourite  high  road,  and 
looked  straight  forward ;  where,  being  naturally 
near-sighted,  he  discerned  little  beyond  his 
own  nose ;  but  of  this  little,  we  who  know  him 
tolerably  well  are  aware,  he  was  very  tenacious  ; 
so  that,  let  Frank  do  or  say  what  he  would,  he 
always  appeared  to  stand  in  the  light  of  Pen  as 
long  as  Ven  could  not  be  seen  by  Caleb. 
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The  young  heir  continued  to  pass  his  time  in 
the  most  rational  pursuits  :  he  devoted  himself 
to  his  books  the  early  part  of  the  day,  retiring 
to  his  study  immediately  after  the  breakfast- 
hour:  he  then  rode,  or  walked  out;  and  was 
a  frequent  visitor  in  the  neighbouring  cottages, 
where  his  attentions  were  affectionately  received, 
as  an  earnest  of  his  future  protection  when  he 
should  become   master  of  the  property.     He 
appeared  frequently  as  the  advocate  of  any  un- 
fortunate delinquent,  when  brought  before  the 
tribunal  of  Sir  Luke  in  his  judgment- seat,  and 
often  obtained  the  acquittal  of  a  petty  criminal, 
by  pledges  of  security  for  his  future  good  con- 
duct; nor  did  he  stop  here,   for,   considering 
promises  of  amendment,  given  in  the  moment 
of  detection,  to  partake  more  of  remorse  than 
repentance,   he  rarely  lost  sight  of  his  object, 
until,  by  reasoning  and  precept,  he  had  con- 
vinced  him   that  honesty  was  the  best  policy. 
He  seemed  to  entertain  some  singular  notions 
upon  religious  topics,  which  Mr.  Mapletoft  had 
more  than  once  endeavoured  to  analyze ;  but  a 
young  man  who  reads  much  may  incur  the  sus- 
picion of  free-thinking  in   the  process   of  his 
enquiry  after  truth ;  and  there  was  so  little  of 
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the  spirit  of  clogniatism  in  young  Wettenhall, 
that  the  good  pastor  occasionally  cast  in  an 
handful  of  good  seed,  which  he  trusted  would 
grow  up  at  length  in  a  soil  where  no  tares  at 
least  appeared  to  have  taken  root.  There  was 
a  peculiar  grace,  and  that  bonhomie^  as  the 
French  call  it,  in  all  he  said  or  did,  that,  with- 
out having  the  appearance  of  flattery,  he  seemed 
to  put  every  body  in  good  humour  with  him- 
self, than  which  nothing  is  so  likely  to  make  a 
man  good  humoured  to  others ;  so  that  the  po- 
pularity of  Frank  Wettenhall  may  be  said  to 
have  been  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  all  his 
new  friends  and  allies. 

One  morning,  during  breakfast,  the  servant 
delivered  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wettenhall,  saying, 
that  the  bearer  was  in  the  servants'  hall,  wait- 
ing for  an  answer.  Frank  appeared  agitated  ; 
and  Sir  Luke  hoped  there  was  nothing  unplea- 
sant in  his  letter. 

"  Nothing,"  he  answered,  "  nothing  of  any 
importance,  but  —  " 

"  But  what?"  asked  Sir  Luke. 

"  Nothing,  I  assure  you,  Sir  Luke,  that  —  " 
then  turning  to  the  servant,  he  desired  him  to 
tell  the  person  that  he  would  send  the  answer. 
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Sir  Luke  again  enquired  if  it  was  any  thing 
in  which  he  could  be  of  service ;  —  but,  before 
Frank  could  reply  to  the  offer,  the  servant  re- 
turned with  a  message,  that  the  woman  would 
wait  his  honour's  pleasure,  but  could  not  return 
without  an  answer.  Frank  seemed  at  a  loss 
how  to  act:  he  requested  permission  to  retire, 
in  order  that  he  might  answer  the  letter  ;  and, 
desiring  the  servant  to  tell  the  woman  she  might 
wait,  he  quitted  the  apartment.  In  his  confu- 
sion, he  left  the  note  he  had  received  open  upon 
the  breakfast-table ;  and  Sir  Luke,  whose  curio- 
sity unfortunately  got  the  better  of  his  sense  of 
right,  cast  his  eyes  over  it,  and  soon  received 
the  penalty  of  his  transgression.  He  was  rush- 
ing out  of  the  room  just  as  Frank  Wettenhall, 
with  every  mark  of  distress  in  his  countenance, 
entered  at  another  door  to  redeem  his  error. 
The  Baronet  encountered  Mapletoft  in  the  pas- 
sage, and,  seizing  both  his  hands,  exclaimed,  in  a 
voice  of  contending  emotions,  "  Frank  is  an 
angel  of  light,  Mapletoft ;  and  Pen  Owen  is  — 

a  VILLAIN  !" 


(      ^2      ) 


CHAPTER  III. 


Whilst  the  scenes  which  we  have  recorded  in 
the  last  chapter  were  passing  at  Oldysleigh, 
Pen  Owen  was  quietly  seated  in  lodgings  more 
suited  to  his  present  finances,  up  two  pair  of 
stairs  in  Burj^-Street.  His  pride,  perhaps,  would 
still  have  revolted  at  this  elevation,  had  he  not 
been  assured  by  his  landlady  that  an  officer  of 
the  guards  had  inhabited  the  apartments  ;  which 
was  literally  true,  as  he  had  removed  into  them 
from  the  floor  below,  in  order  to  have  his  own 
rooms  new-papered,  according  to  a  previous 
stipulation.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  false- 
hood and  misrepresentation  creep  into  the 
world  through  the  medium  of  literal  truths. 
Hence  it  is  that  our  wise  forefathers,  no  doubt, 
compared  that  formal  mode  of  extracting  facts 
(which  might  have  answered  the  purpose  in- 
tended tolerably  well,  if  the  manner  of  adminis- 
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terlngit  were  equally  well  secured,)  by  insisting 
upon  "  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth."  Strictly  speaking,  however,  the 
clause  of  the  highest  importance  is  that  which 
is  least  emphatically  placed,  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,)  being  neither  the  leading  nor 
final  member  of  the  sentence,  which,  judging 
from  other  pubUc  annunciations  of  the  due  rank 
and  location  of  characters,  is  the  true  and  pro- 
per position  for  what  is  intended  to  be  pointed 
out  to  our  especial  observation  and  preference. 
Pen  Owen,  however,  was  satisfied,  and  we  have 
nothing  further  to  do  with  the  question.  He 
had  directed  his  servant  (whom  he  still  retained, 
as  a  thing  to  which,  like  a  coat  or  hat,  he  had 
for  so  many  years  been  accustomed)  to  order, 
from  a  neighbouring  stationer,  a  ream  of  paper, 
a  stock  of  pens,  ink,  and  a  blotting-book,  being 
resolved  to  set  about  some  work,  in  the  inter- 
vals which  were  left  between  his  hourlj^  excur- 
sions in  search  of  the  fair  EUice.  What  the 
nature  of  his  work  was  to  be,  had  as  yet  never 
entered  into  his  contemplation  ;  and  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  rapid  changes  in  public  opinion, 
which  take  place  in  the  metropolis  of  this  mighty 
empire,  there  is  some  allowance  to  be  made  for 
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the  indecision  of  our  young  friend  in  the  choic^ 
of  a  subject.  Another  excuse,  indeed,  of  a  more 
vahd  kind  might  be  mentioned,  namely,  his  utter 
ignorance  of  every  thing  that  was  going  forward 
in  the  world,  except  what  the  newspapers 
taken  in  by  Sir  Luke  might  have  afforded,  if 
lie  had  ever  looked  into  them ;  but  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  this  is  a  plea  which  Pen  would 
never  have  offered  in  extenuation  of  his  daily 
procrastination,  for  he  entertained  no  such  sus- 
picion respecting  himself.  Still  he  was  per- 
petually writing,  when  he  was  too  much  tired 
and  exhausted  to  continue  his  rambling,  al- 
though I  have  never  discovered  that  he  got  far- 
ther than  detached  sentences,  or  that  he  ever 
travelled  out  of  the  romance  of  love.  Some- 
thing, however,  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  he 
found  was  necessary  to  be  done,  for  a  few  gui- 
neas only  remained  of  his  former  stock,  and 
the  very  novelty  of  being  asked  for  money, 
without  immediately  disbursing  it,  struck  him 
with  a  force  that  roused  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
real  situation. 

Lost  in  reflections  upon  the  difficulties  in 
which  he  was  involved,  he  was  one  morning 
crossing  the  end  of  St.  James's  Street,  when  he 
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met  almost  the  only  man  with  whom  he  was 
even  slightly  acquainted  out  of  his  own  circle. 
This  was  no  other  than  Major  Irwin,  or,  as  he 
was  called  in  the  country,  Black  Jack.  Pen, 
after  a  slight  bow,  which  was  all  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  entitled  to  give  or  receive  upon 
his  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  Oldysleigh 
hermit,  was  passing  on,  but  the  Major  stopped  ; 
and,  after  a  few  words  had  passed,  asked  him 
when  he  had  left  the  country,  and  what  he  was 
doing  in  town  ?  Two  very  short  questions,  it 
must  be  granted,  but  which  did  not  admit  of 
equally  short  answers.  Pen,  who  would  have 
answered  freely  to  the  first  stranger  who  had 
civilly  put  the  same  interrogatories  to  him,  en- 
tered at  once  into  an  analysis  of  his  feelings, 
anxieties,  motives,  and  peregrinations,  by  which 
time  the  gentlemen  had  paraded  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  St.  James's  Street. 

"  I  had  heard,"  said  the  Major,  after  Pen 
had  closed  his  animated  narrative,  "  of  the 
elopement  of  Miss  Craig,  some  time  before  I 
left  the  country,  but  there  was  but  one  opinion, 
as  far  as  I  could  learn,  as  to  her  companion." 

"  Who  !"  exclaimed  Pen,  starting  round  to 
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face  him,  and  seizing  hold  of  a  button  —  "  who, 
in  the  name  of  Heaven  ?" 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  Major,  "  you  forget 
where  we  are,  and  I  am  almost  afraid  of  an- 
swering your  question." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  replied  Pen,  retreating  to  the 
Major's  side;  in  which  evolution  half-a-dozen 
beaux  in  a  string  were  very  nearly  lodged  in  the 
kennel,  and  half  of  whose  lives  might  have 
been  endangered,  had  Pen  seen  the  expression 
upon  their  countenances ;  "for  pity's  sake, 
Major  Irwin  — " 

*'  Well,  my  good  sir,  be  patient ;  for  from 
the  situation  in  which  I  see  you,  I  can  have  no 
doubt  of  the  report  being  false." 

"  Who  —  who  was  it  ?"  cried  Pen. 

«  Yourself." 

"Myself!"  almost  screamed  our  hero  — 
"  why — how  was  it  possible — was  not  the  dear 
girl  torn  from  me  ?" 

"  True ;  but  that  was  considered  a  feint  on 
your  part." 

"A  feint !  —  what !  — they  not  only  concluded 
me  to  be  a  villain,  but  a  studied,  an  artful, 
a  deliberate  one.  Pardon  me.  Major  Irwin," 
added  he  very  drily,  "  this  could  not  have  been 
the  opinion  of  my  friends." 
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"  My  habits  of  life,  you  know,  Mr.  Owen, 
have  prevented  my  cultivating  the  acquaintance 
of  your  friends ;  I  speak,  therefore,  only  of  the 
reports." 

"  Reports  !  —  Oh,  Major  Irwin,  I  would  con- 
sent to  be  thought  that  villain,  had  I  but  the 
reward  of  Ellice  Craig.  No,  no  —  do  not 
believe  me  ;  —  she  —  she — would  never  forgive 
me." 

Much  more  to  the  same  effect  passed  before 
the  parties  separated,  which  they  did  not  do, 
until  the  Major,  who  seemed  to  relax  in  town 
from  the  character  he  supported  in  the  country, 
and  to  have  conceived  a  favourable  opinion  of 
our  young  friend,  had  made  a  proposition  that 
they  should  dine  together  at  a  coffee-house  on 
the  succeeding  day. 

Pen  retired  to  his  lodgings  that  evening 
lighter  in  heart,  and  more  soothed  in  his  feelings, 
than  he  had  felt  for  many  a  previous  day. 
The  Major's  manners  did  not  partake  of  the 
harshness  of  his  countenance,  and  the  sympatjiy 
which  he  appeared  to  show  in  his  sufferings,  or 
at  least  the  patient  good  humour  with  which 
he  had  listened  to  his  rhapsodies,  hurried  our 
hero  into  a  sort  of  regard,  that  required  in  his 
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mind  a  very  few  days  to  ripen  into  perfect 
friendship.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
without  being  so  sanguine  in  our  expectations 
or  feelings,  that  insulated  as  our  hero  was  in 
the  heart  and  centre  of  all  that  society  could 
afford,  the  very  appearance  of  such  a  disposition 
to  cultivate  his  acquaintance  was  a  matter  of 
real  and  substantial  consolation. 

He  resolved  to  consult  the  Major,  at  their  next 
meeting,  upon  the  best  mode  of  converting  his 
talents  into  cash.  He  was  as  confident  of  the 
accommodation  as  a  merchant  of  established 
character  on  'Change  when  he  prepares  to  ne- 
gociate  his  bills  for  some  grand  speculation : 
all  the  difficulty  that  presented  itself  to  his  im- 
gination  was  the  mode  and  form  of  drawing  upon 
Messieurs  the  bibliopolists  of  the  metropolis. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  he  lounged 
into  one  of  those  many  receptacles  of  wit  and 
learning,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  parish 
of  St.  James's,  and  having  asked  for  two  or 
three  books,  for  which  he  had  occasion,  sat 
down  at  a  table,  which  was  well  supplied  with 
the  journals  and  publications  of  the  day.  He 
had  not  been  long  seated,  when  a  little  shrewd- 
looking  man,  laying  down  a  volume  he  had 
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been  running  over,  was  asked  by  a  gentleman 
who  sat  next  to  him,  "  What  he  thought  of  the 
work?"  which  proved  to  be  a  ministerial  pamphlet. 

"  A  poor  thing,  sir." 

"  They  say  it  is  by  — "  (whispered  his 
neighbour). 

"  It  may  be :  it's  quite  bad  enough  for 
him." 

"  Bad  enough  !  Mr.  Pepperal ;  why  surely 
he  is  one  of  the  cleverest  writers  of  the  party." 

"  That  may  be,"  returned  the  critic,  with  a 
significant  sneer,  "  and  yet  he  may  neverthe- 
less be  the  author  of  this  precious  defence." 

"  I  have  heard,"  observed  a  third  gentleman, 
who  just  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  newspaper  he 
was  reading,  "  the  work  attributed  to  another 
person." 

"  Very  likely,"  replied  Mr.  Pepperal ;  "  but 
my  friend  Gossiper  is,  I  believe,  correct  in  his 
opinion." 

"  I  rather  think  not,  sir,"  retorted  the  other, 
still  reading  his  paper. 

"  I   rather   think,  sir,"    observed  Pepperal, 
with  a  self-sufficient  air,  "it  is :  I  am  not  apt 
to   be    deceived,    since   1  form   my  judgment 
rather  upon  internal  than  external  evidence." 
F   3 
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"Your  judgment  may  satisfy  i/ourself,  sir," 
replied  the  reader. 

"  It  will  satisfy  others,  1  presume,   sir,"  re- 
torted Mr.  Pepperal. 

"  Not    mine,   sir,"  coolly  replied   his   anta- 
gonist. 

"  But,  sir,"  interposed  Mr.  Gossiper,  "  I 
know  it  to  be  Mr. " 

"  Sir,"  turning  with  some  asperity  upon  the 
last  speaker,  "  I  know  it  to  be  another's." 

"  That  can't  be,  sir :  I  had  it  from  undoubted 
authority,"  said  Gossiper. 

"Thejudgmentof  your  friend,  Mr.  Pepperal, 
I  presume,"  with  a  sneer,  said  the  stranger. 

"  No,  sir  —  from  much  better." 

"  Leave  the  gentleman  to  his  opinion,"  cried 
Pepperal  turning  towards  Gossiper,  with  a  look 
that  seemed  intended  to  awe  his  adversary  into 
silence :  "  the  author  need  be  obliged  to  no  man 
for  discovering  him." 

Pen,  who  was  never  yet  in  society  without 
contributing  to  the  conversation,  here  asked 
Mr.  Pepperal,  in  what  the  demerits  of  the  work, 
which  he  had  taken  up,  upon  Gossiper's  laying 
it  down,  consisted. 

"  What,  sir!"  answered   Pepperal,  with  an 
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air  of  surprise,  evidently  occasioned  by  the  free 
and  easy  air  of  the  interrogator ;  "  what  should 
they  consist  in  ?" 

"  I  mean,  sir,"  repHed  Pen,   "  is  it  the  style 
or  the  matter  that  you  condemn  ?" 

"  Both,  sir  !"  bluntly,  exclaimed  the  other. 

"  And  yet  the  few  sentences  I  have  read 
I  should  rather  be  disposed  to  approve." 

"  You  approve  !"  cried  Pepperal,  with  an  ex- 
pression that  really  evinced  surprise. 

"  Yes,  sir :  there  is  a  purity  of  diction,  a 
turn  of  expression,  an  unaffected  —  " 

"  Balderdash  !" 

"What,  sir?" 

"  I  say,  sir ;  I  affirm,  it  is  trash,  trash,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end." 

"  Your  criticism,  sir,"  said  Pen,  smiling, 
"  is  rather  of  a  sweeping  nature." 

"  His  criticisms  generally  are  so,  sir,"  ob- 
served the  stranger,  as  he  very  coolly  turned  his 
eye  from  the  paper  to  Pen  Owen. 

"  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Duster,"  said  Pep- 
peral,  fiercely. 

"  I  have  the  advantage,  then,  of  those  au- 
thors who  generally  fall  under  your  laslj." 
*'  You  may  feel  It  yourself  some  day,  sir." 
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"  I  should  be  sorry  to  escape  it,  sir." 
*'  You  may  depend  upon  it,  sir." 

*'  I  do,  as  an  earnest  of  success,  Mr.  Pep- 
peral." 

Pen,  who  felt  that  he  had  occasioned  this 
war  of  words,  which  his  ignorance  of  the  world 
induced  him  to  believe  might  end  in  a  war  of  a 
more  serious  nature,  here  interfered,  and  re- 
gretted that  any  observation  of  his  should  have 
occasioned  so  warm  a  discussion.  "  I  assure 
you,  sir,"  addressing  Pepperal,  "  I  merely 
asked  for  information." 

"  Most  people  ask  for  what  they  are  most  in 
need  of,  sir,"  snarled  the  critic. 

"  Repeat  that  again,"  cried  the  grand  pa- 
cificator. Pen,  starting  from  his  seat. 

"  That's  not  fair,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Duster, 
quietly  placing  his  hand  upon  Pen's  arm : 
"  Mr.  Pepperal  is  rarely  called  upon  to  repeat 
his  good  things." 

"  But,  sir,  he  means  to  insult  me." 

"  Not  by  his  contempt,  I  assure  you." 

"  His  contempt !" 

"  If  you  were  an  author,  sir,  you  would  find 
it  to  be  the  first  step  towards  distinction." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Duster,"  cried  Pep- 
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peral,  now  turning  all  his  spleen  upon  that 
gentleman,  "  if  you  were  not  beneath  criti- 
cism, I  would — " 

"  You,"  interrupted  Duster,  "  would  render 
me  so  by  taking  me  by  the  hand." 

"  I  —  I  —  Pd  take  the  devil  by  the  hand  first, 

SU'. 

"  Nay,"  (turning  again  to  his  newspaper,) 
said  Duster,  "  you  grow  scurrilous,  and  are  in 
a  writing  mood.     I'll  interrupt  you  no  furdier." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Duster,"  cried  the 
enraged  critic,  — I — " 

"  You  must  rather,"  said  Pen,  "  tell  me,  sir, 
what  you  meant  by  the  language,  — " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,"  cried  the  pro- 
voking Duster,  "  if,  as  your  appearance  be- 
speaks you,  you  are  a  gentleman,  do  not  risk  a 
public  quarrel  with  Mr.  Pepperal." 

"  Risk  a  quarrel !  Do  you  imagine,  sir,  I 
will  suffer  any  man  to  play  upon  me  with  im- 
punity ?" 

"  See,  sir,  you  have  escaped  an  injury, 
whilst,  I  can  assure  you,  you  have  received  no 
insult,"  pointing  to  Pepperal,  who,  with  a  hur- 
ried air,  was  making  the  best  of  his  way  through 
the  front  shop.     Pen  would  have  pursued  him, 
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but  Duster  entreated  him  to  be  patient,  and, 
having  prevailed  upon  him  to  -sit  down,  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  that  he  should  not  know 
to  whom  he  had  been  addressing  himself.  Pen 
professed  himself  to  be  a  perfect  stranger  in 
London. 

"  That  man,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Duster,  "  is  the 
editor  of  a  Review,  and  an  oracle  among  a  cer- 
tain class  of  people.  He  was  originally  ap- 
prenticed to  a  bookseller  in  the  west,  who,  find- 
ing that  he  read  more  books  than  he  sold,  dis- 
charged him  at  the  end  of  his  term,  with 
the  character  of  being  a  learned  dunce;  for 
though  he  had  emptied  the  miscellaneous  library 
of  his  employer  into  his  head,  not  a  single  sen- 
tence had  ever  escaped  his  lips  to  prove  it  had 
been  digested.  He  next  became  the  Merry- 
Andrew  of  a  strolling  mountebank ;  but  his 
stock  of  wit  being  exhausted  before  the  close 
of  the  first  campaign,  he  was  returned  upon  the 
world,  as  a  candidate  for  any  portion  of  its 
favour  it  might  be  disposed  to  grant  After 
experiencing,  for  many  years,  its  vicissitudes, 
under  a  variety  of  forms,  he  settled  as  a  surgeon 
in  Lancashire,  where,  by  some  unaccountable 
accident,  he  appeared  to  h^ve  rescued  a  man  of 
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fortune  and  influence  in  the  neighbourhood 
from  the  jaws  of  death :  —  one  of  those  kind 
coincidences  of  dame  nature  in  favour  of  this 
quack  which  may  be  considered  as  a  coun- 
terbalance to  the  inattention  she  had  shown 
towards  Pepperal  on  all  other  occasions.  The 
gentleman,  to  evince  his  gratitude,  interested 
himself  in  his  fortunes ;  and,  disposing  of  the 
few  bottles  of  coloured  water,  and  the  ordinary 
drugs  of  which  his  establishment  consisted, 
Pepperal  brought  his  library  in  his  head,  and 
two  shirts  in  his  pocket-handkerchief,  up  to 
town,  to  try  his  fortune  under  the  sanction  of  his 
patron.  With  so  respectable  an  introduction,  he 
made  acquaintance  with  some  literary  charac- 
ters ;  and  being  thrown  into  the  society  of  cer- 
tain daily  and  weekly  scribblers,  whose  stock  in 
trade  he  had  wit  enough  to  discover  did  not 
much  exceed  what  he  might  fairly  boast  himself, 
he  seriously  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  vocation, 
as  a  future  resource  against  starvation.  He 
had  read  several  treatises  upon  the  subject, 
translated  from  the  ancients,  and  imported  from 
the  French ;  and  his  first  efforts  were  made,  (of 
course  anonymously,)  in  the  magazines,  and 
other  of  the  abounding  depositories  of  ephemeral 
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trash  and  scandal.  But  the  little  smattering 
of  information,  of  which  it  had  cost  him  so  much 
labour  to  possess  himself,  was  not  sufficient  to 
sustain  him  on  a  level  even  with  these  hebdoma- 
dal vehicles  of  amusement.  He  began  to  despair 
of  success,  when  falling  in  with  a,  veteran  of  the 
trade,  he  ascertained  that  modern  criticism  may 
be  exercised  without  any  one  of  those  quali- 
fications which  are  supposed  to  form  its  basis  ; 
that  to  analyse  a  work  is  a  mere  waste  of  time ; 
and  that  the  only  principle  upon  which  its  merit 
or  demerit  rests,  (be  it  of  a  scientific,  practical, 
didactic,  or  moral  nature,)  is  to  be  found  in  the 
political  principles  of  the  author.  This  point 
being  duly  ascertained,  the  terms  of  approval 
or  condemnation  are  to  be  sought  in  the  best 
vocabulary  of  the  vulgar  tongue ;  and  an  arbi- 
trary sentence  is  passed  with  all  the  solemnity 
of  a  juridical  verdict.  The  process  is  com- 
pleted by  some  general  observations  on  the 
subject  under  discussion,  revealed,  perhaps,  for 
the  first  time,  by  the  unfortunate  author  himself, 
or  aided  by  the  ingenious  practice  of  index 
hunting.  This  man,  thus  qualified,  is  now  the 
editor  of  a  popular  review,  and  is  the  dread  and 
Scourge  of  those  who  formerly  held  his  talents  in 
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such  Utter  contempt,  that  they  would  have 
laughed  in  his  face,  had  he  ventured  an  opinion 
upon  any  literary  subject  in  their  presence." 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir,"  said  Pen,  "  you  sur- 
prize me.  I  considered  the  art  of  criticism  to 
have  been  one  of  the  noblest  —  " 

*'  And,  like  every  thing  noble  and  excel- 
lent, subject,  in  due  proportion,  to  be  tra- 
vestied and  rendered  ridiculous.  I  know  this 
man  well,  sir.  He  speaks  just  what  he  has 
picked  up  in  the  last  book,  or  last  conversation 
he  has  been  engaged  in.  You  may  know 
where  he  was  yesterday  by  the  flavour  of  his 
observations  to-day.  His  jokes,  when  he  ad- 
ventures upon  one,  are  spoiled  proverbs.  And 
his  wit,  when  he  attempts  it,  is  the  mere  art  of 
covering  what  is  threadbare  with  a  woof  of 
his  own  manufacture,  that  betrays  the  hotcli^ 

"  A  man  of  this  sort  surely,  sir,"  said  Pen 
Owen,  "  must  be  scouted  from  decent  society." 

"  So  far  from  it,  sir,  he  is  courted,  and 
dined,  and  lionized  from  house  to  house  among 
the  great,  and  little  great." 

"  Amazing!"  exclaimed  Pen,  "  that  a  man 
who  could  not  procure  a  dinner  by  his  own 
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wit,  should  revel  in  luxury  and  fame,  by 
decrying  the  wit  of  others." 

"  You  are,  by  your  acknowledgment,  sir," 
replied  Mr.  Duster,  "  fresh  on  the  town ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt,  when  you  are  better  acquainted 
with  what  is  going  forward,  your  present  amaze- 
ment will  be  attenuated  by  being  spread  over  a 
larger  surface,  until  at  last  you  will  learn  to  be 
astonished  at  nothing  in  this  great  world." 

At  this  moment  two  or  three  new  comers 
approached  the  table,  who  all  saluted  Mr. 
Duster  as  an  old  acquaintance.  A  gentleman 
of  the  party,  taking  up  the  pamphlet,  already 
an  object  of  so  much  discussion,  asked  one  of 
his  companions  if  he  had  read  it. 

"  Excellent,"  answered  he :  "I  could  not 
leave  it  after  I  had  read  the  first  two  or  three 
pages.     I  hear  it  is 's ." 

"  It  might  be  his,  indeed,  if  we  were  to 
judge  from  the  display  of  poHtical  knowledge 
and  official  information  — " 

*'  And  its  wit  —  the  true  genuine  Attic  turn 
—  here,  give  it  me.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
happiest  instances  of  the  vis  comica  I  ever  met 
with,"  reading  aloud  an  extract  from  the  work. 
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"  Still,"  said  the  third  gentleman,  who  had 
not  yet  spoken,  "  I  doubt  the  correctness  of 
your  suspicions." 

Pen  began  to  anticipate  a  new  battle  of  book- 
worms, and  was  rising  from  his  seat,  when 
Mr.  Duster,  gently  touching  his  arm,  invited 
him  to  sit  down  again,  with  a  smile  and  a  flush 
of  countenance  which  bespoke  some  actual 
pleasure,  or  pleasure  about  to  offer  itself. 

"  Indeed,"  answered  the  speaker  who  held 
the  book,  "  I  think  I  cannot  be  mistaken." 

"  Indeed,"  retorted  the  other,  laughing,  "but 
you  are,  —  is  he  7iot,  Mr.  Duster  ?" 

Duster  evidently  wished  to  look  more  con- 
fused than  he  did;  but  the  reference  did  not 
appear  to  interrupt  the  pamphlet-reader,  who 
seemed  again  struck  by  some  new  beauty,  which 
he  pointed  out  to  his  companion ;  so  that 
Mr.  Duster's  confusion  was  lost  upon  part  of 
the  company.  Whether  it  was  with  a  view  to 
clear  himself  from  the  implied  charge,  or 
whether  he  had  any  other  motive,  the  reader 
will  hereafter  learn ;  but  Mr.  Duster  was  the 
first  to  break  silence,  after  the  delighted  critic 
had  closed  the  book,  with  some  very  hearty 
general  commendations. 
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"  Nay,  nay,  my  clear  sir,"  applying  himself 
to  his  accuser,  with  as  confused  an  air  as  he 
could  call  up,  "  it  is  not  fair,  it  is  not  indeed, 
to  charge  any  nonsensical  publication,  that  at- 
tracts public  attention  upon  — ** 

"  My  good  friend,"  observed  the  other, 
**  this  is  a  publication  any  man  in  the  country 
may  be  proud  of." 

"  My  dear  sir,  you  confuse  me,"  stammered 
Mr.  Duster,  labouring  to  give  countenance  to 
his  words. 

"  Is  it  really  so  ?"  asked  the  critic,  turning 
to  his  companion,  in  a  whisper. 

"  Positively,"  affirmed  the  other. 

"  You  really  are  too  bad,"  said  Mr.  Duster, 
rising  from  his  seat,  and  hurrying  into  the 
shop,  as  if  to  make  his  escape :  you  are  not  to 
be  trusted.  I  mean  —  good  morning,  gentle- 
men. Good  morning,  sir,  turning  towards 
Pen,  who,  struck  by  the  novelty  of  the  scene, 
arose  also  to  take  his  departure. 


(  »1  ) 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Pen  Owen  returned  to  his  lodgings,  musing 
upon  the  scenes  he  had  just  witnessed ;  and,  be- 
ginning to  perceive  some  of  the  inconveniences 
of  authorship,  again  revolved  in  his  mind  the 
several  plans  which  had  presented  themselves  to 
his  adoption.  These  were  soon  interrupted  by 
visions  respecting  Ellice  Craig,  and  the  mys- 
tery in  which  her  fate  still  appeared  to  be  en- 
veloped ;  when  his  servant,  entering,  asked  him, 
whether  he  intended  to  dress.  He  recollected, 
for  the  first  time,  his  engagement  with  Major 
Irwin,  and  looking  at  his  watch,  hastily  equipped 
himself,  and  proceeded  to  the  coffee-house 
named  by  that  gentleman.  He  found  him 
in  waiting;  and  dinner  being  set  upon  table, 
was  despatched,  and  cleared  away  in  the  regu- 
lar order  of  things.  After  some  preliminaiy 
conversation,  in  the  course  of  which  Pen  Owen 
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bad  completely  laid  open  the  state  of  his  affairs, 
his  companion  asked  him  in  what  manner  he 
proposed  to  establish  himself,  and  whether  the 
most  prudent  plan  would  not  be,  to  return  to 
his  uncle  and  come  to  an  explanation  with 
him. 

"  What !  sir,"  exclaimed  Pen,  "  and  sue 
for  pardon,  when  I  acknowledge  no  guilt  ?" 

"  He  is  your  uncle,  and  your  friend — a  kind 
and  indulgent  one,  by  your  account." 

"  The  best,  the  kindest  being  that  ever  ex- 
isted, sir,"  cried  Pen. 

"  Then,  surely  some  concession  on  your 
part  — " 

'*  What  !  — when  I  need  his  assistance  ?" 

**  It  is  generally  the  moment,"  said  the  Major, 
smiling,  "  when  a  true  friend  is  most  needful." 

"  And  would  you  have  me,  sir,  basely  truckle 
to  him  for  assistance,  and  sacrifice  my  inde- 
pendence." 

*'  Independence,  my  young  friend,  (if  you  will 
honour  me  by  allowing  me  to  call  you  so,)  is  a 
vague  term.  It  is  sometimes  adopted  to  cover 
selfish  and  morose  feelings;  sometimes  to  get 
rid  of  troublesome  monitors;  sometimes  to 
break  up  the  very  foundations  of  society. 
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"  It  has  no  such  construction  with  me,"  said 
Pen  :  "  it  simply  points  to  that  innate  feehng 
of  an  honourable  mind  which  scorns  to  accept 
favours  at  the  expense  of  principle,  and  would 
rather  starve  than  do  that  from  an  interested 
motive  which  it  refuses  to  do  voluntarily." 

"  I  hke  your  definition,"  said  the  Major, 
"  better  than  any  of  my  own  ;  but,  my  good  sir, 
you  talk  of  starving,  as  a  coffee-house  politician 
talks  of  a  mihtary  campaign :  you  liave  no  con» 
cej)tion  of  the  thing  itself. 

'•'  I  can  conceive  it,"  said  Pen,  smiling,  but 
not  with  his  usual  animation. 

"  I  have  felt  it,"  sighed  the  Major. 

«  Indeed  !" 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  and  I  can  assure  you  it  is  an 
alternative  which  indejiendence  itself  would 
shudder  at." 

"  How  can  this  have  been,  sir  ?"  asked  Pen. 

"  I  am  a  soldier,  and  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
Mr.  Owen,"  answered  the  Major :  "  like  you,  I 
had  to  make  my  own  way,  —  like  you,  I  boasted 
my  independence." 

"  And  it  has  gloriously  carried  you  through 
all  difficulties,"  exclaimed  Pen,  who  thought 
G  2 
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himself  victorious  in  the  argument,  as  he  viewed 
his  companion, 

"  You  are  not  to  judge  of  a  play  or  a  novel 
by  reading  the  last  pages,  or  seeing  the  last  act. 
The  cunning  or  talent  of  an  author  may,  to 
please  his  patrons,  wind  up  all  difficulties  by 
making  his  hero  happy  at  last,  as  they  call  it ; 
but  the  catastrophe  in  real  life  is  not  so  easily 
brought  about.  Were  you  acquainted  with  my 
history,  it  would  not  hold  out  a  very  tempting 
example  to  your  adoption,  Mr.  Owen," 

*'  I  would  be  content,  nevertheless,  if  I  were 
sure  of — " 

'*  Sure  of  what?"  asked  the  Major. 

"  Of  being  so  happy  and  good  a  man  as  you 
appear  to  be." 

"  You  did  well  to  say  appear,  my  dear  sir," 
sighed  the  Major. 

"  I  have  been  called  an  impudent  fellow," 
said  Pen  smiling,  "  often  and  often  by  my 
dear  good  uncle,  but  I  have  not  impudence 
enough  —  to  —  " 

"  To  do  what  ?"  asked  the  Major. 

*'  To  ask  to  be  admitted  to  your  confidence : 
you  say  you  were  once  thrown  upon  the  world 
like  myself:  I  feel  satisfied  that  your  advice — " 
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"  You  would  know  my  history,  in  short,"  said 
the  Major. 

"  That's  the  very  point."  • 

"  I  can  have  no  other  objection  to  give  it,  my 
dear  sir,  than  the  fear  of  tiring  you  :  it  is  told, 
indeed,  in  a  few  words." 

"  The  objection  cannot  be  valid,  I  swear," 
cried  Pen,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  youthful 
curiosity.  The  Major  sighed,  and  resting 
his  head  upon  his  hands,  seemed  to  be  re- 
collecting himself  for  a  few  moments, — when 
lifting  his  eye  to  our  hero's  countenance,  he 
saw  it  distorted  by  a  most  extraordinary  ex- 
pression, arising  evidently  from  a  note  he  was 
perusing,  and  which  the  waiter  had  put  into  his 
hand,  whilst  the  Major  had  been  collecting  the 
materials  for  his  history.'* 

"  Who  gave  you  this  ?"  demanded  Pen  of 
the  waiter. 

"  A  ticket-porter  brought  it  this  moment  to 
the  bar." 

"  And  how  did  you  know  me  ?" 

"  The  man  pointed  you  out  to  me,  sir." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"  He  can  scarcely  have  left  the  door,  sir." 
Fen  seized  his  hat,  and  rushed  into  the  street ; 
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but  finding  a  host  of  men  instead  of  an  indi- 
vidual, and  having  no  clear  idea"  in  his  mind  of 
the  costume  bf  a  ticket-porter,  he  ran  forward, 
looking  and  asking  for  what  no  single  individual 
could  understand  or  answer.  He  had  threaded 
several  of  the  crowded  streets  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  James's,  and  had  some  con- 
fused notion  that  he  was  directing  his  pursuit 
correctly  as  long  as  he  had  some  one  to  push 
aside,  or  outstrip  ;  but  at  length  finding  himself 
in  an  unfrequented  street,  where  no  one  appear- 
ed to  oppose  his  march,  he  began  to  reflect 
upon  the  inutility  and  folly  of  his  pursuit. 

He  had  scarcely  been  out  of  his  lodgings  after 
dusk  since  his  residence  in  London,  having  never 
dined  from  home;  and  being  generally  suffi- 
ciently exercised  during  his  morning  perambula- 
tions, he  had  not  any  disposition  to  nocturnal 
rambles. 

He  was  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  or  even  to  re- 
turn to  the  Major  whom  he  had  so  abruptly  left 
in  the  coffee-room.  He  stopped  just  under  the 
light  of  a  lamp,  to  re-peruse  the  note,  lest  any 
thing  should  have  escaped  his  notice:  it  ran 
in  these  words ; 
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"  Beware,  young  man,  of  the  connection  you 
are  forming,  lest  you  become  the  victim  of  an 
adventurer,  whose  character  is  too  well-known 
to  endanger  any  but  a  novice  in  the  ways  of 
this  vile  town.  One  who  has  embarked  her 
whole  hope  of  future  happiness  in  your  affec- 
tion warns,  although  she  dare  not  appear  to 
ward  off  the  danger."  It  appeared  certainly  to 
be  a  female  hand ;  and  what  other  female  could 
Pen  dream  of  but  EUice  Craig :  was  it  her 
hand  ?  he  was  not  collected  enough  to  judge 
critically,  but  he  thought  it  not  unlike  it.  It 
might  be  disguised  ;  and  with  this  allowance,  he 
felt  convinced  that  the  Major  was  an  impos- 
tor, and  that  his  EUice  was  near  him. 

"  It  must  be  she,"  he  said  aloud,  as  he  closed 
the  note  to  put  it  in  his  pocket.  "  It  is,"  said  a 
female  voice  close  to  his  ear  :  "  follow,  and  be 
silent."  Pen  was  struck  mute  :  he  had  nearly 
taken  a  decent  looking  woman  of  forty  for  his 
Ellice ;  but  obeying  the  voice  like  a  child,  or  as 
if  numbed  by  the  approach  of  something  super- 
nal, he  followed  his  conductor  without  hesi- 
tation. They  had  not  advanced  far,  when  the 
woman  ascending  the  steps  of  a  respectable 
looking  house,  and  opening  the  door  softly, 
G   4 
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motioned  to  Pen  Owen  to  enter.  He  un- 
hesitatingly obeyed ;  and  before-  he  had  time 
to  reflect  upon  what  he  was  doing,  found  him- 
self in  an  elegant  well-furnished  drawing-room. 
He  was  left  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
collect  his  scattered  thoughts,  which,  however, 
bnly  supplied  him  with  some  vague  undefined 
ideas,  that  EUice  Craig  would  certainly  appear 
before  him. 

He  heard  voices  whispering  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  which  was  only  separated  by  large 
folding  doors ;  and  the  handle  of  one  of  these 
was  evidently  turning  for  the  admission  of 
some  person,  who  appeared  unwilling  to  enter. 
Pen  stood  like  a  statue,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  lock :  he  heard  distinctly  the  words,  "  I  can- 
not, will  not  see  him,"  when  a  thundering 
knock  at  the  street  door  was  followed  by  a 
slight  scream  from  the  inner  room,  and  a  rush 
up  the  staircase  adjoining.  The  intervening 
door  was  thrown  open,  and  his  former  conduc- 
tor seizing  him  by  the  arm,  entreated  him  for 
heaven's  sake  to  be  silent,  and  obey  her.  He 
would  have  remonstrated,  but  the  woman's 
countenance  spoke  the  agony  of  her  fears ;  and 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  hurried  forward  into 
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the  adjoining  room.  She  threw  open  the  fold- 
ing doors  of  a  large  French  Buhl  cabinet,  and 
pushing  him  in,  secured  it  on  the  outside.  This 
skilful  manoeuvre  was  scarcely  executed,  when 
a  heavy  step  on  the  stair  was  heard,  and  the 
master  of  the  house  evidently  entered  the  front 
drawing-room,  the  doors  of  which  were  still 
standing  open. 

"  Where  is  Miss  Irwin?"  asked  the  gentle- 
man. 

"  She  is  not  well,  sir,"  answered  the  same 
woman,  who  had  hitherto  acted  the  principal 
part  in  the  drama. 

"  Heavens !  not  well ;  why,  she  was  well 
when  I  left  home." 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  she  found  herself  suddenly 
seized  after  dinner." 

"  Not  seriously  ?" 

"  Oh  dear  no.  Major,  only  a  little  faintish  or 
so  ;  so  she  thought  it  better  to  go  to  bed  early." 

«  Early,  indeed  !" 

"  Yes,  you  are  early,  Major ;  it  is  but  just 
nine,  and  you  was'nt  expected  home  till  eleven." 

"  It  was  not  my  intention.  Desire  Morton 
to  bring  up  my  dressing-gown." 

**  There's  a  fire  in  your  own  room,  Major." 
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"  I  choose  to  have  my  things  here,  since  my 
daughter  is  gone  to  bed." 

"  Morton  is  not  at  home,  Major." 

"  Not  at  home ;  how's  that  ?" 

"  As  you  were  not  expected  so  early,  my  mis- 
tress allowed  him  to  step  out." 

"  Psha  !  she,  poor  soul,  spoils  you  all.  De- 
sire Thomas  to  bring  my  things  up  then." 

"  He  is  just  stept  out  with  a  note." 

"  A  note  !  to  whom  ?" 

«  I  forget,  sir." 

"  Forget !  why  you  seem  crazy  to-night, 
Bridget." 

"  Oh,  now  I  think  of  it,  it  was  to  the  mil- 
liner's in  Bond  Street." 

"  Nonsense ;  why  could  not  she  have  waited 
till  morning:  however,  women  will  be  wcwnen 
still,  good  Bridget,  and  there's  an  end  of  it. 
Reach  me  that  book,-  and  send  Morton  up 
when  he  returns." 

The  good  woman  retired,  but  not  without 
first  passing  through  the  back  room,  and  press- 
ing on  the  Buhl  cabinet,  to  ascertain  that  all  was 
safe  there. 

The  situation  of  Pen  Owen  may  be  more 
easily  conceived  than  described.     Pent  up  with 
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docketed  papers  and  parchments, — India  shawls 
and  pelisses  hanging  round  his  narrow  abode, 
—  he  could  scarcely  breathe,  and  would  un- 
questionably have  sallied  forth  and  cleared  up  the 
mistake,  had  he  not  felt  that  he  should,  though 
he  knew  not  how,  involve  the  character  of  the 
Major's  daughter,  or  some  other  female  in  his 
house,  w^ho  was  evidently  engaged  in  a  clandes- 
tine arrangement. 

He  had  ample  time  for  reflection,  and  could 
not  but  be  surprised  at  the  strange  coincidence 
which  had  brought  the  Major  and  himself  again 
into  such  close  contact.  Probably  it  was  a 
design :  he  had  been  decoyed  into  the  snare  of 
which  the  note  warned  him  ;  and  yet,  how  could 
he  have  been  drawn  to  the  very  spot?  He  re- 
collected that  one  of  the  persons  he  had  fixed 
on  had  certainly  ran  in  that  direction,  and  that 
he  liad  only  lost  sight  of  him  as  he  entered  the 
street.  I  say  he  recollected,  because  he  had 
overtaken  more  than  one  runner,  and  found  him- 
self mistaken  in  his  man ;  and  then  hurried  on 
to  a  new  pursuit:  the  last  instance,  however, 
recurred  to  his  mind  only  at  this  moment. 

Still,  the  Major  made  no  inquiries  that  argued 
a  previous  design;  and,  further,  he  was  evi- 
dently the  dupe  of  some  domestic  intrigue. 
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He  listened,  in  the  hope  that  the  Major,  hke 
the  heroes  of  romance,  or  the  buskin,  might 
reason  aloud,  and  let  his  purpose  out ;  but  the 
Major  quietly  perused  his  book,  except,  indeed, 
on  one  occasion,  when  throwing  it  from  him,  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  room,  and  stood  for 
some  moments  absorbed  in  thought,  just  opposite 
the  cabinet,  within  six  inches  of  poor  Pen's  nose. 
Pen,  than  whom  no  one  of  his  years  had  a 
quicker  perception  of  the  ridiculous,  was  scarcely 
able  to  retain  a  laugh  at  their  relative  position, 
when  the  door  of  the  other  drawing-room  open- 
ing, he  heard  the  Major's  valet  present  himself 
for  orders. 

*'  Shut  the  door,  Morton,"  said  his  master. 

This  was  the  outer  door.  The  Major  then 
put  several  questions  to  his  man,  the  purport  of 
which  Pen  could  not  exactly  distinguish,  but 
caught  sufficient  to  convince  him,  that  he  had 
been  set  to  watch  the  motions  of  some  parti- 
cular person.  At  length  he  heard  the  Major 
say,  in  a  more  distinct  tone  of  voice,  "  Morton, 
something  decisive  must  be  done  with  him  :  we 
must  get  him  into  our  power,  if  he  attempt  —  " 

"  That's  easy  enough,  sir :  I  saw  him  lurking 
about  the  house  this  very  evening." 

«  How !» 
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'    "  Indeed,  I  did  sir  :  he  was  reading  a  note 
under  a  lamp." 

Pen  started :  could  it  be  himself  that  was 
meant !  His  surprise  prevented  his  hearing  the 
whole  of  the  Major's  observation ;  but  he  caught 
the  closing  words  :  "  Surely  my  daughter  coultl 
never  have  warranted  this." 

"  Did  he  see  you  ?"  asked  the  Major,  after  a 
pause. 

"  No,  sir ;  I  took  care  of  that." 

"  Which  way  did  he  retreat  ?" 

"  That  I  could  not  perceive :  he  vanished  in 
a  moment.     I  should  have  thought  — " 

"  Thought  what,  Morton  ?" 

"  If  it  had  been  possible,  that  he  was  admit- 
ted into  this  house." 

"  Hey,  what!"  cried  the  Major,  stinting  from 
his  seat. 

"  Nay,  sir,  it  could  not  be." 

"  I  don't  know  that,  Morton :  I  have  had  my 
suspicions :  my  daughter's  sudden  illness  to- 
night makes  me  suspect  something.  Bridget 
appeared  confused,  too,  on  my  unexpected  arri- 
val :  surely Look  into  that  room,  Morton." 

Pen  trembled,  not  from  any  personal  appre- 
hension, but  from  the  dread  of  being  exposed 
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in  a  situation  so  degrading,  and  rendered  the 
more  embarrassing  by  his  having  submitted  to 
it  so  long,  ! 

The  servant  laid  his  hand  upon  the  lock  of 
the  cabinet  as  he  passed,  into  a  third  apartment, 
but  the  key  having  been  withdrawn  by  the  cau- 
tious Abigail,  he  did  not  stop  to  examine  it. 
He  found  nothing  to  excite  suspicion ;  and  re- 
turning to  his  master,  who  continued  pacing  the 
room,  the  conversation  ceased. 

The  Major  prepared  to  go  to  rest;  but, 
seeming  to  recollect  something,  he  returned, 
and  calling  Morton  to  him,  said,  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice,  "  You  alone  must  be  my  confidant; 
you  are  acquainted  with  every  thing ;  you  must 
yourself  watch  him  ;  you  know  his  lodgings ; 
never  lose  sight  of  him.  Is  he  acquainted  with 
5'our  person  ?" 

The  servant  answered  in  the  negative,  "  I 
am  certain  he  is  not." 

"  That's  well,"  returned  the  Major ;  and  the 
coast,  after  a  short  period,  was  left  clear,  —  but 
not  open  to  poor  Pen,  whose  contending  feel- 
ings, having  so  small  a  space  for  vent,  had  nearly 
overpowered  his  discretion,  and  induced  him  to 
burst  upon  the  conspirators,  who,  he  enter- 
13 
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tained  not  a  doubt,  had  some  design  upon  him, 
but  of  what  nature,  or  on  what  account,  he  had 
no  possible  means  of  conjecturing. 

The  intention  of  the  Major,  thus  accidentally 
betrayed  to  him,  fully  confirmed  the  caution  given 
in  the  note  he  had  received  in  the  coffee-room ; 
and  he  thanked  his  good  fortune  that  had  hurried 
him  off  in  pursuit  of  the  messenger,  instead  of 
shewing  the  note  to  the  Major,  which,  with  the 
natural  impetuosity  of  his  character,  he  most 
assuredly  would  have  done.  He  had  searched 
in  vain  for  any  loophole  which  might  enable 
him  to  ascertain  the  person  of  Morton,  which  it 
was  now  become  important  he  should  know;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  cabinet,  which  had  been  plun- 
dered from  some  of  the  royal  palaces  of  France, 
had  been  newly  fitted  up,  and  was  in  a  state  of 
perfect  order,  and  free  from  all  dilapidation. 

Whilst  his  mind  had  such  food  for  I'eflection, 
he  remained  as  patiently  as  he  could,  although 
fatigued  beyond  measure  by  the  awkwardness  of 
his  position,  which  the  fear  of  being  discovered 
prevented  his  improving  during  the  whole 
of  the  domestic  dialogue  he  had  just  overheard. 
The  deep  silence  that  followed,  broken  only 
by  the  occasional  knell  of  a  watchman's  voice, 
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emboldened  him  to  place  his  right  leg  in  the 
position  previously  occupied  by  his  left. 

This  important  change  reconciled  him  for  a 
few  minutes  to  his  protracted  imprisonment;  but 
after  having  heard  the  silver  chimes  of  a  French 
clock,  which  corresponded  with  the  cabinet, 
and  was  placed  just  over  his  head,  mellifluously 
record  the  lapse  of  six  succeeding  quarters,  he 
began  most  seriously  to  deliberate  the  possible 
means  of  escaping,  without  the  risk  of  being 
seized  as  a  housebreaker.  At  length,  however, 
he  heard  the  approach  of  a  light  step,  succeed- 
ed by  an  application  of  a  key  to  the  door  of  his 
prison-house. 

"  Hist,  hist,"  whispered  a  female  voice,  which 
was  a  sufficient  signal  for  poor  Pen  to  bolt  out. 
"  Hush,  hush,"  the  same  voice  repeated,  whilst 
utter  darkness  prevailed ;  and  surrendering  his 
hand,'which  was  immediately  seized,  he  followed, 
in  breathless  anxiety,  his  conductress.  She  led 
him  down  the  stairs,  which  creaked  most 
abominably  under  the  double  weight,  and  occa- 
sioned no  trifling  trepidation  to  the  trembling 
guide. 

Passing  on  tiptoe  along  the  hall,  they 
came  to  the   street-door,   the  bolts  of  which 
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seemed  to  set  her  strength  at  defiance.  Pen 
tbllowed  the  direction  of  her  hand,  and  pulled 
it  back  with  such  violence,  that  the  house  re- 
echoed with  the  sound.  "  Heaven  on  earth  !" 
exclaimed  the  woman,  "  what  have  you  done  ?" 
A  light  flashed  upon  the  stairs  :  Pen  could  now 
almost  distinguish  his  danger;  and  wrenching 
open  the  door,  was  in  a  few  minutes  as  many 
hundred  paces  from  it  in  an  adjoining  street. 

What  was  to  be  done  now,  occasioned  him 
but  little  comparative  concern  ;  and  yet  he  knew 
not  where  he  was,  and  felt  the  hazard  of  apply- 
ing to  any  chance  passenger,  or  the  watch,  for 
information.  He  walked  on,  however,  at  a 
brisk  rate,  'till  feeling  himself,  as  he  supposed, 
safe  from  pursuit,  he  ventured  to  ask  the  way  to 
Bury-Street,  where,  after  the  adventures  of  the 
night,  he  was  at  length  truly  happy  to  find 
himself. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  he  had  subject-matter 
enough  to  occupy  his  waking  thoughts,  which, 
nevertheless,  aided  by  a  strong  and  youthful 
constitution,  soon  became  actual  dreams ;  so  that, 
when  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  separate  the  reality  from  the  fanciful 
accompaniments   with    which     the)^  had    been 
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decked  out  b^^  the  drowsy  deity,  —  who  seems 
to  have  opened  his  twofold  gates  of  ivory  —  as 
well  as  horn  ! 

He  re-perused  the  note  which  had  involved 
him  in  so  much  perplexity,  hoping,  no  doubt, 
that  the  sun  might  throw  more  light  upon  it 
than  the  meaner  satellites  of  the  preceding 
evening;  and  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
much  against  his  will,  that  the  hand-writing, 
though  apparently  of  the  feminine  gender,  was 
not  at  all,  —  making  every  allowance  for  pre- 
sumed disguise,  —  like  that  of  Ellice  Craig, 
which  was,  of  course,  as  familiar  to  him  as  his 
own. 

Who  then  could  it  come  from  ?  Here  eveiy 
surmise,  and  every  shadow  of  surmise,  was  cut 
off.  The  former  part,  being  admonitory,  might, 
indeed,  come  either  from  an  enemy  to  the  Major, 
or  from  a  friend  to  unprotected  youth.  But  what 
woman  could  be  interested  in  his  fate,  unless  it 
were  Ellice  herself?  And  yet,  would  she  em- 
ploy another  person  to  rescue  him  from  danger, 
when  a  word  or  a  line  from  herself  would  have 
effectually  saved  him?  Besides,  where  could 
she  be  concealed  ?  How  could  she  be  acquainted 
with  his  movements  ?  Whv  not,  if  at  liberty  to 
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communicate  with  him,  dissolve  tlie  mystery 
which  enveloped  her,  and  which  could  not 
possibly  be  voluntary. 

At  one  moment  he  resolved  to  come  to  an  ex- 
planation with  the  Major;  but  the  suspicious 
conduct  he  had  witnessed,  so  confirmatory  of 
the  warning  given  in  the  note,  determined  him 
to  have  no  further  communication  with  him.  He 
had  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  title  of  Black 
Jack  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  lower 
classes,  from  some  knowledge  of  his  previous 
life,  and  that  he  had  his  reasons  for  holding 
himself  aloof  from  general  society. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  deep  reasoning 
was  a  resort  to  his  old  expedient  of  advertise- 
ments, clothed  under  all  forms,  enigmatical  and 
anagrammatical,  which  sometimes  surprise  a 
reader  of  the  fashionable  London  journals. 

Having  despatched  his  servant,  and  lightened 
this  part  of  the  burden  under  which  he  was 
doomed  to  labour,  he  determined  to  revisit  the 
bookseller's  shop  in  which  he  had  been  the  day 
before,  and  to  ascertain,  from  that  person,  the 
best  mode  of  employing  his  talents,  so  that  they 
might  no  longer  lie  "  hid  under  a  bushel."  To 
suffer  them  to  remain  barren,  or  even  fallow, 
II  ^1 
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whilst  capable  of  producing  an  immediate  crop 
to  supply  his  wants,  was  out  of  tlie  question. 
Accordingly,  after  having  looked  over  the  papers 
in  the  back  shop,  he  accosted  Mr.  Duodec,  and 
desired  a  private  conference.  He  was  immedi- 
ately ushered  into  the  sanctum  of  this  Maecenas, 
who,  placing  a  chair  for  his  visitor,  sat  himself 
down  opposite  to  him. 

Pen  came  to  the  point  at  once.  "  Sir," 
said  he,  "  I  wish  to  turn  my  talents  to  account." 

"  A  very  natural  resolution,  sir,"  observed 
Duodec,  smiling. 

'•  And  I  wish  to  learn  from  you  in  what  line 
they  can  be  best  and  most  profitably  employed?" 

"  Really,  sir,"  answered  the  bookseller, 
"  that  is  a  question  which  seldom  comes  before 
me.  I  am  rarely  consulted  before  an  author 
has  made  up  his  mind  as  to  his  particular  line." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  cried  Pen,  "  I  have  no 
particular  line.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
upon  what  fund  I  draw  for  my  materials." 

"  Indeed  !  — why  then,  sir,  you  must  be  an 
universal  genius." 

"  Not  that  —  not  that — but  I  have  many 
resources  that  — " 

'*  Are  you  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  sir  ?" 
17 
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*'  Neither,'*  answered  Pen,  with  an  air  of 
confidence. 

"  Really,  —  some  public  school,  I  presume  ?" 

"  None,  sir :  my  education  has  been  of  a 
more  general  nature  than  any  of  the  old 
methods  can  supply." 

"  Humph  :  —  then  I  presume  you  are  of  the 
new  school  ?" 

"  The  world  is  my  school,  sir." 

"  That's  a  public  one,  you  will  admit,"  ob- 
served Duodec,  smiling:  "  you  have,,  then, 
travelled  ?" 

"  Never." 

"  You  have  been  engaged  in  public  business?'* 

"  Never." 

"  I  would  not  ask  impertinent  questions," 
said  the  bookseller ;  "  but  may  I  request  to 
know  where  you  have  studied  the  world  to  be 
so  well  acquainted  with  it  ?" 

"  In  books,  sir." 

"  Books  !  —  it  does  not  become  me  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  books,  but  — " 

"  But  what,  sir." 

"  Books  afford  but  litde  insight  into  the 
business  of  the  world," 
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"  I  have  no  concern  with  the  business  of  the 
world,"  answered  Pen. 

'*  Then,  sir,  may  I  request  to  know  what 
business  you  have  with  me  ?'* 

"  To  have  your  opinion  upon  the  nature  of 
a  work  I  meditate." 

"  This  is  to  the  point :  —  what  is  the  nature 
of  it?" 

"  That  I  want  you  to  tell  meJ' 

"  Sir  !"  exclaimed  the  bookseller,  drawing 
back  his  chair. 

"  I  wish  to  know,"  proceeded  Pen,  "  what 
sort  of  subject :  in  short,  I  want  to  make  money  : 
having  been  thrown  out,  by  some  family  dis- 
putes, I  must  turn  my  talents  to  account." 

*'  Really,  sir,"  said  Duodec,  in  a  more 
serious,  I  might  add,  more  lofty  tone,  "  I  can 
be  of  very  little  assistance  to  you  in  that  way." 

"  Are  you  not  a  publisher  ?" 

"  True,  sir." 

"  And  do  you  not  purchase  the  works  of 
living  authors  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly." 

"  Then  how  is  it  out  of  your  way  to  tell  me 
what  subject  is  best  suited  to  your  purpose  ?" 
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«'  Because,  sir,  in  a  few  words,  I  am  not 
called  upon  to  furnish  the  raw  material,  and  to 
pay  for  the  manufacture  afterwards." 

^'  Raw  material !"  exclaimed  Pen, 

^'  To  be  sure :  if  I  supply  the  subject,  where' j» 
the  merit  of  writing  ?" 

"  Merit !  —  why,  where  lies  the  merit,  if  not 
in  the  writing  ?" 

"  Whist!  — I  have  twenty  men  employed 
at  this  moment,  at  seven  shillings  a  sheet,  in 
turning  old  books  into  new." 

"  You  speak  in  enigmas,  Mr.  Duodec  — 
past  my  comprehension  altogether  —  old  books 
into  new  ?" 

"  To  be  sure:  —  a  wiser  man  than  either  you 
or  myself  said,  some  thousand  years  ago,  that 
there  was  nothing  new  under  the  sun ;  and  it  is 
oot  likely  we  should  have  discovered  new  mines 
since." 

"  This  may  be  true,  with  restrictions,  —  but 
still  — still!— ." 

"  Why,"  interrupted  the  bookseller,  '*  what 
authors  stole  and  presented  to  our  grandfathers, 
are,  by  a  little  careening,  rendered  just  as  good 
as  new ;  and  diat's  the  secret." 

*'  But,  sir,  I  flatter  myself — " 
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"  You  do  indeed,  sir,  if  you  expect  to  do 
any  thing  without  having  discovered  the  bent 
of  your  own  talent.  If  you  merely  want  em- 
ployment, and  are  contented  to  drudge  at  seven 
shillings  a  sheet,  I'll  not  refuse  to  —  " 

"  D n  Mr.  what's  your  name!"  cried  Pen, 

starting  from  his  chair:  "  I  have  a  mind  to  kick 
you  out  of  your  own  shop." 

"  Heyday !  Mr.  Would-be-author,  what's 
this  ?  would  you  dare  —  " 

"  Dare  —  I  dare  do  more  than  you  suspect, 
you  impudent  —  " 

"  Help,  help,"  cried  out  Duodec,  in  a  sten- 
torian voice,  which  brought  several  gentlemen 
customers,  as  well  as  the  shopmen  to  his  aid : 
"  here's  a  sturdy  beggar,"  exclaimed  he,  as 
soon  as  he  had  formed  the  phalanx  round  his 
body,  "  who  wants  to  brain  me,  because  I  won't 
purchase  talents  that  lie  in  the  mopn  !" 

*'  Silence,  thou  reptile,"  cried  Pen,  with  in- 
creasing rage :  "  I  will  expose  your  insolence  to 
the  world." 

"  Why,  confound  the  fellow,"  vociferated 
the  man  of  books,  "  he  knows  no  more  of  the 
world  than  the  babes  in  the  wood  :  I  can't 
guess  what  all  this  uproar's  about :  for  my  part,  I 
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don't  know  what  business  he  has  in  my  shop  — 
I'll  swear  the  peace  against  him." 

"  Pray,  pray,  gentlemen,"  said  a  by-stander, 
'*  be  cool,  here  is  some  misunderstanding,  no 
doubt."  Then  turning  to  Pen,  "  Really,  sir, 
here  is  something  to  be  set  right :  Mr.  Duodec, 
I  can  assure  you  —  " 

"  Is  a  most  impudent  — " 

"  Nay,  my  dear  sir,"  interrupted  the  good- 
natured  mediator,  standing  between  the  enraged 
parties,  "  allow  me  to  interfere." 

"  Why,  sir,"  exclaimed  Pen,  still  endeavour- 
ing to  approach  the  bookseller,  "  this  scoundrel 
had  the  audacity  to  offer  me  seven  shillings  a 
sheet." 

"  I  offered  no  such  thing,  mark  that:  I 
offered  no  such  thing,"  roared  the  enraged 
Duodec  :  "  I  only  yielded  to  his  necessities." 

"  My  necessities,  scoundrel !"  retorted  Pen. 

"  It  is  evident,  sir,'*  said  the  mediator,  "  that 
there  is  an  error," 

"  No  error,"  bawled  the  bookseller,  who 
could  now  parley  in  security :  "  he  told  me  he 
wanted  to  make  money  by  his  wits." 

"  Silence,  prithee,  Mr.  Duodec ;  you  only 
make  matters  worse,"  cried  die  genUeman. 
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"  Worse !  what  care  1  —  am  I  to  be  nosed 
by  a  needy  dependant  ?" 

''  A  dependant !"  roared  Pen. 

"  Aye,  a  pennyless  fellow,  that  does  not 
know  what  to  write  about." 

''  Gentlemen,  gentlemen  !  this  is  not  to  be 
borne:  I  will  make  an  example  of  the  puppy;'* 
so  saying,  our  hero  darted  forward,  and  would 
certainly  have  carried  his  threat  into  execution, 
if  the  poor  man  had  not  made  good  his  retreat, 
rallying,  however,  at  every  step,  and  disputing, 
like  a  skilful  general,  every  inch  of  ground, 
without  risking  a  close  action. 

"  He  shall  pay  for  this,  I  promise  him  !'* 
(Retreat  sounded.)  —  "  He  shall  not  get  off  so 
cheaply,  be  assured  1"  (March.)  —  "  An  impu- 
dent— "  (quick  time,  on  perceiving  the  enemy 
advance,)  until  having  reached  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole 
field  of  battle,  he  strained  his  lungs  in  com- 
manding his  household  troops  to  send  for  half- 
a-dozen  constables  as  allies. 

The  gentleman  who  had  stept  forward  to  pre- 
vent any  actual  mischief,  now  drew  Pen  Owen 
aside,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  leave  the  shop. 
He  allowed  himself  to  be  thus  gently  drawn 
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along  by  one  arm,  whilst  the  other  was  elevated 
in  a  menacing  flourish  towards  the  offending 
bookseller  ;  and  had  they  been  left  alone  to  their 
own  inventions,  there  is  little  doubt  but  we 
should  have  to  record  a  second  battle  of  the 
books,  if  not  with  equal  spirit,  —  at  least  with 
more  fatal  consequences  to  the  parties  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Motley,  for  that  was  the  stranger  gentle- 
man's name,  now  proceeded  to  enquire  of  Pen 
what  had  been  the  occasion  of  this  grand 
fracas^  endeavouring  to  turn  it  off  in  so  humor- 
ous a  manner,  that  Pen  himself  began  to  think 
that  he  had  made  rather  a  ridiculous  figure. 
Nevertheless,  he  could  not  forgive  the  audacious 
trader,  who,  even  in  the  forgetfulness  of  wrath, 
had  dared  to  call  the  heir  of  all  the  Owens  a 
dependant,  —  the  most  unfortunate  designation 
that  Mr.  Duodec  could  have  hit  upon,  unless 
his  design  had  been  to  wound  his  adversary  in 
the  most  vulnerable  part. 

As  the  clouds  dispersed,  however.  Pen,  who 
was  naturally  good  tempered,  began  to  see  things 
as  they  were,  and  to  feel  the  real  obligation  he 
owed  to  Mr.  Modey  for  his  interference.  They 
continued  to  lounjre  throuirh  the  streets ;  and  a^ 
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a  common  topic  was  afforded  by  the  late  scene, 
it  was  pursued  with  every  disposition  on  the 
part  of  his  new  acquaintance,  to  afford  Pen  what- 
ever information  he  desired.  Among  other 
things  our  hero  mentioned  what  had  passed  on 
the  same  spot  die  preceding  day,  and  spoke  of 
Mr.  Duster  as  an  author  whose  acquaintance  he 
felt  disposed  to  cultivate.  Mr.  Motley  shrug- 
ged up  his  shoulders  and  observed,  that  Mr. 
Duster  was  a  curious  character. 

"  Most  men  of  genius  are,"  added  Pen. 
"  That   appears  to   be   rather  begging  the 
question,  even  if  your  general  position  be  cor- 
rect ;  for  there  are  many  shades  of  opinion  re- 
specting Mr.  Duster's  abilities." 

"  Surely,  sir,  the  pamphlet  in  question  — " 
"  Is  as  much  his,  as  yours,  my  dear  sir." 
"  Why,  sir,  he  did  not  even  deny  it." 
"  Nay,  he  intended  to  confess  it." 
*'  What  can  you  mean,  sir?"  demanded  Pen, 
staring  his  new  ally  in  the  face. 

"  Neither  more  nor  less,  than  that  Duster  is 
one  of  those  waiters  upon  the  Muses,  who  is 
disposed  to  pick  up  every  '  unregarded  trifle^ 
that  drops  under  the  table,  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket  for  future  use." 
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"  I  confess  I  am  still  too  (lull  to  comprehend 
you." 

"  He  is,  my  dear  sir,"  continued  Motley,. 
"  so  charitably  given,  that  he  is  ready  to  adopt 
every  literary  bantling  that  has  any  thing  to  re- 
commend it,  —  if  the  father  be  so  unnatural  as 
not  to  claim  it." 

"  What !  father  other  men's  vi^orks  ?" 

"  Even  so ;  there  is  riot  a  pamphlet,  a  novel, 
a  squib  even,  given  to  the  world  anonymously, 
that  Duster  does  not  blush  some  unfortunate 
dupe  into  the  belief  of  being  his." 

"  Why,  this,"  cried  Pen,  laughing  aloud,  "  is 
a  new  species  of  larceny." 

"  And  succeeds  so  well,  that  Duster  has  ob- 
tained a  character  for  talent  which  it  is  difficult 
to  disprove ;  and,  therefore,  few  take  the  trouble 
to  examine.  It  is  said,  indeed,  and-  I  believe 
with  truth,  that  the  only  works  he  has  never 
been  induced  to  father  —  are  his  own." 

"  And  how  dared  he  provoke  such  an  enemy 
as  the  critic  Pepperal  ?" 

"  Because  Pepperal  is  a  receiver  of  stolen 
goods,  as  well  as  himself;  and  before  he  turned 
critic,  had  established  his  reputation  upon  a 
pamphlet  writteri  by  a  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
who,  he  knew,  dared  not  own  it." 
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"  Well,  sir,"*  said  Pen,  "we  live  to  learn. 
I  could  not  have  conceived  such -a  character 
yesterday." 

"  And  you  may  make  as  curious  discoveries  to- 
morrow. I  perceive  every  thing  is  new  to  you 
here,  sir,"  observed  Motley. 

Pen  immediately  let  him  into  his  whole  his- 
tory, as  if  he  were  unbosoming  himself  to  a 
friend  of  his  childhood,  whom  he  had  just  re- 
covered after  a  long  absence.  In  the  midst  of 
this  conversation,  the  two  gentlemen  were  met 
by  Major  Irwin,  who  coming  up  to  them  bowed 
slightly  to  Mr.  Motley,  but  with  much  cordiality 
would  have  shaken  Pen  by  the  hand,  which  he, 
however,  coldly  withdrew,  wished  him  good 
morning,  and  passed  on. 

"  You  know  Major  Irwin,"  observed  Motley. 

"  Do  ycm  sir  ?"  quickly  demanded  Pen. 

"  But  little  —  he's  a  shy  man,  and  — " 

"  And  what  ?"  asked  Pen. 

"  Not  very  popular." 

*'  Do  you  know  any  thing  against  him  ?" 
demanded  Pen. 

"  The  question  is  a  curious  one  to  a  stranger, 

«:«  » 
sir. 

"  It  is ;  but  it  is  important  to  me.''' 
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"  You  appear,  sir,  to  know  him  better  than  I 
do,  although,  by  your  manner,  it  seems  you  wish 
to  know  him  less." 

"  I  am  deeply  interested  in  knowing  what  he 
really  is." 

"  He  is  a  nabob,  I  believe." 

"  I  mean  his  character." 

"  That  of  most  nabobs,  I  fancy,  —  rich  and 
proud." 

"  His  morals  ?" 

"  Those  we  do  not  trouble  ourselves  much 
about,  in  this  great  town,  sir." 

"  Indeed  !  is  it  then  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  a  man  be  religious  or  repro- 
bate, virtuous  or  profligate  ?" 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  my  dear  sir,  but  I  can 
hardly  help  smiling  at  your  inexperience :  re- 
ligion is  a  man's  own  private  concern,  with 
which  the  world  hath  nothing  to  do :  his  virtue 
is  mere  abstinence  from  vice ;  and,  as  long  as 
he  guards  the  limit,  why,  what  on  earth  have 
you  or  I  to  do  with  the  question  ?" 

"  How,  sir  ?  —  are  breaches  of  duty  of  religion 
and  morality  openly  tolerated  in  society  ?" 
"  Oh,  by  no  means,"  replied  Motley;  "  but 
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oiir  criterion  is  not  bottomed  on  abstract  prin- 
ciples." 

"  Religion  and  morality,  abstract  principles, 
sirl" 

"  What  are  they  else,  my  good  sir?  Would 
you  have  us  go  to  the  minister  and  church- 
wardens for  a  certificate  of  a  man's  attendance  at 
church,  or  to  the  Tabernacle,  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther he  is  a  Methodist  ?" 

"  This  does  not  appear  necessary  to  — " 

"  Not  necessary  —  to  be  sure  not.  If  a  man 
cog  a  die,  or  shift  a  card,  indeed,  he  is  justly 
scouted  — " 

"  Or  calumniates  his  neighbour,  seduces  his 
friend's  wife,"  cried  Pen,  finishing  Motley's 
catalogue. 

"  Whoop  !  not  a  bit  of  it.  What  are  our 
courts  of  justice,  and  our  courts  of  honour,  open 
for,  think  ye,  if  we  are  to  trouble  ourselves  to 
take  down  evidence,  where  the  offence  is  not 
cognizable?  The  world  has  a  better  criterion 
whereby  to  judge  of  a  man." 

"  Pray,  sir,  —  you  perceive  my  ignorance; 
what  may  this  be  ?" 

«  His  credit." 
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*'  This  must  be  founded,  I  presume,  on  his 
character." 

"  — His  chariicter  for  choice  wine,  and  a  good 
cook." 

"  This  !  —  the  criterion  of  morals  !" 

"  Why  not?  it  is  simple,  and  every  man  is 
capable  of  forming  his  judgment  from  it." 

"  I  see  now,  sir,  you  are  bantering  me,"  said 
Pen,  with  good  humour. 

"  Upon  my  soul,  sir,"  replied  Motley,  "  I 
am  not:  how  do  you  imagine  the  test  of  religion 
or  morality,  as  you  call  them,  could  be  applied 
to  the  population  of  this  huge  town." 

**  And  pray,  sir,  have  you  no  better  test  of 
public  virtue,  than  of  private  morals." 

"  Of  public  character,  indeed,  the  criterion 
is  different." 

"  And  what  may  that  be  ?"  asked  Pen. 

"  Consistency." 

"  Consistency  is  a  collateral  testimony,  but 
not  a  direct  proof  of  principle." 

"  Principle,  my  dear  sir;  what  has  principle 
to  do  with  the  question  ?  if  a  man  has  once 
attached  himself  to  a  party  in  the  state,  his 
character  is  dependant  upon  his  rigid  adherence 
to  it." 

VOL.  II.  I 
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"  Whether  he  approve  or  condemn  its  con- 
duct ?"  asked  Pen. 

"  What  choice  has  he  of  approval  or  con- 
demnation, when  he  is  identified  with  it  ?  Is  a 
man  to  desert  his  wife,  when  he  has  taken  her 
for  *  better  or  worse,'  as  I  think  the  thing 
runs." 

*Vlt  appears  to  me,  sir,"  observed  Pen,  with 
rather  a  contemptuous  smile,  "  accordhig  to 
your  definition  of  private  morals,  that  such  de- 
sertion would  not  be  considered  very  heinous 
by  a  jury  of  husbands." 

"  Perhaps  not:  but  the  case  is  different; 
public  character  stands  upon  higher  ground." 

"  Upon  my  soul,  sir,"  cried  Pen,  "  I  can 
see  no  ground  for  public  virtue  to  gain  a  foot- 
ing upon,  since  you  have  no  foundation  for  pri- 
vate morals." 

"  Public  virtue !  Good  heaven !  sir,  you'll  be 
taken  for  a  Goth,  and  have  your  da;y  with  the 
Persian  ambassador,  and  the  Arctic  diver.  Who 
ever  talked  of  public  virtue  ?  —  It  is  of  public 
character  I  speak." 
«  What !" 

"  New  wonders,  sir ;  London  is  full  of  them. 
I  would  advise  you  to  take  boat  there,  (for  they 
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had  walked  as  far  as  Palace-yard,)  and  begin 
with  the  lions  in  the  Tower.  I  must  attend  a 
committee  above  stairs ;  and  so,  good  morning. 
To  the  Tower  !  to  the  Tower  !  sir,"  continued 
the  gentleman,  with  a  theatrical  air,  as  he  as- 
cended the  stairs  to  the  committee-room. 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Pen  aloud  ;  for  it  was 
an  unfortunate  habit  of  his,  to  give  audible  vent 
to  any  extraordinary  or  ardent  feeling  of  his 
mind  :  "  What !  —  a  member  of  Parliament !" 

"  At  your  service,  sir,"  answered  a  gi-ave- 
looking  gentleman,  who  supposed  himself  to 
have  been  addressed  by  Pen,  "  and  will  admit 
you  with  pleasure."  Our  hero  was  taken  by 
surprize;  but  the  courtesy  of  the  gentleman 
was  so  marked,  that  he  did  not  correct  the  mis- 
take; and,  accepting  the  proposition,  soon 
found  himself  seated  in  the  august  assembly  of 
the  representatives  of  the  British  empire. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Pen  Owen  was  struck  with  the  novelty  of  his 
situation,  and  very  soon  forgot  all  that  had 
offended  and  surprized  him  in  the  novel  and 
curious  conversation  which  had  so  recently  passed 
between  him  and  Mr.  Motley.  He  found  him- 
self seated  among  several  gentlemen  who  were 
provided  with  note-books,  and  all  the  necessary 
apparatus  for  taking  down  the  approaching 
debate.  Pen  listened  with  due  attention  to  all 
that  passed  among  his  neighbours  in  the 
gallery. 

««  We  shall  have  hot  work  to-night,"  said 
one. 

«  Perhaps  not.  I  hear  it*s  a  dead  thing,** 
answered  his  neighbour. 

«  Not  so  dead,  as  you  may  imagine,"  ob- 
served a  third  ;  "  Contretems  means  to  press  a 
division." 
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«  What  for  ?" 

♦*  Because  he  has  a  speech,  cut  and  dry,  for 
the  occasion." 

"  I'll  be  d d,  if  I   report  a  word  of  it 

then,"  cried  his  neighbour.  "  l\e  no  notion 
of  being  kept  here,  night  after  night,  with  these 
cursed  coxcombs." 

"  Why  he's   on  your  side,   Toby,"  said  a 
facetious  neighbour,  winking. 

*'  I  care  for  one  side  just  as  much  as  t'other," 
replied  the  first. 

"  But  you  must  print  him  — " 
<*  That's  as  I  please." 
**  NaV)  —  a  partisan." 

**  I'll  mar  him,  then,  if  he  exceed  half  an 
hour." 

"  What  a  hand  you  made  of  Lord  Zig- 
zag last  night,"  said  a  little  man,  leaning 
across  his  neighbour,  and  addressing  the  last 
speaker :  "  he  spoke  three  hours,  and  you  gave 
him  three  lines." 

*'  I  had  left  him  out  altogether ;  but  Overall 
came  to  the  office,  and  insisted  upon  some- 
thing." 

"  You  made  it  up,  however,  in  Browbeater's 
bpeech.'* 

I  3 
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"  Yes,"  replied  the  facetious  one  :  "  you 
gave  him  a  column  and  a  half,  though  he  was 
not  on  his  legs  five  minutes." 

"  How  !"  exclaimed  the  defendant,  with  some 
marks  of  surprize  on  his  countenance;  "  not 
speak  more  than  five  minutes  ?"    , 

"  Not  he :  he  was  taken  ill,  you  know." 

«  I  did  not  know,"  retorted  he,  indignantly ; 
"  and  some  of  you  gentlemen  might  have  taken 
the  trouble  of  informing  me,  as  you  saw  me 
leave  the  House  before  he  rose  to  speak." 

"  What  matters  it?"  cried  the  wag  of  the 
quorum :  "  you  made  a  speech  for  him;  and  the 
world  dares  not  dispute  our  word." 

"  Not  I  by ;  he  made  it  himself,  and  gave 

me  his  notes  before  hand ;  and  this  is  the  return 
I  get  by  rendering  them  into  English." 

"  He  forgot  it,  perhaps,"  observed  his  right- 
hand  neighbour. 

"  Not  he,"  returned  the  offended  reporter ; 
"  his  only  talent  is  learning  by  rote." 

"  A  political  parrot,"  exclaimed  one. 

^  Pol !  me  occidisti,'*  quoth  the  wag. 

Pen's  ears  appeared  to  him  to  be  elongated 
in  the  progress  of  this  dialogue;  that  is,  they 
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seemed  to  catch  something  of  more  extra- 
ordinary dimensions  than  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  receive,  and  to  force  their  way 
in  spite  of  his  reason.  Whether  the  reader 
may  be  induced  to  draw  another  inference 
from  this  figurative  mode  of  illustration,  I  pre- 
sume not  to  determine,  and  it  depends  much 
upon  his  being  one  of  the  initiated:  but  cer- 
tainly our  friend  Pen  would  have  been  set  down, 
by  the  present  company,  as  of  the  breed  famed 
for  an  excess  in  those  parts,  had  he  expressed 
any  portion  of  the  confusion  created  within  his 
cerebral  region,  by  the  abrupt  intrusion  of  this 
new  matter  into  it. 

The  astonishment  of  our  hero  was  not,  how^ 
ever,  destined  to  end  so  early  in  the  evening.  It 
was  not  from  the  temporary  disappointment 
which  he  experienced  on  finding  his  precon- 
ceived notions  of  senatorial  dignity  all  scatter- 
ed and  bewildered  by  the  actual  representation 
of  the  Exchange  at  Bristol,  or  the  club,  at  the 
White  Lion,  turned  loose  into  a  chapel  of  ease. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  his  opinions  of 
men  and  things,  being  formed,  we  know  not  how, 
and,  as  it  appeared  from  his  cross-examination 
by  Mr.  Duodec,  he  knew  not  where,  had  taken 
I  4- 
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root  in  his  mind,  without  much  analysis,  and 
without  being  at  all  brought  to  tlie  test  of  ex- 
perience. 

As  he  ascended  to  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  had  prepared  in  his  mind's  eye 
the  classical  illustrations  of  the  august  assembly 
of  conscript  fathers :  he  might  have  dispensed 
with  the  consular  fasces,  and  the  curule  chairs^ 
but  he  had  certainly  compounded  for  some 
equally  appropriate  illustrations  and  accom* 
paniments  of  senatorial  dignity.  He  never  for 
a  moment  doubted,  that  something  would  strike 
upon  his  view  to  impress  him  with  the  awe  and 
majesty  of  a  first  introduction  to  the  seat  of  im- 
perial legislature. 

Some  excuse,  therefore,  may  be  alleged 
in  his  favour,  when  he  beheld  a  desecrated 
chapel  occupied  by  some  scores  of  persons, 
lounging,  sitting,  or  lying  at  their  length  upon 
the  benches  in  muddy  boots,  slouched  hats,  silk 
handkerchiefs,  and  great  coats.  This  disap- 
pointment, which  luckily  was  not  expressed  in 
audible  terms,  was,  however,  fairly  overpowered 
by  the  I'evelation  of  the  mysteries  which  reached 
his  ears  in  the  gallery;  and  when  the  busi- 
ness before  the  House  was  brought  forward, 
14 
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lie  forgot  both,  in  his  deep  attention  to  the 
several  speakers  who  took  a  share  in  the  early 
part  of  the  discussion.  In  the  progress  of  the 
debate,  however,  he  saw  his  friend  of  the  day, 
Mr.  Motley,  rise  from  his  seat ;  and  never 
did  a  country  novice,  with  gaping  mouth  and 
open  eyes,  watch  the  movements  of  the  first 
conjuror  who  had  ever  the  honour  to  exhibit 
before  him,  with  more  tenseness  of  observation 
than  did  our  hero  listen  for  the  speech  of  this 
orator. 

When  he  had  time  to  recollect  himself,  after 
the  first  impression  was  a  little  worn  off,  he 
perceived  that  the  House  was  all  attention  to 
this  speaker,  and  caught  the  approving  sound 
of  some  one  behind  him,  who  exclaimed  in  a 
whisper,  "  A  clever  fellow,  sir,  a  prodigious 
speaker ;"  "  and  a  true  lover  of  his  countr}^," 
emphatically  returned  a  second  voice.  Pen  did 
not  turn  to  observe  the  persons ;  but  could  not 
avoid  perceiving,  that  two  of  his  reporting 
neighbours  sat  with  closed  books  during  the 
speech,  whilst  three  others  were  scribbling,  as 
if  they  would  wear  their  fingers  to  the  bone. 
Mr.  Motley  was  fluent,  had  an  excellent  choice 
of  words ;  and  seemed  to  possess  tiie  talent  oi 
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fixing  upon  the  weak  point  of  his  opponents. 
Pen  thought  him  an  able  orator  ;  tind  lamented 
that  he  should  be  so  far  sunk  in  infamy,  as  to 
boast  of  all  want  of  principle  to  an  absolute 
stranger  like  himself. 

In  the  midst  of  the  reverie,  occasioned  by 
these  reflections,  he  was  roused  by  the  frequent 
exclamation  of  "  Hear,  hear  !"  which,  as  the 
eyes  of  several  members  were  directed  towards 
the  gallery.  Pen  took  for  a  particular  demand 
upon  his  attention,  and  bent  forward  his  head 
in  obedience  to  the  injunction,  to  catch  all  that 
should  fall  from  the  honourable  speaker. 

"  Sir,"  cried  the  vehement  orator,  addressing 
the  chair,  "  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  I  am  any 
"  longer  a  Briton,  or  that  I  am  addressing  my- 
"  self  to  an  assembly  of  free  men,  when  I  hear 
^'  such  measures  proposed  by  a  corrupt  minis- 
"  try,  and  hailed  by  their  still  more  corrupt 
"  hirelings  :  (Hear,  hear  !)  I  say,  corrupt  hire- 
<'  lings ;  for  by  what  mere  perversion  of  intellect 
*'  could  man  be  brought  to  support  such  mea- 
"  sures  ?  No,  sir  :  they  must  be  wholly  lost  to 
"  every  sense  of  individual  worth,  and  every 
''  principle  of  public  virtue,  before  they  could 
"  surrender  themselves,  boimd  hand  and  foot,  to 
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**  their  employers  :  wliat  are  the  wisest,  the 
"  noblest,  the  most  enlightened  institutions 
"  among  men  ?  what  is  our  boasted  freedom  ? 
"  the  purity  of  our  laws,  the  excellence  of  our 
"  constitution,  unless  bottomed  in  the  morality 
"  of  the  people,  and  in  the  sanction  of  a  pure 
"and  holy  religion?  (Hear,  hear!)  Will  the 
"  people  respect  our  public  establishments,  if 
"  we,  the  pillars  and  support  of  them,  betray  a 
"  rottenness  and  corruption  at  the  core  ?  —  a 
"  dereliction  of  principle,  an  abandonment  of 
"  all  for  which  our  glorious  ancestors  toiled  and 
"  bled,  that  must  bring  down  the  tottering 
"  edifice  about  our  ears,  and  involve  us  and 
"  them  in  one  universal  destruction  !  Sir,  I 
"  am  warm  upon  the  subject,  because  I  feel  it. 
"  Public  virtue  is  the  jewel,  the  palladium  of 
"  the  constitution  ;  public  morals  the  great,  the 
"  first,  the  only  impregnable  bulwark  against 
"  the  world  in  arms  against  us.  Perish  fame, 
"  martial  glory,  foreign  achievement !  (Hear, 
"  hear ! )  Let  but  our  honour  and  integrity 
"  survive,  and  we  are  as  a  rock  in  the  ocean  V* 
—  "  Grand,"  whispered  one  reporter.  "  Trash," 
retorted  another.  —  "  The  right  honourable 
"  gentlemen    opposite    (continued   the   orator) 
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*'  have  marshalled  before  you  their  means  of  na- 
**  tioiial  defence,]  their  squadrons,  their  armies, 
**  their  fortifications,  their  barracks,  and  the 
^*  great  gun  in  St.  James's  Park :  (Loud  laugh  ! 
"  Pen  stared:)  but  I  will  tell  you,  sir, — yes 
"  sir,  I  will  tell  them,  sir, — that  the  true  means 
"  of  defence  are  not  enumerated  by  them  :  no, 
**  sir,  those  means  are  not  in  their  catalogue, 
"  sir :  those  means,  I  would  hope,  are,  how- 
"  ever,  to  be  found  some  where  :  (Hear,  hear  !) 
"  yes,  sir,  they  may  be  found  in  this  House,  at 
"  least  on  one  side  of  the  House  :  they  are,  sir, 
**  sound  constitutional  principles,  that  pure  love 
"  of  country  which  absorbs  all  the  feelings  of 
"  self^  or  selfish  views ;  that  divine  morality 
"  which  teaches  the  reciprocal  duties  of  society, 
"  and  gives  a  religious  sentiment  to  the  impulses 
"  of  patriotism ;  which  bids  us  prefer  death  to 
"  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  principle."  (Hear, 
hear,  hear  ! ! !) 

"  I'll  be  d d  if  I  do  any  longer,"  ex- 
claimed Pen,  starting  from  his  seat,  supposing 
the  appeal  for  attention  and  approbation  to  be 
made  directly  to  himself. 

"  Order,  order,"  cried  the  Speaker,  rising 
at  the  same  moment. 
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"  Order,  chair,"  repeated  the  members. 

"  Take  him  into  custody,"  cried  his  neigh- 
bours. 

"  A  maniac  !  a  maniac !"  was  whispered  all 
around  him. 

"  Unhand  me,  sirs,"  cried  Pen,  forcing  liis 
way  up  the  seats  to  the  doors  of  the  gallery. 

The  Deputy- Sergeant  at  Arms  met  him  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  politely  informed 
him  that  he  was  in  custody,  by  order  of  the 
Speaker. 

Pen  replied,  that  "  the  Speaker  was  an  un- 
principled, hollow,  insidious  knave." 

"  Stop,  stop,  sir,  for  heaven's  sake,"  inter- 
rupted the  officer,  "  let  me  advise  you  not  to 
commit  yourself  further ;  you  have  already  been 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege." 

"  Privilege,  sir  !"  exclaimed  Pen,  "  am  I  to 
sit  still  and  listen  to  a  fellow  who  told  me  with- 
in these  two  hours  that  public  vii'tue  was  a 
farce,  and  public  morals  a  nonentity,  and  not 
give  him  the  lie  in  his  teeth,  when  he  boasts 
of  his  own  love  of  virtue,  and  reverence  for 
religion  ?" 

"  My  good  sir,"  replied  the  officer,  "  you 
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must  be  aware  that  no  man  is  at  liberty  to  inter- 
rupt the  proceedings  of  the  House;  and  that 
even  the  admission  of  strangers  is  by  sufferance." 

*'  Sufferance  or  no  sufferance,  sir,  what  is 
it  to  me  ?  I  was  there  :  my  ears  were  free  to 
hear." 

"  But  not  your  tongue  to  speak,"  said  tlie 
Sergeant,  good  humouredly,  who  really  thought 
the  young  man  deranged. 

''  My  tongue  not  free,  w^hen  1  hear  principles 
polluted  by  — " 

"  Sir,  sir !"  cried  the  officer,  now  beginning 
to  be  impatient  at  the  protracted  conversation, 
"  you  really  are  in  a  situation  which  requires 
sober  consideration ;  if  you  are  called  before 
the  House — " 

"  Shall  I  be  called  ?  then  I  at  least  may  use 
my  tongue." 

Major  Irwin  at  this  moment  was  passing 
through  the  lobby,  and  perceiving  the  situation 
of  Pen,  hastily  enquired  what  was  the  matter. 
The  Sergeant  informed  him  in  a  few  words; 
when,  taking  our  hero  aside,  he  most  earnestly 
entreated  him  to  recollect  himself,  for  that  lie 
was  actually  in  custody,  and  the  consequences 
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of  his  persevering  in  his  present  conduct  might 
be  most  serious  and  prejudicial. 

"  Major  Irwin,"  answered  Pen,  "  I  know 
not  by  what  authority  you  take  upon  you  to 
interfere  with  my  conduct,  or  meddle  in  my 
proceedings,  after  what  has  passed  — "  Here 
Pen  checked  himself;  and  the  Major  demanded 
what  he  meant. 

"  Let  your  own  conscience  answer  that, 
sir,"  fiercely  replied  our  hero;  when  he  w^as 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  several  members 
from  the  body  of  the  House,  who  came  up  to 
Pen  and  the  Sergeant,  and  enquired  what  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  disturbance ;  telling  the 
latter  that  the  business  of  the  House  was  at  a 
stand,  until  he  should  return  with  his  report. 

That  officer,  leaving  Pen  in  charge,  went  to 
inform  the  Speaker,  that  the  offender  was  in 
custody ;  who  was  ordered  immediately  to  ap- 
pear at  the  bar.  Several  gentlemen  now  ad- 
dressed Pen,  and  recommended  that  he  should 
acknowledge  his  error,  and  ask  pardon  of  the 
House,  after  which  he  would  be  dismissed. 
This  advice  our  hero  rejected  with  an  air 
of  contempt,  which  was    intended   to  convey 
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his  fixed  and  determined  resolution  to  be  the 
keeper  and  supporter  of  his  own  independence. 
He  was  forthwith  conducted  to  the  bar  of  the 
House ;  and  the  whole  scene  and  occasion  of  it 
recurred  to  his  mind  with  redoubled  force  when 
he  perceived  Mr.  Motley  still  upon  his  legs, 
as  if  waiting  to  resume  his  patriotic  philippic. 
The  Speaker  addressed  Pen  Owen  by  name, 
(which  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  had  communicated 
to  him,)  and  with  much  seriousness  adverted  to 
the  high  indecorum  of  which  he  had  been  guilty ; 
but  that,  in  consideration  of  the  contrition  he 
had  expressed,  the  House,  in  its  mercy,  would, 
-on  his  piiblicly  professing  — 

"  Contrition  !"  exclaimed  Pen,  with  as  much 
vehemence  as  if  he  had  been  repelling  a  personal 
insult,  "  I  never  expressed,  nor  will  express, 
<;ontrition  for  what  I  consider  to  be  an  act  of 
duty." 

"  Chair,  chair !"  resounded  from  an  hun- 
dred voices,  and  Pen  was  ordered  from  the  bar. 
His  committal  to  Newgate  was  immediately 
moved  and  carried;  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
Pen  Owen  found  himself  seated  in  a  little  room 
looking  into  the  Old  Bailey,  in  which,  however, 
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he  was  informed  he  might  enjoy  every  thing 
except  his  liberty. 

He  i-emained  for  a  period,  highly  elated  at 
the  glorious  proof  he  had  given  of  his  indepen- 
dence, and  viewed  the  grated  ornaments  of  his 
window  as  martyrs  are  said  to  do  the  prepar- 
ations for  their  canonization,  but  after  a  certain 
time,  which  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  elas- 
ticity which  nature  has  given  to  the  individual 
constitution,  he  began  to  reflect  that  abstractedly 
there  was  not  likely  to  result  much  honour  from 
having  lodgings  in  Newgate.  At  the  same 
time,  he  thought  it  somewhat  hard  to  be  cooped 
up  with  felons  and  cut-throats  in  one  great 
house,  because  he  had  inadvertently  expressed 
an  abhorrence  of  crime  in  another. 

He  despatched  a  messenger  to  Bury-Street  to 
desire  the  attendance  of  his  servant ;  who,  upon 
his  arrival,  seemed  rather  alarmed  at  the  noise 
of  iron  doors  heavily  creaking  on  their  hinges, 
and  heavy  bolts  rattling  behind  him  as  he  ad- 
vanced. Finding  his  master  at  length  in  a 
tolerably  comfortable  room  in  the  governor's 
house,  he  recollected  himself;  and  having 
given    Pen  a  letter  that   had    arrived    by  the 
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post  after  he  left  home,  begged  to  know  whether 
his  master  intended  to  remain  wh^re  he  was. 

"  I  don't  know:  —  I  suppose,"  turning  to  the 
governor  who  was  in  the  room,  "  I  shall  not  be 
released  to  night." 

"  Certainly  not,  young  gentleman ;  nor  for 
many  a  night,  if  you  continue  to  be  refractory." 

"  Refractory,  sir  !  my  disposition  is  of  the 
most  conciliatory  character." 

"  I  mean,  sir,"  replied  the  Keeper,  "  unless 
you  ask  pardon  on  your  knees." 

"  Ask  pardon  on  my  knees,  of  mortal  man  !" 

"  Of  the  House,  sir." 

"  Not  if  the  House,  with  the  Speaker  at  its 
head,  were  to  go  down  upon  their  own  knees 
to  court  me  to  the  degradation." 

"  Well,  sir,  that  is  your  business,  not  mine: 
all  I  can  say  is,  that  the  first  men  in  the  country 
have  been  — " 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  first  men :  n^  man  is 
keeper  of  another's  independence." 

"  I  have  charge  of  some,  in  another  depart- 
ment of  the  prison;"  said  the  Keeper,  smiling, 
"  who  hold  pretty  nearly  the  same  language." 

"  Who  are  they,  sir  ?"  demanded  Pen. 
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"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  answered  the  Governor, 
retiring :  **  I  have  much  upon  my  hands :  I 
trust  you  will  find  things  as  comfortable  as 
circumstances  will  admit.  I  fear  we  are  not 
likely  soon  to  part."  So  saying,  he  left  Pen 
with  his  servant,  upon  whom,  however,  he 
turned  the  kev. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


I  HATE,  with  much  labour,  industry,  and  re- 
search, endeavoured  to  find  out  something  of 
that  entertaining  cast,  for  the  amusement  of  my 
readers,  which  several  of  my  great  predecessors 
in  this  line  of  history  have  afforded,  respecting 
the  administration  of  justice  in  its  subaltern  and 
minor  departments.      But  I  am    compelled  to 
admit,  that   although  I   have  referred  to    the 
printed  speeches  of  certain  great  and  eminent 
investigators  into  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of 
government  in  our  times,  I  have  not  discovered 
a  single  fact  that  would  raise  a  laugh  against 
that  original  butt  of  satire  —  a  justice  of  the 
peace ;  or  excite  our  indignation  against  the  pe- 
culating frauds  and  venal  oppression  of  keepers, 
jailors,  and  prison-discipline. 

Now,  this  is  somewhat  singular ;  for  the  ac- 
counts to  which  I  allude  are  given  as  matters  of 
history,  by  my  predecessors  in  the  good  old 
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times,  which  no  contemporary  critic  ever  at- 
tempted to  invalidate  by  counter-testimony. 
Such  scenes  of  infamy,  petty  tyranny,  corrup- 
tion, and  oppression,  are  therein  developed, 
that  even  the  wit  which  exposes  them  to  our 
derision  is  not  sufficient  to  awaken  a  smile, 
except  it  be  in  bitterness  and  sorrow  that  such 
things  could  be  in  a  free  state,  and  concurrent 
with  the  public  career  of  high  and  exalted  cha- 
racters, with  whose  names  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  associating  all  that  is  great,  elevated,  and 
constitutional. 

Was  it,  that  the  leaven  of  corruption  had  so 

pervaded   the  whole  mass,   that  patriots  were 

fully  employed  in  counteracting  the  profligacy 

of  ministers,    and,    thus   exclusively    occupied 

in  purifying    the    source,    presumed    that  the 

stream  would  run  more  purely    in  its  course 

downwards  ;  or  was  it,  that,  caring  little  for  the 

interests  of  petty  sufferers,  they  devoted  their 

zeal  and  their  efforts  to  obtain  power,  in  order 

to  apply  it   with  effect?     This,  I  profess  not 

to  be  politician   enough  to  decide;  but   thus 

far  is  clear,  that  the  noble  spirit  of  patriotism 

in  our  times  is  not  only  alive  but  rampant ; 

Bot   only  active   to  pursue,    but   ingenious  to 
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generate  grievances  ;  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
.that  the  principles  of  government  which  have 
influenced  the  policy,  and  been  applied  in  par- 
ticular to  the  administration  of  justice,  have 
most  unduly  deprived  the  fair  dealers  in  patriot- 
ism of  a  large  stock  in  trade,  ^nd  robbed  us 
poor  authors  of  most  delicious  picking  among 
the  offals  of  trading  justice  and  the  humours  of 
the  prison-house. 

But,  leaving  both  patriots  and  authors  to 
consider  the  best  means  (and  they  each  of  them 
direct,  in  some  shape  or  other,  that  great 
catapulta,  the  press,)  of  reproducing,  for  their 
mutual  satisfaction,  the  luxuriant  pruriency  of 
the  "  good  old  times,"  we  must  be  satisfied,  for 
the  present,  to  remain  shut  up  with  our  hero 
in  "  durance  vile,"  in  all  the  sad  reality  of  woe. 

Pen,  probably  reasoning  from  books  (his 
principal  stock  in  trade),  had  been  led  into  the 
same  train  of  reflection ;  for,  at  the  end  of 
three  days,  he  acknowledged  to  his  servant  that 
his  confinement  was  rather  dull,  and  that  his 
keeper  was  too  civil  and  attentive  to  admit  of 
his  having  any  actual  complaint  against  him. 

This,  however,  ims  at  the  end  of  three  days. 
The  fever  of  his  mind  supported  him  during  the 
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first  liours  of  his  confinement ;  and  the  letter 
produced  by  his  servant,  although  consisting  of 
not  one  single  word,  contained  that  which  was 
not  less  seasonable  than  surprising  to  poor  Pen. 
It  was,  reader,  —  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
Bank  of  England  note  for  1 00/.  ! 

He  looked  at  the  address,  but  the  hand  was 
unknown  to  him.  He  sent  for  the  Governor, 
and  showing  him  the  note,  asked  if  this  had 
been  sent  to  him  as  a  support  in  prison.  The 
gentleman  stared  at  the  question,  and  had  very 
little  doubt  that  his  prisoner  had  suffered  in 
his  intellect,  which  he  considered  either  as  the 
cause  or  the  consequence  of  his  late  conduct. 
He  smiled,  however;  but  answered  decidedly 
in  the  negative. 

Pen  questioned  his  servant,  who  could  tell 
him  no  more,  than  that  he  was  as  ignorant  of 
the  quarter  from  which  it  came  as  he  was  of  the 
contents  ;  which  assertion  there  could  be  no 
reason  to  question,  from  the  very  great  surprise 
he  evinced  on  finding  he  had  been  for  some 
hours  sole  banker  to  so  considerable  an  amount. 

Our  hero,  however,  very  soon  came  to  a  con- 
clusion, which  was  by  no  means  an  unnatural 
one  ;  and  this  was,  that  the  unreasonable  anger, 
K  4 
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as  he  felt  it  to  be,  of  his  good  uncle  Caleb  had 
given  way,  and  that  he  had  thus  secretly,  as  he 
supposed,  supplied  his  wants. 

He  immediately  (for  Pen  never  suffered  his 
conclusions  to  hang  suspended,  or  his  resolu- 
tions to  cool,)  sat  down  to  write  a  letter  to  that 
good  old  man  ;  in  which  he  assured  him  that  he 
deeply  felt  his  returning  kindness  ;  admitted  the 
seasonableness  of  the  supply,  and  the  forlorn 
state  in  which  it  found  him,  which,  however,  he 
did  not  pause  to  explain.  He  assured  his  uncle 
that  he  accepted  the  remittance ;  but  could  not 
think  of  applying  it  to  his  own  use,  until  he  was 
assured  of  his  perfect  forgiveness,  which  he 
doubted  not  to  receive  by  return  of  post ;  he 
should  then  be  proud  to  become  again  a 
pensioner  upon  the  best  and  the  kindest  friend 
Heaven  had  bestowed  upon  him. 

Having  dispatched  his  letter,  and  being  left 
alone,  his  thoughts  took  a  new  direction ;  and 
Ellice  Craig  seemed  doubly  lost  to  him,  now 
that  he  himself  was  immured  in  a  prison,  and 
no  longer  at  liberty  to  run  half  over  the  town 
one  day  in  order  to  retrace  his  steps  the  next. 
This  produced  a  new  accession  of  fever ;  and 
having  requested  the  Governor's  company,  he 
J3 
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consulted  hiin  as  to  the  best  means  of  getting 
out  of  jeopardy,  or,  in  other  words,  of  procurhig 
his  release. 

He  was  informed  that  the  only  regular  mode 
was  to  address  himself  respectfully  to  die 
Speaker,  and  Pen  immediately  sat  himself 
down  to  make  out,  as  he  supposed,  his  own 
release.  The  letter,  however,  although  written 
with  the  nicest  care,  and  worded  in  his  choicest 
style,  was  a  mere  repetition  of  his  offence ;  for 
although  nothing  could  be  more  conciliatory 
than  the  tone,  in  stating  his  case,  or  more  re- 
spectful, personally,  to  the  high  personage  whom 
he  was  addressing,  the  sum  total  of  the  letter 
was  a  vindication  of  his  right,  in  all  places,  and 
at  all  times,  to  assert  the  cause  of  truth. 

He  considered  the  governor  of  the  prison  an 
excellent  man  in  his  way,  and  capable  of  giving 
any  formal  advice  of  which  he  stood  in  need ; 
but  he  had  not  the  most  remote  notion  of  con- 
sulting him  as  a  critic.  He  had  advised  the 
letter  to  the  Speaker,  and  Pen  had  written  it ; 
and,  without  further  ceremony,  despatched  it 
by  his  servant  the  very  moment  he  returned 
from  performing  his  other  commissions. 
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He  heard  no  more  of  it;  and  not  being 
very  deeply  skilled  in  the  forms  of  official  eti- 
quette, he  conceived,  that  in  addressing  himself 
to  any  commoner,  although  the  first  in  the 
country,  he  was  entitled  to  a  regular  answer. 
Upon  this  point,  liowever,  he  was  not  long 
suffered  to  remain  in  doubt.  The  Governor,  on 
the  third  day  from  the  transmission  of  his  letter, 
laid  the  newspaper  on  Pen's  table. 

He  was  not  much  in  the  habit  of  reading  the 

o 

journals:  having,  however,  no  books  at  hand, 
and  having  exhausted  reflection,  he  took  up  the 
paper,  as  a  resource  against  ennui,  when,  be- 
coming interested  in  the  parliamentary  report, 
he  read  on,  with  a  stronger  portion  of  interest 
than  such  subjects  generally  excited  in  him ;  for 
it  was,  in  fact,  an  adjourned  debate  upon  the 
very  subject  in  which  he  had  so  imprudently 
taken  a  part. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  started  upon  seeing^ 
in  large  characters,  "  Mr.  Pendarves  Owen;" 
which  headed  the  following  paragraph :  — 
*'  The  Speaker  informed  the  House,  that  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Owen,  now  a 
prisoner  in  Newgate  under  his  warrant,  in 
which,    he   regretted    to   say,   the   offence   for 
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wliich  lie  stood  committed  was  not  only  re- 
peated, but  supported  by  arguments  which 
he  considered  highly  derogatory  from  the 
dignity  of  that  House.  Here  the  letter  was 
read,  amidst  a  confused  cry  of  '  Order  !  chair, 
chair  !'  and  a  motion  made  and  carried,  expres- 
sive of  the  high  sense  of  indignation  entertained 
by  the  House,  at  Mr.  Owen's  persevering, 
contumacious,  and  disorderly  conduct,"  &c.  &c. 

Pen  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  felt  most 
grievously  affronted,  and  not  knowing  well  how 
to  avenge  himselt^  demanded  the  immediate 
attendance  of  the  only  man  in  power  upon 
whom  he  could  vent  his  first  indignation.  The 
Governor  no  sooner  appeared,  than  he  attacked 
him  most  furiously  for  the  advice  he  had  given 
him.  "  Did  you  not  tell  me,  sir,  that  my  only 
hope  of  release  from  this  shameful  imprison- 
ment was  to  write  to  the  Speaker  ?" 

"  Truly  did  I,  sir ;  but  not  such  a  letter  as 
I  conclude  from  the  papers  you  thought  proper 
to  write." 

"  Such  a  letter  !  I  defy  any  man  to  write 
a  better  letter,  sir :  it  might  have  been  printed." 

"  It  will  be,  sir,  depend  upon  it.  —  I  gave 
you   the  best  advice  in  my  power,  added   the 
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keeper ;   and  had  you  consulted  me  about  the 
letter  — " 

"  Consulted  j/ow,  about  my  style,  sir  !" 
"  Nay,  sir;  you  must  judge  for  yourself,  and 
I  have  no  wish  — " 

"  Wish  I  yes,  you  have,  sir ;  you  wish  to  keep 
me  here  till  doomsday :  —  I  know  you." 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  Governor,  with  firmness, 
"  I  am  master  here ;  and  when  you  are  disposed 
to  conduct  yourself  with  sobriety,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  avail  myself  of  my  power  to  render 
your  situation  comfortable."  So  saying  he  de- 
parted, firmly  securing  the  door  on  the  outside, 
in  the  full  conviction  that  he  should  soon  have 
to  surrender  his  prisoner  into  the  hands  of 
another  sort  of  keeper,  if  he  did  not  show  symp- 
toms of  amendment. 
Pen  was  in  despair  ! 

Many  heroes  upon  whom  I  have  stumbled  in 
this  line  of  history  would  have  sent  out  to  pur- 
chase a  pint-bottle  of  laudanum,  or  a  brace  of 
pistols,  to  put  a  period  to  an  existence  which 
had  become  almost  a  burden  to  him.  But  our 
hero,  I  can  venture  to  affirm,  without  looking 
into  his  heart,  never  for  a  moment  entertained 
such  a  thought ;  for  in  that  heart  had  early  been 
deposited   certain  seeds,    which   all   the  effer- 
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vescence  of  youtliiul  tolly  or  intemperance  hail 
never  been  able  to  destroy,  however  they  might 
occasionally  be  found  to  overlay  them. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  his  situ- 
ation was  neither  very  enviable  nor  very  con- 
solatory :  a  young  man  in  the  full  vigour  of 
health,  and  with  every  capacity  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  baffled  in  the  dearest  object  of  his 
pursuit,  deprived  of  his  liberty,  abandoned  by 
his  friends,  disgusted  with  all  he  had  seen  of 
the  world  ;  impatient  under  constraint,  and  yet 
not  knowing  where  to  turn  for  consolation,  even 
if  at  liberty.  He  sat  alternately  the  picture  of 
pining  melancholy,  and  the  victim  of  impotent 
rage. 

In  this  situation  he  was  found  by  his  servant, 
who  delivered  to  him  a  letter,  directed  to  "  Mr. 
Pendarves  Owen,  Newgate." 

It  is  strange  how  a  word  can  conjure  up  as- 
sociations which  fail  to  present  themselves  to  the 
mind  in  a  regular  progressive  series  of  events. 
This  address,  which  directly  coupled  his  own 
honoured  family  name  with  a  place  of  infamy, 
first  betrayed  to  him  something  like  a  feeling 
of  remorse  at  the  intemperate  conduct,  to 
which  his  previous  agitations  and  self-sup- 
porting   consciousness    of    independence    had 
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hitherto  blinded  him.  The  impression  was  not 
the  less  forcible  from  the  hand- writing  which 
conveyed  it;  being  evidently  that  of  his  old 
friend  Mapletoft,  which  the  post-mark  of  Bristol 
confirmed. 

He  dismissed  his  servant,  and  promised  him- 
self some  consolation  from  the  sympathy  which 
his  situation,  together  with  his  letter  to  uncle 
Caleb,  he  doubted  not,  had  awakened.  He 
paused,  however,  as  he  still  meditated  on  the 
wounding  superscription ;  and  wondered  why 
his  uncle  had  not  himself  answered  his  letter. 

In  a  moment  he  was  upon  his  legs  in  a 
new  fever  of  agony,  under  the  impression  that 
his  rashness  and  misfortunes  had  overwhelmed 
that  good  man ;  and  that  he  might  be  dying, 
or  even  dead.  Ever  in  extremes,  our  poor  hero 
threw  the  letter  from  him,  and  preferred,  during 
this  ebullition  of  feeling,  to  be  perfectly  assured 
from  conjecture,  that  his  worst  suspicions  were 
well  founded,  rather  than  to  trust  the  alterna- 
tive which  might  present  itself  upon  opening 
the  billet.  So  inconsistent  and  capricious  is  the 
human  mind ;  aye,  and  many  minds  that  have 
the  credit  of  infinitely  more  rationality  than 
poor  Pen  Owen. 

At  length,  however,  the  fatal  seal  was  broken  ; 
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which,  for  the  first  time,  he  observed  was  not 
black,  and  a  half  gleam  of  hope  had  penetrated 
his  mind :  whence,  however,  it  was  quickly  ex- 
pelled, not  by  a  confirmation  of  his  actual  ap- 
prehensions, but  by  the  infliction  of  an  evil  for 
which  he,  of  all  men  living,  was  the  least  pre- 
pared :  of  this  the  reader  may  himself  judge. 

''  Sir, 
"  Your  oood  uncle  is  too  much  irritated  and 

o 

afflicted  to  return  an  answer  to  your  extraor- 
dinary letter  ;  and  allow  me  to  say,  young  man, 
lie  was  the  last  object  upon  whom  you  should 
have  fixed  to  display  your  ingenuity.  Like 
other  weak  and  vainglorious  persons,  you 
have  mistaken  simplicity  of  heart  for  defect  of 
intellect.  You  could  never  else  have  ventured 
to  practise  an  artifice  so  shallow,  as  to  prove 
you  still  a  novice  in  the  art  in  vs^hich  you  have 
been  thus  zealous  to  initiate  yourself.  Did  you 
imagine  he  was  to  be  duped  into  a  belief,  after 
what  hath  passed,  that  your  fixed  resolution  of 
receiving  no  further  aid  from  his  bounty  would 
have  been  abandoned,  just  at  the  very  moment 
when  your  wants  were  so  abundantly  supplied 
from  another  quarter?  Be  assured,  sir,  how- 
ever secluded  from  the  wavs  of  the  world,  we 
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know  enough  to  satisfy  us,  that  anonymous 
bounty,  to  such  an  amount,  and-so  well  timed, 
is,  at  least,  a  circumstance  of  rare  occurrence. 
Of  your  readiness  to  become  again  a  depend- 
ant upon  Mr.  Caleb  Owen  for  the  more  ample 
prosecution  of  your  unprincipled  schemes,  we 
are  none  of  us  disposed  to  doubt ;  but  this  soli- 
tary instance  of  candour  loses  its  only  merit  in 
the  unexampled  indelicacy  and  duplicity  with 
which  it  is  coupled.  Good  heaven !  do  I 
live  to  address  the  child  of  my  early  affection,  in 
the  very  heart  and  haunts  of  vice,  infamy,  and 
depravity ;  who  announces  himself  the  associate 
of  felons  and  the  outcasts  of  society,  without  an 
expression  of  contrition^  or  any  apparent  sense 
of  his  own  degradation.  Oh,  EUice  Craig  !  — 
my  child,  my  child  !  to  what  a  fate  hast  thou 
linked  thyself,  by  this  base  and  fatal  attach- 
ment !  May  God  forgive  you  !  Nay,  I  do  not 
say  you  are  past  forgiveness,  misguided  youth  ! 
He  to  whom  we  must  all  look  for  mercy,  not 
judgment,  excludes  none  but  the  hardened  and 
impenitent :  but  remember  the  fatted  calf  is  not 
prepared  for  the  prodigal,  until  he  hath  hum- 
bled himself,  and  hath  acknowledged  and  re- 
pented his  sins  before  God  and  man. 

"  Richard  Mapletoft." 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  situation 
of  Pen  Owen,  after  perusing  the  whole  of  this 
letter,  which  he  had  indignantly  thrown  from 
him  several  times,  before  he  came  to  the  end 
of  it.  Rage  kindled  in  his  soul, — his  eyes 
glared  upon  vacancy, — he  tore  his  hair,  and 
ended  by  throwing  himself  at  full  length  upon 
the  floor. 

Ill  this  situation  he  was  found  by  the  keeper, 
who  immediately  rang  for  assistance.  He  was 
lifted  insensible,  on  the  sofa,  and  medical  aid 
called  in.  The  blood  ran  profusely  from  his 
nose;  but  upon  the  arrival  of  a  neighbouring 
surgeon,  who  bled  him  in  the  arm,  it  was  found 
that  no  actual  injury  had  been  sustained.  He 
was  put  to  bed,  and  some  soothing  medicines 
were  prescribed,  which  soon  threw  him  into  a 
profound  slumber. 

He  awoke  some  hours  afterwards  to  a  full 
sense  of  the  misery  of  his  situation  ;  and  not 
being  able  to  endure  his  bed,  he  rose,  and  re- 
entered his  sitting-room,  where,  to  his  surprise, 
he  found  a  nurse  seated,  and  asleep  by  his  fire. 
He  was  soothed  by  this  evident  attention  on  the 
part  of  a  stranger,  and  the  keeper  of  a  prison,  ta 
his  sufferings ;  and  a  few  tears  seemed  to  relieve 
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his  overcharged  bosom,  more  than  either  sleep 
or  regimen.  He  would  rather,  indeed,  that  the 
kindness  of  his  host  had  been  shown  in  any 
other  manner,  however  gratifying  to  his  feelings  ; 
for  he  could  ill  brook  a  companion  in  his  pre- 
sent state  of  mind,  still  less  one  who  could 
evidendy  have  no  interest  or  sentiment  in  com- 
mon with  him.  He  was,  therefore,  cautious 
not  to  w^ake  her ;  and,  gently  crossing  the  room 
towards  a  table,  on  which  were  his  writing  ma- 
terials, he  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and 
surrendered  himself  up  wholly  to  his  reflections. 
His  watch  lay  on  the  table,  and  he  saw  it  was 
past  one  o'clock ;  so  that  several  hours  nmst 
elapse  before  he  could  possibly  hope  to  be  re- 
leased from  his  companion. 

How  strangely  are  we  compounded  !  —  We 
have  all  read  of  a  poor  wretch  who,  in  the  midst 
of  his  agony  on  the  wheel,  would  have  brushed 
a  fly  from  his  forehead ;  and  Pen,  in  ihe  midst 
of  a  train  of  thought  which  appeared  too  mighty 
to  admit  of  an  intruding  whisper  from  without, 
fidgeted,  and  fretted,  and  would  have  given 
half  he  was  worth  in  the  world  to  have  conveyed 
the  good  woman,  who  sat  sleeping  before  him, 
to  the  outside  of  the  door.     This  he  knew  to  be 
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impossible,  as  all  egress  was  denied  after  a 
certain  hour,  and  this  conviction  probably  in- 
creased his  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  an  evil  which, 
he  knew,  was  not  to  be  got  rid  of. 

He  might  be  indebted  for  much  of  this  turn 
of  cliaracter  to  his  worthy  father,  who,  we  may 
recollect,  was  for  ever  travelling  out  of  the  high 
road,  if  the  least  object  presented  itself  on  either 
side  of  it,  to  divert  his  attention.  It  was,  liow- 
ever,  only  a  slight  taint  in  poor  Pen,  and 
showed  itself  under  a  different  and  less  inveter- 
ate aspect;  but  the  restraint  which  he  imposed 
upon  himself,  in  the  present  instance,  enabled 
him  to  reflect  more  calmly  upon  all  that  had 
occurred.  He  was  much  relieved  by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  cruel  letter  he  had  received, 
had  come  from  another  hand  than  that  of  his 
revered  uncle;  and  he  felt  more  at  liberty  to 
resent  the  injurious  aspersions  cast  upon  his 
character  by  Mr.  Mapletoft,  By  this  outrage 
that  gentleman  appeared  to  have  cancelled  all 
sense  of  former  obligation. 

Pen  was  able,  therefore,  to  sit  down,  and  to 
write,  which  he  did,  the  coolest  and  most  col- 
lected letter  that  had  ever  escaped  from  his  pen. 
It  was  not,  however,  the  less  severe ;  for  he 
L  2 
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fully  made  up  for  angry  invective  and  reproach, 
by  the  sober  and  chastised  asperity  of  his  style. 
He  repelled  the  charge  of  duplicity  and  artifice, 
by  attributing  it  to  a  wilful  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  to  calumniate  and  undermine 
him  in  his  uncle's  estimation.  He  admitted 
that  he  had  many  errors  and  frailties  to  be  for- 
given ;  but  that  pardon  for  these  was  to  be  looked 
for  any  where,  rather  than  among  those  who 
were  themselves  slaves  to  prejudice.  He  de- 
liberately pledged  himself  never  to  receive  the 
most  trifling  aid  from  any  of  those  who  had 
thus  unwarrantably  shaken  him  off;  and  gloried 
in  that  which  his  old  tutor  had  imputed  as  the 
proof  of  his  flagitious  conduct,  —  namely,  his 
imprisonment  in  Newgate. 

But  even  when  our  hero  was  most  cool,  his 
antipathy  to  detail  was  conspicuous ;  being,  as 
he  conceived,  a  feather  taken  from  the  wing 
of  aspiring  genius,  which,  by  a  few  masterly 
touches,  infuses  its  own  ready  perceptions  into 
a  reader,  or  an  auditor,  without  the  tedious  pro- 
cess of  dwelling  upon  matters  of  mere  fact. 

Pen,  therefore,  concluding  the  notice  in  the 
public  journals,  which  had  so  appalled  him, 
mutit  have  been  seen  also  by  the  confederates  at 
Oldysleigh,  never  touched  upon  the  particulars ; 
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which,  if  lie  had  condescended  to  do,  might 
f>erhaps  have  convinced  Mr.  Mapletoft  that  he 
had  indeed  been  somewhat  too  harsh  and  hasty 
in  his  animadversions  upon  that  head.  Our 
hero,  however,  was  hurried  on  by  more  attrac- 
tive metal ;  and  the  reflections  thrown  out 
against  poor  Ellice  Craig,  for  her  attachment 
to  him,  overcame  the  temporary  restraint  im- 
posed upon  his  feelings,  and,  having  worked 
himself  up  into  a  new  phrenzy,  which  he  .trans- 
ferred to  his  paper,  without  check  or  correction, 
he  added  full  conviction,  —  if  his  correspondent 
could  yet  have  doubted  it,  —  that  ElUce  Craig, 
as  she  was  the  avowed  inmate  of  his  heart,  was 
also  the  inmate  of  his  cell  in  Newgate. 

He  threw  down  the  pen,  when  he  had  dashed 
off*  the  sentence,  struck  the  table  with  his 
clenched  fist,  and  grinned  horribly. 

The  nurse  started  on  her  legs.  He  heeded 
her  not.  She  screamed  out  for  mercy,  —  fell  on 
her  knees,  and  prayed  he  would  be  calm  ;  for 
she,  too,  recollected  that  they  were  locked  up 
together  for  the  night ;  and  doubted  not  that  her 
end  was  approaching,  in  some  horrible  shape, 
under  the  hands  of  a  maniac.  Pen  started  in 
his  turn,  at  her  energetic  appeal.  He  saw  a 
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female  form,  with  her  head  bent  upon  her 
bosom,  and  the  face  concealed  r  he  thought  of 
EUice:  he  heard  a  female  voice  supplicating; 
and,  bending  over  the  form  with  tenderness, 
burst  into  tears,  as  he  raised  her  from  the 
ground. 

"  Thank  God  !  —  you  are  calm,  sir,"  faul- 
tered  the  poor  woman ;  "  aye,  aye,  those  tears 
are  a  blessing;  indeed,  indeed,  sir,  they  are." 

Pen  had  retreated,  at  the  sound  of  her  voice, 
and  thrown  himself  into  his  chair ;  where  he  sat, 
again  absorbed  in  his  reflections.  The  woman 
pursued  her  entreaties  that  he  would  not  check 
himself,  but  cry  on. 

.  ''  Do,  do,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,"  she  whis- 
pered soothingly ;  "  it's  your  last  hope." 

"  Kind  soul !"  ejaculated  Pen,  "it  is  my  last 
hope  indeed  !" 

"  Nay,  nay,  sir,  look  to  better  times ;  many's 
the  worthy  man  who  has  suffered  for  his  souPs 
good." 

"  That  was  well  said,  my  kind  friend," 
sighed  Pen,  looking  kindly  towards  her ;  "  I  will 
hope  upon  that  ground." 

"  Aye,  sir,  your  honour  does'nt  know  half 
the  misery  that's  in  the  world  ;  how  should  such 
a  great  gentleman,  as  you  appear  to  be  — " 
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"la  great  gentleman  !  —  no,  my  kind  friend, 
I  am  an  outcast  —  a  criminal." 

"  A  what !  —  why,  lack-a-day,  you're  not  on 
that  side  !" 

"  On  every  side!"  exclaimed  our  hero,  not 
understanding  her  allusion,  and  striking  his 
forehead  with  his  hand ;  upon  which  the  good 
woman's  fears  and  apprehensions  returning,  she, 
with  uplifted  hands,  exhorted  him  again  to 
"  cry  a  bit,''  —  "  Just  a  little  hit,  for  the  love  of 
Heaven."  He  could  not  cry  upon  compul- 
sion,—  but,  as  if  from  the  true  spirit  of  contra- 
diction, burst  into  an  excessive  fit  of  laughter  ! 

The  truly  curious  position  of  the  parties,  — 
the  earnestness  of  entreaty  exhibited  in  the 
countenance  of  the  nurse,  —  the  strange  as- 
sociation of  ideas  in  his  mind,  with  something, 
perhaps,  of  the  imperial  notion  of  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  the  sublime  and  the  ridicu- 
lous, he  appeared  to  his  companion  under 
the  paroxysm  of  violent  hysterics.  She  flew 
into  the  adjoining  chamber  for  a  pitcher  of 
water,  which,  with  many  half-suppressed  ex- 
clamations of  horror,  she  attempted  to  discharge 
full  in  the  face  of  our  laughing  and  crying  phi- 
losopher. He  very  dexterously  jumped,  how- 
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ever,  upon  the  sota,  and  received  only  a 
portion  of  the  contents,  intended  for  the  part 
supposed  to  be  most  affected,  upon  his  inno- 
cent and  unoffending  legs,  whilst  the  remainder 
served  to  deluge  the  sofa  itself. 

On  perceiving  that  she  was  returning  for  a 
fresh  supply,  he  darted  down  from  his  elevation, 
and  seizing  the  poor  woman  by  the  wrists,  be- 
gan to  reason  with  her  about  her  alarm,  when 
she  screamed  aloud  as  if  her  apprehensions  were 
about  to  be  realized. 

At  this  moment,  the  lieutenant-governor,  or 
second  in  command,  who,  in  such  a  garrison, 
is  expected  always  to  be  upon  the  alert,  having 
been  awakened  by  the  previous  event  of  the  de- 
luge, rushed  into  the  apartment,  followed  by 
two  or  three  other  men,  with  little  clothing 
to  cover  them  except  their  shirts.  The  posture 
in  which  the  parties  were  discovered  was  differ- 
ently construed  by  the  several  intruders;  but  the 
lieutenant,  who  felt  that  the  lady  was  not  so 
stricken  in  years  but  that  himself  might  have 
been  smitten  with  her  charms,  immediately  set 
Pen  down  as  a  delinquent  on  the  score  of  gal- 
lantry. He  therefore  dismissed  his  followers, 
and  our  hero  and  his  companion  being  placed 
at  a  due  distance  from  each  other,  beo-an  a  lee- 
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Uire  on  morals  in  his  own  way,  which  seenicil 
calculated  rather  to  recommend  the  expediency 
of  caution  than  the  exercise  of  any  extraordinary 
virtue;  and  concluded  with  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving order  and  decency  under  the  respectable 
roof  which  covered  them. 

Pen  could  hardly  suppress  another  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, which  the  error,  and  consequences  of  it,  had 
produced;  but  seeing  that  it  actually  gave  pain 
to  the  poor  woman,  he  could  not  bear  to  insult 
her  by  any  appearance  of  levity.  He  knew 
how  to  venerate  and  respect  the  feelings  of  de- 
licacy, however  humbly  clothed. 

He  explained  to  the  keeper,  as  far  as  he 
was  able,  the  cause  of  the  misunderstanding, 
and  requested  that  he  would  liberate  the  nurse, 
for  whom  he  had  no  further  occasion.  The 
keeper  was  satisfied,  as  far  as  the  explanation 
went;  but  as  to  letting  out  the  nurse,  she  migiit, 
indeed,  he  said,  accompany  him  to  his  own 
room ;  but  that  the  outer  doors  were  never 
opened  till  day-light,  and  that  the  governor 
always  held  the  keys  in  his  own  custody. 

The  anxiety  of  the  woman  to  avoid  being 
locked  up  during  the  remainder  of  the  night,  or 
rather  morning,  with  a  man  whom  she  still  be- 
lieved not  to  be  quite  in  his  right  senses,  and 
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even  the  strong  desire  entertained  by  Pen  to  be 
left  to  his  own  sohtary  reflections,  gave  way  to 
higher  considerations,  and  the  good  woman  pre- 
ferred the  hazard  of  being  again  alarmed  by  her 
patient,  to  being  left  under  the  guardianship  of 
even  a  man  in  office,  whose  notions  respecting 
the  fair  sex  appeared  to  be,  more  politic,  than 
respectful. 

Matters  were,  therefore,  restored  to  their 
pristine  order,  and  the  key  again  turned  upon 
Pen  and  his  fair  companion,  whom  our  hero 
now  eyed  with  more  curiosity  than  he  had 
hitherto  done,  in  order  to  discover  on  what 
ground  the  keeper  could  possibly  have  founded 
a  suspicion  of  his  gallantry.  The  investigation 
produced  upon  Pen's  mind  something  like  an 
impression  that  the  man  had  not  betrayed  so 
depraved  a  taste  as  he  had  at  first  suspected  ; 
for,  although  there  was  no  beauty  to  charm,  no 
form  to  fascinate,  and  no  attractions  to  seduce, 
he  beheld  a  woman  of  about  forty- five,  with  a 
very  interesting  countenance,  to  which  grief 
seemed  to  have  been  no  stranger,  and  in  whose 
eyes  appeared  to  be  a  sensibility  unusual  upon 
faces  of  the  more  ordinary  class  of  people. 

He  began  to  place  the  concern  she  had  shown 
for  him  in  a  far  different  light  from  the  mere 
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common  attention  of  a  hireling;  and,  strange  as 
it  may  appear  to  those,  whose  feelings  have  been 
properly  polished  by  a  more  continued  inter- 
course with  the  world,  he  began  to  be  flattered 
and  gratified  by  the  sympathy  she  had  expressed 
towards  him.  It  must,  however,  be  recollected 
in  his  defence,  that  poor  Pen,  Heaven  knows  ! 
had  not  many  to  S3'mpathize  with  him,  and  this 
may  account  to  the  more  sentimental  and  re- 
fined reader,  for  his  condescension  in  enter- 
taining a  feeling  somewhat  akin  to  gratitude, 
towards  a  woman,  —  poor  indeed,  and  forty-five 
years  of  age ;  —  but  still  a  woman,  and  appar- 
ently a  benevolent  one. 

Pen  had  made  up  his  mind  to  the  subject. 
He  was  resolved  to  be  kind  and  considerate  to 
the  poor  woman  during  the  remainder  of  their 
forced  companionship.  Pondering  upon  what 
he  should  say,  in  order  to  show  this  disposition, 
he  ransacked  his  mind  in  vain  for  some  sub- 
ject that  might  interest  and  amuse  her.  This 
occasioned  a  long  silence  on  his  part,  and  his 
nurse  concluded  that  a  moody  fit  had  succeeded 
to  his  ravings,  and  that  her  best  policy  was  to 
avoid  any  thing  which  might  have  a  tendency 
to  disturb  him.  She  accordingly  stepped  with 
a   light  step  across  the  apartment,   and  seated 
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herself  in  the  arm-chair,  by  the  fire-side,  where 
Pen  had  originally  discovered  her.-  Here  she 
sat  for  some  time,  as  resolutely  determined  to 
remain  silent,  as  Pen  was  to  say  something;  but 
both  appeared  to  act  in  sympathy,  and  to  be 
devoutly  sworn  upon  the  class-book  of  Pytha- 
goras. 

At  length,  the  poor  woman,  who,  though 
resolved  not  to  talk,  could  not,  I  suppose, 
avoid  thinking,  heaved  a  most  deep  and  pro- 
found sigh,  which  echoed  through  the  silent 
apartment  like  the  reverberation  of  an  i^olian 
harp.  Pen  stiirted,  and  she  looked  fearfully 
round  upon  him.  There  was,  however,  nothing 
alarming  in  his  appearance  now  ;  for  with  a 
truly  benevolent  smile,  he  asked  her  what  occa- 
sioned her  to  sigh  so  deeply  ?  "  I  fear,"  added 
he,  "  I  have  disturbed  your  rest ;"  and,  inspired 
by  a  sudden  thought,  which  all  his  meditations 
had  not  suggested,  he  proposed  that,  as  he  llid 
not  intend  to  go  to  bed  again,  she  should  take 
possession  of  the  adjoining  chamber,  and  repose 
herself,  on  the  one  he  had  deserted. 

"  I  thank  you  kindl}',"  answered  she ;  "  but 
believe  me,  sir,  I  did  not  sigh  from  weariness." 
•    "  What  then,  my  kind  friend  ?"  asked  Pen. 

'^  From  a  grief,  sir,  that  you  can  never  know." 
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"  But  one  wliicli,  perhaps,  I  mny  be  al»le  to 
alleviate." 

"  Never,  never,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  pom- 
woman,  in  a  tone  of  hopeless  suffering. 

*'  How  !  —  are  there  any  sufferings  in  your 
situation  of  life  which  may  not  be  softened  at 
least,  by  those,  who  are  more  affluent?"  This 
was  said  without  the  smallest  recollection  of 
any  change  in  his  own  circumstances. 

'^  The  riches  of  the  Indies,  sir,  could  not 
wash  away  my  sorrows." 

"  You  raise  my  curiosity,  good  mother :  — 
siirely,  surely  there  are  no  human  inflictions 
which  charity  or  religion  may  not  subdue." 

"  You,  sir,  probably  have  both  —  I  think 
you  have,  or  countenances  are  deceitful  —  and 

yet-" 

"  You  think  I  do  not  bear  my  misfortunes 
with  all  the  fortitude  they  should  inspire." 

"  I  was'nt  bold  enough  to  mean  that,  sir; 
but  it  is  easier  to  preach  than  to  practice,  — 
when  the  blow  falls." 

"  True,  indeed;  but  then  my  misfortunes  are 
of  another  nature." 

"  I  would  not  pry  into  them,  sir:  I  doubt 
not  they  are  great,  and  yet  more  bearable  than 
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mine.  You  have  no  child,  sir,  —  the  treasure  of 
your  soul;  the  ewe-lamb  of  the  widow  —  her 
all  —  her  existence." 

Here  the  poor  woman  burst  into  a  passion  of 
tears,  which  Pen  did  not  dare  to  interrupt  or 
appear  to  notice.  She  looked  upon  him,  and 
her  favourite  remedy  seemed  more  ready  at  her 
summons  than  when  directly  recommended  to 
her  patient.  Still  Pen  said  not  a  word;  but 
when  she  added,  "  Think,  sir,  of  a  mother's 
sorrows,  when  her  sole  hope  and  pride  in  life 
was  torn  from  her,  —  seduced,  —  abandoned  by 
a  villain !" 

"  Perdition  on  him  !"  exclaimed  Pen. 

"  Nay,  —  I  cursed  him  not,  even  in  the  bit- 
terness of  my  sorrows,"  sobbed  she ;  "  I  wept — 
I  prayed  for  him,  that  his  soul  might  be  con- 
verted. —  Oh,  sir,  had  you  known  him,  you 
would  have  loved  him,  for  he  appeared  all 
goodness  till  — " 

"  Till  his  goodness  had  answered  his  pur- 
pose!"  cried  Pen,  passionately;  "the  world  is 
made  up  of  baseness,  I  believe,  madam :  I  have 
seen  but  little  of  it,  but  that  little  is  vile,  hypo- 
critical, hollow,  corrupt,  and,  probably,  a  sample 
of  the  whole." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  he  was  virtuous,  I  believe,  till 
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that  fatal  day ;  —  I  had  been  taught  to  love  and 
venerate  his  name  long  before  I  belield  him." 

"  Who,  — who  is  this  scoundrel,  madam,  and 
who  —  pardon  me,  —  who  are  you  ?" 

"  My  story  is  a  simple  one,  sir,  and  not 
worthy  your  attention." 

*'  Simple  or  not  —  I  would  ask  —  I  should 
be  delighted  to  hear  it." 

"  You  may  be  easily  satisfied,  sir.  My 
father,  w^ho  was  a  respectable  yeoman  in  the 
west  of  England,  brought  up  a  large  family  of 
us  with  credit,  and  died,  leaving  to  each  a  few 
hundred  pounds  to  begin  the  world  with.  It 
was  my  fate  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
curate  who  ofnciated  in  the  parish ;  and,  within 
a  few^  months  after  my  poor  father's  death,  he 
married  me.  No  human  being  could  be  more 
blest  for  seveial  years  than  I  was  in  the  society 
of  the  best  and  tenderest  of  husbands  ;  but,  as 
it  is  necessary,"  said  the  poor  woman,  smiling 
through  her  tears,  "that  something  should  be 
found  to  qualify  the  most  perfect  happiness  that 
can  be  looked  for  in  our  present  state,  we  con- 
trived to  feel  a  disappointment  in  the  want  of 
children  during  the  first  three  years  of  our  mar- 
riage ;  and,  as  if  to  prove  the  folly  of  all  human 
wishes,  I  was   soon  afterwards  delivered  of  a 
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girl.  —  Oh,  sir,  the  loveliest  babe  a  fond  mother's 
eyes  ever  rested  upon. 

"  Her  presence  seemed  to  give  a  new  zest  to 
our  existence,  and  we  considered  the  gift  as  be- 
stowed by  Heaven  upon  our  prayers ;  and  so, 
sir,  perhaps  it  was,  in  order  to  show  how  little 
we  know  what  is  best  for  us.  —  My  child  was 
scarcely  three  years  old,  when  my  poor  hus- 
band was  seized  with  a  fever,  caught  from  the 
sick  bed  of  a  parishioner,  which,  in  less  than 
ten  days,  brought  him  to  the  grave." 

Here  the  poor  widow  paused — she  was  over- 
powered by  her  recollections.  After  an  in- 
terval of  a  few  minutes,  however,  she  resumed 
her  humble  narrative. 

"  Pardon  me,  sir ;  I  did  not  think  I  should 
feel  so  much  in  this  long-past  misfortune  ;  but — 
no  matter  —  my  situation  Avas  desolate,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  consolation  of  my 
friends,  and  the  recollection  of  my  poor  Rose, 
(for  so  her  fond  father  named  her,)  I  must 
have  sunk  under  my  sorrows.  Oh  !  sir,  think 
what  it  is,  to  lose  that  yoke-fellow,  who  has 
supported  you  in  every  trial;  has  wept  when 
you  wept ;  smiled  with  you ;  and  shared  every 
feeling  of  the  soul  —  '^ 
19 
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*'  Good  God,  madam  !"  exclaimed  Pen> 
whose  imagination  was  like  a  train  of  wildfire, 
*'  what  has  reduced  you  to  the  state  in  which 
I  find  you,  in  such  a  vile  place  as  this  ?" 

"  Alas  !  sir,  misfortune,  they  say,  brings  us 
acquainted  with  strange  bed-fellows." 

So  volatile  and  strange  a  being  was  Pen,  that 
another  association  had  nearly  brought  a  smile 
to  bear  upon  a  very  inappropriate  occasion. 

"  But,"  she  added,  "  I  fear  I  am  tedious." 

"  So  far  from  it,"  answered  Pen,  "  that  I 
would  rather  sit  here  and  listen  to  you,  than  — " 

"  Nay,  sir,"  interrupted  the  widow,  who 
availed  herself  of  the  pause,  which  I  conclude 
was  occasioned  by  Pen's  poverty  of  imagination 
in  finding  a  suitable  alternative,  "  Nay,  sir  ;  you 
are  entitled  to  command  me,  after  your  conde- 
scension to  my  sufferings.  As  soon  as  the 
first  effects  of  my  grief  had  passed  away,  I  was 
settled  in  a  small  cottage,  not  far  from  my  former 
residence;  where,  upon  a  small  annuity,  pur- 
chased with  my  father's  legacy,  and  the  little 
Mr.  Weston  had  left,  — " 

"  Your  name  is  Weston,  then,"  said  Pen. 

"  It  is,  sir.  Upon  this  small  annuity,  pur- 
chased for  the  life  of  myself  and  my  beloved 
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Rose,  we  lived  together  in  peace  and  good 
fellowship  with  our  neighbours ;  she,  blooming 
as  her  name,  and  I  gradually  recovering  from 
the  loss  I  had  sustained,  by  reflecting  upon  the 
treasure  I  possessed.  My  education  had  been 
good ;  and  although  my  father  had  not  indulged 
me  in  any  of  the  vanities  which  were  displayed 
by  the  daughters  of  others  in  his  station  of  life, 
he  had  me  carefully  instructed  in  the  duties  of 
religion,  and  in  such  useful  branches  of  know- 
ledge, as  might  stand  me  in  need,  in  after  life." 

"  I  perceive  it,  madam,"  said  Pen. 

"  Mr. -Weston,  in  his  leisure  hours,  which 
weje  always  passed  in  my  society,  endeavoured 
to  give  more  cultivation  to  my  mind ;  so  that  I 
was  able  to  afford  my  child  many  advantages 
denied  to  persons  in  my  humble  station  of  life. 
I  doubt  —  yes,  sir  —  I  doubt  whether  I  was  not 
to  blame.  —  Heaven  pardon  my  presumption, 
if,  following  the  dictates  of  a  too  fond  partiality, 
I  weakened  the  effect  of  principle,  by  inculcating 
with  it,  a  romantic  sentiment  more  likely  to" un- 
dermine than  strengthen  it ;  and  yet  my  motives 
were  pure." 

"  And  correct,  too,  be  assured,"  added  Pen, 


"  Alas  \  I  fear  not,  sir,  considering  her 
humble  walk  in  life;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  look 
back  —  years  passed  on  in  the  progress  of  her 
education.  She  was  the  delight  of  all  who  knew 
her :  every  cottage,  every  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, was  open  to  her,  as  if  each  contained 
a  parent ;  and  nothing  of  rustic  sport  or  gaiety 
was  thought  of,  till  Rose  Weston  was  consulted. 
At  seventeen,  she  was  all  that  a  doating  mother 
could  hope  or  wish  for ;  one  pang  only  oc- 
casionally checked  the  strong  feeling  of  my 
})erfect  contentment,  and  that  was,  that  her 
poor  father  could  not  contemplate  his  beautiful 
child.  I  thought  he  might  be  permitted  to  look 
down  upon  her,  and  I  was  consoled. — " 

Here  she  stopped,  as  if  irresolute  how  to 
proceed.  At  length,  she  cried,  clasping  her 
hands;  "  1  feel  myself  incapable  of  proceeding 
in  any  thing  like  a  connected  narrative.  One 
fatal  afternoon,  when  surrounded  by  her  rustic 
companions,  a  gentleman  appeared  suddenly 
before  them,  in  his  return  from  a  shooting 
party.  He  asked  '  if  any  one  among  them  was 
charitable  enough  to  bestow  a  draught  of  cold 
water,  or  the  richer  boon  of  a  glass  of  milk, 
upon    a   thirsty   sportsman.*      These  were    his 
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very  words.  My  poor  Rose,  always  the  leader 
and  prime  agent  of  the  party,  flew  to  our  cot- 
tage, and,  inviting  the  stranger  in,  gave  him 
what  he  had  desired.  He  sat  down :  he  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  me ;  and  you  will 
not  be  surprised,  that  I  was  gratified  by  the 
attention  of  a  young  gentleman,  whom,  when 
he  declared  his  name,  I  found  to  be  one  uni- 
versally known  in  the  neighbourhood  as  the 
kindest,  the  best,  the  most  generous  of  human 
beings,'* 

"  What  was  it,  madam  ?" 

"  There  alone,  sir,  I  must  c^im  your  indul- 
gence. It  is  on  his  high  character  that  I  still 
depend:  there  is  not  an  oath  which  he  has 
not  solemnly  sworn,  still  to  heal  the  wound  he 
has  inflicted :  for,  I  trust,  I  have  done  my  dear 
child  justice  enough  to  convince  you,  she  never 
would  have  fallen,  but  as  his  betrothed  wife.'* 

"  Villain  !"  again  exclaimed  Pen.       ^ 

"  Nay,  nay,  pray  Heaven  !  he  may  yet  prove 
otherwise." 

"  But  where  the  devil  is  he,  madam  ?"  cried 
Pen,  rising  up,  as  if  he  meant  to  hunt  him 
down. 

"  His  conduct  is,  indeed,  mvsterious ;  and 
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liis  incapacity  to  assist  us,  for  a  time,  has  re- 
duced us  to  — " 

"  How  !  what  brouGfht  vou  from  the 
country  ?" 

"  He  promised  that  he  would  meet  us  in 
town." 

"  Has  he  broken  his  engagement  here,  too?'* 

''  He  may  be  unfortunate,  like  yourself,  sir ; 
he  may  be  — " 

"  Locked  up  in  Newgate." 

"  Or  in  some  other  place  of  restraint." 

"  What  !  a  man  of  honour,  of  candour,  of 
generosity,  that  betrays  innocent  maidens  !" 

"  Are  you  not  an  instance,  sir  ?" 

**  /  betray  innocent  maidens  !" 

^'  I  mean  it  would  not  be  in  your  power, 
under  your  present  circumstances,  to  — " 

"  To  find  her  I  love.  No,  no:  truly,  too 
truly,  —  you  are  right !  and  yet,  my  good 
madam,  can  this  man  guess  at  your  distresses  ?" 

"  Not  their  extent,  perhaps." 

"  I'll  hunt  him  down  for  you,  or  die  in  the 
attempt :  —  give  me  his  name,  — his  address." 

"  Good  lack,  sir,  —  how  are  you  to  get  out? 
and  what  could  you  do,  supposing  you  were  at 
liberty?" 

31   3 
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*^  True,  again  —  1  had  forgotten," sighed  Pen. 

"  Besides,  sir,  it  could  answer  jio  good  pur- 
pose: he  has  reasons  for  keeping  the  aiFair 
secret  from  his  friends." 

"  No  honest  man  is  mysterious,"  cried  Pen. 

"  Don't  say  so,  sir,  for  the  love  of  Heaven  : 
there  are  reasons,  indeed  there  are." 

"  So  be  it ;  but  I  can  frame  none  for  a  man 
breaking  his  word.  You  have  not,  however,  yet 
told  me  what  has  brought  you  to  this  —  this  — " 

**  I  was  directed,  sir,  to  take  lodgings  in  an 
obscure  court,  near  Smithfield,  where  we  have 
now  been  three  weeks.  My  whole  stock  of 
money  being  exhausted,  by  the  journey  and 
medical  advice  to  my  poor  child,  for  she  has 
been  very,  very  ill,  and  my  next  quarter  not 
being  payable  for  six  weeks,  we  were  reduced 
to  great  straits,  when  the  surgeon  who  belongs 
to  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  observing  how 
well  I  had  nursed  my  poor  Rose,  promised  to 
recommend  me  to  any  respectable  families  in 
the  neighbourhood,  as  occasion  might  offer,  if 
I  were  not  too  proud  to  undertake  the  office. 
Alas  !  not  I  —  I  have  been  sufficiently  hum- 
bled !  He  was  called  in  to  you,  sir,  last  night, 
and   thinking  it  improper  you  s>hould  be  left 
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alone,  requested  me  to  assume,  for  the  first  time, 
the  office  of  nurse ;  in  which,  I  fear,  I  have  ac- 
quitted myself  but  poorly." 

"  A  king  could  not  have  been  better  nursed, 
madam,"  cried  Pen. 

Here  the  keeper  opened  the  door  of  the 
apartment,  for  it  was,  by  this  time,  broad  day- 
light, and  admitted  Pen's  servant.  Mrs.  Weston 
rose  to  withdraw ;  but  Pen,  detaining  her  for  a 
moment,  insisted  upon  having  her  address ;  and 
slipped  his  purse  into  her  hand ;  which  con- 
tained the  last  guinea  he  could  call  his  own,  in 
the  world  ;  for  he  had  not  yet  decided  upon  the 
appropriation  of  the  bill  he  had  received  anony- 
mously. The  widow  would  have  resisted  his 
bounty,  but  Pen  was  always  peremptory,  and 
insisted  upon  her  retaining  it,  at  least,  until  they 
should  meet  again. 
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The  nurse  having  retired,  Pen  was  quickly 
involved  in  the  chaos  of  ideas  and  speculations 
upon  what  was  to  be  done  with  respect  to  him- 
self; but,  having  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  table^ 
he  perceived  his  letter  to  Mr.  Mapletoft,  and 
a  storm  of  passion  was  again  raised,  and 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  subsided,  even 
after  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  sealed  and 
directed  the  packet,  and  put  it  into  his  ser- 
vant's hand,  to  convey  it  to  the  post. 

He  was  now  able,  however,  to  turn  his  thoughts 
into  other  directions,  and  had  nearly  fretted  and 
fumed  himself  into  a  fresh  fever  about  Ellice 
Craig,  when,  observing  from  his  windows  a 
crowd  collected  round  two  carmen,  who  were 
stripped,  and  fairly  set  to,  in  a  pugilistic  com- 
bat, he  ran  to  the  door,  in  order  to  join  the 
party,  and  see  fair  play :  for,  among  his  various 
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accomplishments,  the  art  of  self-defence,  ac- 
cording to  the  modern  system,  had  not  been 
neglected.  Finding  his  egress  barred,  his  in- 
dignation at  being  deprived  of  his  liberty  again 
suggested  an  enquiry  whether  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  life,  and,  if  not,  what  was  the  pro- 
bable period  of  his  confinement.  He  rang  his 
bell,  and  ordered  the  Governor,  as  if  he  him- 
self had  held  the  post,  into  his  presence.  When 
that  gentleman  appeared  :  "  Pray,  sir,"  de- 
manded our  hero,  "  how  long  do  you  propose 
keeping  me  thus  under  lock  and  key  ?" 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion," answered  his  host. 

"  Who  is  to  answer  it,  then  ?"  cried  Pen. 

"  Yourself,  sir ;  or  those  who  sent  you  here." 

"  Myself !  do  you  imagine,  if  it  rested  with 
me,  I  would  remain  barricadoed  in  this  man- 
ner ?"  pointing  to  his  grated  windows. 

"  Unless  you  submit  yourself  to  the  mercy 
of  the  House,  you  cannot  expect  your  release 
till  —  " 

"  Till  when? — for  submit  I  never  will  to 
have  my  independence  questioned." 

"  Till  the  prorogation  of  Parliament." 

"  And  when  may  that  be  ?"  asked  Pen. 
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"  It  is  not  known  yet,  sir,"  answered  the 
keeper. 

Fen  reflected  a  little  upon  this  answer :  but 
having  no  argument  or  remedy  at  hand,  he 
very  candidly  admitted  that  his  keeper  was  not 
to  blame,  and  would  have  dismissed  him :  when 
the  latter  turning  round,  as  he  was  closing  the 
door,  asked  our  hero  if  he  had  any  objection  to 
receive  a  visit  from  a  gentleman  who  lodged  in 
the  adjoining  apartment,  and  who  had  asked 
several  questions  concerning  him. 

«  Who  is  he?"  asked  Pen. 

"  It  is  Mr.  Buckthorn,  sir,"  said  the  keeper. 

"  What  is  he  ?" 

"  He  is  pretty  generally  known,  sir,"  said 
the  keeper :  he  is  a  news-writer  —  an  editor." 

*'  What  is  he  confined  for?" 

"  A  libel  on  government." 

"  On  the  House  of  Commons  ?" 

"  W^hy,  1  believe,"  answered  the  man,  smil- 
ing, "  he  has  not  been  sparing  of  them  either." 

'*  Show  him  in :  say  I  shall  be  happy  to  see 
him,"  cried  our  hero :  "  he's  the  very  man  to 
*  suit  the  present  temper  of  my  soul !' " 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Buckthorn  rolled  into 
the  room,  and,  in  a  very  blunt  manner,  seized 
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Pen's  hand,  and  told  him  he  was  heartily  glad 
to  see  him  in  that  place. 

"  Sir,"  replied  Pen,  "  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you;  but  I  think  (looking  round 
him)  there  is  not  much  room  for  congratulation 
in  point  of  locality." 

"  Any  man  may  be  proud  of  it,"  cried  Buck- 
thorn :  "  it's  an  honour  to  be  persecuted  by  a 
set  of  vile,  corrupt,  and  purchased  slaves." 

''  With  all  due  deference,"  observed  Pen, 
"  I  see  no  honour  in  it.  It  would  be  more  to 
the  purpose,  and  suit  me  much  better,  if  we 
could  change  places  with  these  vile,  corrupt, 
and  purchased  slaves,  as  you  call  them  !" 

"  Spoken  like  a  man,"  cried  Buckthorn, 
"  without  mincing  the  matter,  like  your  mealy- 
mouthed  rascals,  who  condemn  the  honourable 
gentlemen  opposite  in  neat  set-phrases,  to  show 
they  may  be  purchased  too :  no,  sir,  you  are  a 
man,  I  see,  after  my  own  heart.  You  feel  the 
thing  as  you  ought  to  do  :  you  feel  it  like  my- 
self." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  said  Pen,  "  I  hardly  know 
what  I  feel ;  except,  that  I  am  heartily  tired  of 
my  confinement." 
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"  How  long  have  you  been  here,  young 
gentleman?"  asked  his  companion. 

"  Nearly  a  week." 

*'  A  week  !  d— n  it :  I've  been  here  upwards 
of  eleven  months,  and  have  some  weeks  to  run 
still." 

"  Then,  I  presume,  you  are  more  tired  of  it 
than  myself." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it :  I  would  not  truckle  to  the 
gang  to  save  a  day  of  it ;  that  is  — "  catching 
the  eye  of  the  keeper,  who  had  not  yet  left  the 
room,  "  I'll  be  d — d  if  I  would,  in  spite  of 
your  sneer,  Mr.  Jailer." 

"  Not  no*ii\  I  suppose,  Mr.  Buckthorn," 
replied  the  Governor,  coolly,  as  he  took  his 
departure. 

"  A  hireling,  sir,"  continued  Buckthorn ;  "  a 
base  Jack  in  office,  like  his  employers." 

Pen  requested  to  know  what  had  rendered  so 
long  an  imprisonment  a  matter  of  pleasiu'e  to 
him ;  and  how  he  had  passed  his  time  ? 

"  Ifs  a  link  in  the  chain  for  their  own  turn. 
The  day  of  reckoning's  at  hand,  sir :  there's 
a  crick  in  their  necks  already." 

"  Whose  necks  ?"  asked  our  hero. 
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*'  The  vermin  ;  the  reptiles ;  the  jobbers ; 
the  traffickers  in  men's  blood." 

"  The  scomidrels,"  exclaimed  Pen,  "  where 
are  their  haunts  ?  what  and  who  are  they  ?" 

"  What !  Who  !  You  in  their  clutches,  and 
pretend  not  to  know  them  !  Why,  a'nt  you  laid 
by  the  heels  by  these  very  fellows  ?" 

"  Why  sure  you  are  not  speaking  of — " 

**  You  know  well  enough  who  I'm  speaking 
of.  Come,  young  gentlemen,  you  need  not  be 
shy  with  me  :  I  can  put  you  in  a  way  of  right- 
ing yourself,  and  blowing  them  up.  I'm  for 
plain  truth,  in  plain  language." 

"  I'll  make  no  concessions,"  cried  Pen. 

"  That's  the  very  thing  —  that's  the  tone  — 
Hang  them  !  Concessions  !  To  whom  ?  To 
your  own  servants,  or  rather  the  vile  slaves  who 
have  usurped  the  places  of  your  servants,  your 
dependants  ?" 

"  I  cannot  believe,"  said  Pen,  "  that  all  are 
like  that  vile  fellow.  Motley." 

"  Motley  !  Aye,  there  now,  he's  a  specimen  ; 
a  sample  of  the  gang.  The  fellow  had  once 
something  in  liim,  but  he  chose  to  stop  short: 
a  paltry,   sneaking  renegado.      Wh}',   sir,    he 
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turned  moderate,  and  cut  the  connection :  Td 
have  made  something  of  him  —  " 

"  Then  he  has  turned  again,"  cried  Pen, 
"  for  he  is  the  most  violent,  outrageous  —  " 

"  Turncoat,  sir ;  turncoat :  I  could  never 
bear  a  fellow  that  turns  his  coat.  Why,  I  tell  you, 
the  sneaking,  snivelling  scoundrel  turned  his 
back  upon  me.  Yes,  sir  !  —  me,  myself !  —  he 
wanted  to  curry  favour  with  ministers ;  or,  may- 
hap, to  join  the  gang." 

"  Nay,"  replied  Pen,  "  there  you're  wrong, 
sir ;  depend  upon  it." 

"  I  depend  upon  being  wrong  !  —  You  don't 
know  who  I  am,  sir  ?" 

"  I  declare,  sir,"  continued  Pen,  "  there  is 
not  an  epithet  of  foul-mouthed  detraction, 
abuse,  and  scurrility,  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
which  he  did  not  apply  to  them." 

"  He  be  d — d  !"  exclaimed  the  patriot. 
"  It's  all  palaver ;  stage-trick.  Why,  he'spro- 
bably  paid  for  it." 

"  In  truth,"  cried  Pen,  "  I  can  believe  any 
thing  of  him.  —  So  you  really  do  not  consider 
him  even  an  honest  Whig  ?" 

"  An  honest  W^hig  !   Good  !   Why,  who  the 
devil  ever  heard  of  an  honest  Whig  ?" 
14< 
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"  I  didn't  suspect  you  of  being  a  Tory,  sir." 

"  A  Tory !  Another  of  3'our  nicknames  to 
gull  the  people  !  Do  you  mean  to  insult  me, 
young  fellow  ?  I  a  Tory  ?  I  a  Whig  ?  A  plague 
on  both  their  wrangling  factions.  There  isn't 
a  pin  to  choose  betwixt  them :  they're  all  of  the 
same  gang,  the  same  herd;  only  marked  in 
their  coats,  like  sheep,  to  show  what  master  they 
belong  to." 

"  This  is  new  to  me,  sir  :  I'm  a  raw  politi- 
cian." 

"  So  I  perceive,  young  man,  and  so  much 
the  better.  The  less  you  know  the  better. 
You  havn't  sold  or  swapped  your  principles  ?" 

"  Swapped  or  sold  my  principles  !  Do  you 
take  me  for  a  scoundrel,  Mr.  Buckthorn,  that 
would,  under  any  circumstances,  barter  my  con- 
science ?" 

"  Fudge  :  don't  dance  the  high  ropes,  young 
gentleman :  you  don't  know  yourself  yet.  Give 
me  leave  to  tell  you,  no  man  knows  how  to 
resist  till  he  has  been  tried." 

"  Then  I  presume,  sir,"  said  Pen,  with 
somewhat  less  complacency,  ^^  you  have  been 
tried." 
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"  That  have  I.  I  might  have  had  a  carte 
hlanche^  young  gentleman  :  I  might  have  made 
my  terms :  I  might  have  had  ministers,  and 
their  creatures,  and  their  tools,  and  their 
sweepers,  their  offscourings,  and  hirelings,  all 
at  my  beck  and  call,  sir  —  under  my  thumb, 
sir ;  under  my  thumb." 

**  \i  you  would  have  been  a  hireling  too  !'* 
"  Yes,  sir,  if  I  would." 
"  And  were  you  ?"  asked  Pen,  as  if  a  sud- 
den thought  had  crossed  his  mind. 

"  I  !  —  I  support  the  vermin  for  hire  ?" 
"  Gratuitously,   then?"     continued   Pen. — 
**  Either  you  have  a  namesake,  or,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken  — " 

"  Confoundedly  mistaken,  young  man." 
"  Not  in  my  recollection  of  the  fact.     There 
was  a  public  writer  on  that  side  of  the  question, 
whose  works  I  have  read  as  matter  of  history  : 
a  coarse  but  nervous  original  — " 

"  No  doubt;  no  doubt:  show  me  a  style 
among  your  creeping,  crawling  things  of  authors 
now-a*days.  Swift  had  some  talent,  but  he  was 
tame,  tame,  sir;  he  was,  besides,  a  Tory  !" 

"  I  see  we  mean  the  same  :  it  was  this  Buck- 
thorn that  confirmed  me  in  principles,  as  far  as 
15 
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I  had  then  turned  my  mind  to  pohtics,  which 
remained  unshaken,  till  —  " 

"  Till  you  conversed  with  me." 

"  Nay,  sir,"  said  Pen,  "  your  inferences  are 
rapid.  —  Till  I  thought  myself  an  oppressed 
man,  and  this,  I  suppose,  will  go  far  to  make  a 
patriot,"  continued  Pen,  laughing.  "  But  this 
eloquent  champion  —  " 

"  Who  should  it  be  but  myself?  D'ye  think 
there  are  two  Newtons,  two  Buckthorns  ?" 

*'  Upon  my  soul,  sir,  I  think  there  are  of  the 
latter,  if  you  speak  as  you  think  wow,  and  wrote 
as  you  felt  M^w." 

"  Pshaw  !  Nonsense !  I  was  bamboozled, 
humbugged,  muzzled." 

"  Nay,  sir,  how  can  that  be  !  the  man  I 
mean  boasted  his  independence;  and,  I  will 
confess,  it  was  upon  his  facts,  rather  than  his 
arguments,  that  I  established  my  creed." 

"  Sir,"  answered  Buckthorn,  who,  strange  to 
say,  seemed  to  shrink  from  the  observations  of 
an  inexperienced  stripling:  "  I  was  young;  I 
was  led  away  by  my  feelings ;  my  diffidence." 

«  Humph!" 

"  You  may  sneer,  sir :  but,  I  repeat,  I  was 
unused  to  the  ways  of  the  world." 

VOL.  ir.  N 
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"  Yet  your  asserted  claim  to  public  confi- 
dence," observed  Pen,  "  I  recollect  well,  —  now 
the  circumstance  has  recalled  it  to  my  memory, 
— was  founded  on  your  boasted  knowledge  of 
the  world.  You  bore  personal  testimony  to  the 
consequences  of  principles  which  you  de- 
nounced, —  and  gave  chapter  and  verse  for  — ^" 
"  The  more  fool  I,  the  more  fool  I,  I  say. 
How  was  I  rewarded  for  it  ?  what  did  I  get  ? 
what  did  the  sons  of  corruption  give  tne  for  my 
pains  ?" 

"  How !  reward  !  you  claimed  only  the  re- 
ward of  good  men ;  the  approbation  of  your 
country :  —  you  could  not  expect  reward  from 
those  whom  you  lashed." 
"  Who  were  they,  pray  ?" 
"  The  sons  of  corruption ;  the  Jacobins  of 
France,  and  the  democrats  of  America." 

"  They  sons  of  corruption  !  you  mistake  the 
whole  case.  I  speak  of  those  whom  I  was  idioty 
dolt  enough,  —  to  support,  —  to  uphold,  —  to 
save  from  perdition,  by  my  pen. 

*'  Why  surely  you  did  not  carry  your  prin- 
ciples to  market,  —  you  were  not  base  enough 
'  to  barter  your  conscience  ?" 
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"  Conscience  !  what  would  you  have  me  do 
with  it?  starve,  —  rot,  —  die  on  a  dungliill !" 

"  By  Heavens  would  I !  "  cried  Pen,  in  a 
fit  of  moral  enthusiasm :  "  I  would  rather  chop 
this  hand  from  my  body  than  suffer  it  to  work 
for  the  filthy  wages  of  prostitution.'* 

"  You  would  think  twice,  young  fellow," 
cried  Buckthorn,  "  before  you  did  that,  I  can 
tell  you.  But  you  are  raw:  you  even  don't 
know  the  terms  you  employ.  I  saw  corruption 
paramount,  and  I  resolved  to  expose  it.  I  was 
consistent,  whilst  others  were  apostates." 

«  Whatfl//.^" 

"  All  who  deserted  the  cause." 

«  What  cause?" 

"  The  cause  of  the  people,  anti-corruption, 
young  gentleman;  the  cause  of  an  oppressed, 
bankrupt,  —  ruined,  —  enslaved  population." 

"  Yet,  surely,  you  held  them  up  to  the  eyes' 
of  Europe  and  America  as  the  happiest,  the 
richest,  the  most  prosperous,  and  free  people 
under  the  sun."  ^^= 

"  The  times  are  altered.  Zounds^sir!  you 
don't  perceive  the  change." 

"In  your  principles,  at  least,  ■ — it  is  evident.*^ 
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"  That's  the  cry  of  the  vile  hireling  press :  but 
I    despise,  —  detest,  —  abhor,  -^  execrate,  — 

and  will  exterminate  them .    I  have  shown, 

I  have  disproved  their  lies." 

"  What !  —  have  you  proved  that  black  is 
white?"  demanded  Pen. 

'*  That  what  they  took  for  white  is  black," 
retorted  Buckthorn. 

**  What  2/oz^  took  for  white." 
,    "  1  never  made  a  mistake  in  my  life.     I  knew 
my  men  always." 

"  And  yet  you  supported  them." 

*'  D e,  young  man  !    if  I  don't  believe 

you're  a  government  spy." 

"  A  government  what,  scoundrel  !"  cried 
PeHj  starting  up,  and  seizing  the  patriot  by  the 
collar. 

^'  Hands  oiF  ["  roared*the  patriot :  "  I'm  not 
to  be  bullied." 

"  Bullied,  sir !  by  all  that's  sacred  [unless 
you  swallow  your  words,  you  shall  swallow 
something  still  harder  of  digestion  !" 

A  violent  struggle  ensued;  in  which,  however, 
the  vigour  of  the  young  man  prevailed ;  and 
Buckthorn,  gradually  receding,  demanded  what 
had  offended  his  fiery  antagonist. 
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**  Offended  !  why  thou  apostate  — " 

**  There,  —  take  down  his  words,"  cried  the 
patriot. 

"  Didst  thou  not  call  me  a  spy  ?" 

"  And  have  not  you  called  me  apostate?  that's, 
quits.  Look  ye,  young  gentleman,  Vm  afraid 
of  no  man  ;  its  ?}i2/  character." 

"  Which  of  them,  sir  ?"  cried  Pen,  foaming 
with  wrath ;  "  do  you  dare  repeat  your  sus- 
picion ?" 

"  Suspicion !  I  have  none,  — none  whatever  J* 

«  Of  what?" 

"  No  man  shall  compel  me  to  say  what." 

^^  Do  you  charge  me  with  being  a  spy  ?" 

"  A  spy  !  not  I ;  never  dreamt  of  such  a 
thing." 

"  Did  you  not  call  me  so  ?" 

"  I  might:  but  'twas  merely  a  phrase,  a  simple 
phrase  !  my  language  is  nervous,  —  strong,  — 
energetic.  Show  me  the  man  who  knows  the 
use  of  it  like  me.  I  only  meant  that  you 
cross-examined  me  as  //*  you  were  hired.  We 
are  used  to  this  style;  it  tells;  it  is  everything. 
It  comes  home  to  the  people,  sir." 

"  But  do  you  suppose  any  gentleman  will 
p  ut  up  with  it  ?" 

N  3 
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"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  gentlemen.  I 
talk  of  men.  I  abominate  the  odious  distinction 
of  gentlemen  !  By  the  observatiDns  you  threw 
out  at  first,  I  thought  you  of  the  right  sort,  and 
only  expressed  my  disappointment  energeti- 
cally." 

By  degrees,  Pen  became  pacified ;  and  the 
prudent  patriot  thought  it  wise  to  sound  a 
retreat. 

The  fact  is.  Buckthorn  had  received  an 
account  of  Pen  Owen,  after  his  committal, 
which  rendered  him  an  object  of  some  interest 
with  the  faction  to  which  he  belonged.  A 
young  man,  of  good  birth  and  fortune,  as  re- 
port had  given  him  out  to  be,  who  had  ex-^ 
pressed,  in  unambiguous  terms,  his  love  of 
independence,  and  his  indignation  against  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament,  in  his  own  case  at 
least ;  impetuous,  volatile,  and  obstinate,  as  it 
appeared,  in  the  course  of  the  transaction  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  in  his  address- 
to  the  Speaker,  was  not  to  be  slighted :  —  a  hap- 
pier subject,  indeed,  could  not  apparently  be 
found  to  work  upon.  He  might  be  rendered  a 
useful  ally  to  those  guardians  of  public  liberty 
who  tyrannise  and  persecute  on  paper,  in  the 
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true  spirit  of  political  toleration,  all  who  oppose 
them  ;  and  whom,  if  they  should  ever  have  the 
power,  they  are  not  likely  to  spare  in  their 
notions  of  distributive  justice.  The  natural 
vulgarity  and  grossness  of  Buckthorn,  to 
which  all  around  him  were  in  the  habit  of 
submitting,  had  led  him  into  a  scrape,  from 
which  it  required  all  his  address  to  extricate 
himself.  Despairing,  however,  of  making  any 
thing  of  a  spirited  young  man,  who  was  likely 
to  think  and  reason  for  himself,  he  took  his 
leave,  little  satisfied  with  his  success  in  this 
attempt  at  individual  reform. 

Pen  was  more  ruffled  than  he  appeared  to  be 
before  his  visitor;  for  he  had,  in  fact,  expe- 
rienced a  qualm  of  conscience  at  having  enter- 
tained for  some  days  too  strong  a  feeling  of 
irritation  against  the  laws  of  his  country,  be- 
cause he  thought  himself  aggrieved  by  a  partial 
application  of  them.  The  works  of  Buckthorn, 
which  had,  some  years  back,  very  much  attVacted 
his  attention,  in  discussing  the  causes  and  events 
of  the  French  Revolution,  were  forcibly  retraced 
and  canvassed  in  his  vivid  imagination,  by  the 
strange  coincidence  of  being  thus  suddenly 
brought  into  contact  with  the  impugner  of  his 
N  4 
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own  doctrines ;  and,  with  all  his  faults  and  im- 
perfections, our  hero  had  an  innate  detestation 
of  every  thing  that  was  selfish,  mercenary,  or 
time-serving. 

The  interview  operated  upon  him,  as  it  will 
generally  operate  upon  candid  minds,  like  the 
exposure  of  the  drunken  Helots,  before  the 
Spartan  youth ;  and,  however  he  might  feel  as 
a  patriot  and  a  lover  of  freedom,  he  quickly 
perceived  that  he  had  no  sentiment  in  common 
with  adventurers,  swindlers,  and  hireling  jour- 
nalists, who  dogmatically  arrogate  to  themselves 
titles  belonging  exclusively  to  men  of  high,  un- 
impeached,  and  honourable  principles. 

He  felt  the  error  of  his  conduct ;  and  even 
ruminated  next  morning  upon  the  propriety  of  a 
public  recantation,  and  appeal  to  the  high  autho- 
rity he  now  acknowledged  to  himself,  he  had 
outraged  —  when,  the  Governor  entering,  in- 
formed him  that,  the  Parliament  being  unex- 
pectedly prorogued,  he  was  no  longer  a  prisoner. 

A  man  may  sit  very  peaceably  and  content- 
edly by  his  own  fire-side  for  a  month,  and  hug 
himself  with  the  comfortable  assurance  that 
there  is  no  business  to  call  him  out  during  a 
hard  frost,  or  a  succession  of  stormy  w  eather : 
15 
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bill  the  same  man  shut  up,  "  upon  compulsion," 
will  no  sooner  feel  himself  at  liberty,  than,  if  it 
were  to  rain  cats  and  dogs  (to  adopt  the  energetic 
language  of  Buckthorn),  he  would  issue  forth, 
without  hat  or  great-coat,  simply  because  he 
had  a  right  to  do  so. 

Pen  was  in  tliis  very  predicament ;  for  hav- 
ing now  resolved  to  apply  his  hundred  pounds, 
as  a  loan  at  least,  to  his  present  necessities,  he 
hardly  allowed  the  Governor  time  to  pay  himself 
(which  subtraction,  by  the  bye,  made  a  consi- 
derable hiatus  in  his  note),  before  he  was  in  the 
street,  striding  along,  through  filth  and  mud, 
amid  "  the  pitiless  pelting"  of  a  storm,  proudly 
rejecting  the  solicitations  and  bailings  of  expec- 
tant hackney  coachmen,  and  buffeting  his  way, 
on  his  own  independent  legs,  to  his  lodgings  in 
Bury  Street. 

Having  despatched  his  servant  for  his  bag- 
gage to  Newgate,  and  dressed  himself,  he 
again  issued  forth  to  enjoy  his  liberty.  He 
felt  assured  that  there  would  be  no  further 
difficulty  in  discovering  the  retreat  of  Ellice 
Craig,  the  greater  impediments  being  appa- 
rently removed  by  his  liberation  from  confine- 
ment.    This,   however,  was  the  reflection  oniy 
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of  an  hour ;  for  when  he  began  to  consider  the 
little  success  which  had  hitherto  attended  his 
researches,  he  felt  his  hopes  damped,  and  his 
spirits  proportionably  depressed.  His  sensa- 
tions were  also  considerably  sobered,  when  he 
reflected  further,  that  he  had  not  now  a  friend  in 
the  world  to  whom  he  could  embosom  a  thought, 
or  apply  for  aid  or  counsel. 

He  regretted  that  he  had  broken  off  his  con- 
nexion with  Major  Irwin,  the  only  being,  since 
he  had  been  thrown  upon  the  world,  who  ap- 
peared to  understand  his  character  or  feelings. 
He  would  have  disdained  to  be  influenced 
by  anonymous  calumny;  and,  as  I  have  be- 
fore said,  would  immediately  have  shown  the 
warning  note  to  the  Major,  had  he  not,  by 
so  singular  a  coincidence  of  events,  been  made 
to  witness  a  scene,  which,  in  many  points,  seemed 
to  confirm  the  information  he  had  received. 
He  had,  previously  to  his  unfortunate  imprison- 
ment, kept  his  eye  constantly  about  him  in  walk- 
ing the  streets,  to  observe  if  any  one  appeared 
to  follow  his  steps,  or  to  watch  his  motions, 
being  determined  to  take  all  possible  measures 
to  discover  the  object  the  Major  had  in  tracing 
his  movements. 
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Still  ruminating  upon  this  subject,  he  had 
wandered  into  Kensington  Gardens ;  and  strol- 
ling through  one  of  the  most  retired  of  the 
walks,  perceived  a  man,  enveloped  in  a  large 
miUtary  cloak,  looking  at  him,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  considerable  attention.  He  turned; 
and  the  person  took  an  opposite  direction. 
They  again  met;  and  after  having  a  second 
time  crossed  each  other.  Pen  observed  that, 
at  a  certain  distance,  this  intruder  had  re- 
mained stationary,  with  his  eyes  still  fixed 
upon  him.  His  resolution  was  immediately 
taken  ;  for  he  had  no  doubt  of  his  man.  Ad- 
vancing, thei'efore,  towards  him,  he  told  him 
that  he  "  perfectly  knew  who  he  was,  and  what 
was  his  business  there." 

"  Then,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  "  it  would 
well  become  you  to  retire." 

"  Retire  !  Do  you  imagine,  sir,"  exclaimed 
Pen,  "  that  I  will  suffer  any  man  to  dictate  to 
me,  where  I  am  to  go,  or  what  I  am  to  do  ?" 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  dictate,  sir,"  answered 
the  stranger ;  "  but  if  you  really  do  know  the 
cause  of  my  being  here,  which  is  inexplicable  to 
me—" 
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"  Yes,  yes;  inexplicable  enough:  but  my 
information  is  pretty  accurate." 

"  Then,  sir,"  replied  the  stranger,  in  a 
higher  tone  than  he  had  before  assumed,  "  I 
need  hardly  repeat  to  you  that  you  ought  to 
know  how  to  act." 

"  You  are  not  the  person,"  retorted  Pen> 
'*  likely  to  influence  me  in  that  respect  —  in 
short,  sir,  I  know  you;  I  know  your  whole 
scheme." 

*'  Then,  sir,  I  must  tell  you  that  you  are  a 
most  impertinent  intruder;  and  that  I  insist 
upon  your  quitting  this  spot  without  a  moment's 
delay." 

"  If  I  stir  a  step,  sir,"  cried  Pen  furiously, 
"may  I—" 

"  Then,  sir,  you  shall  find  I  am  not  unpre- 
pared for  your  insolence,"  returned  the  stranger, 
presenting  a  pistol  to  prevent  the  advance  of 
Pen. 

"  What !  is  it  my  life  you  aim  at,  villam  ?^* 
cried  Pen. 

"  Certainly,  —  if  you  advance  a  singfe 
step,"  replied  the  stranger;  "  but  I  only  in- 
sist upon  your  immediate  retreat,  without  further 
explanation;    at    any   other    time   I    shall   be 
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iready  to  aflbrd  you  the  satisfaction  yoii  may 
require." 

"  Satisfaction  !"  almost  roared  Pen;  "  do  you 
imagine  I  will  ever  condescend  to  meet  a  fellow 
of  your  condition  ?" 

"  Such  language,  sir,"  replied  the  otlier, 
with  the  utmost  sangfroid,  "  I  hardly  expected 
from  a  man  of  your  appearance ;  I  can  only  re- 
peat that  you  must  leave  this  spot  at  present." 

"  Must!" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  cocking  and  presenting  his  pistol; 
"  must  —  you  know  where  to  find  me,  of  course." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  know  where  to  find  you,  and 
how  to  treat  a  ruffian,"  exclaimed  Pen ;  who  in- 
dignantly turning  on  his  heel,  snapt  his  fingers 
at  his  opponent,  and  marched  off,  fully  de- 
termined to  call  Major  Irwin  to  account  for  the 
gross  insult  he  had  thus  sustained  in  the  person 
of  his  agent.  A  doubt  of  this  being  that  gentle- 
man's valet,  never  glanced  across  his  mind :  the 
voice,  he  felt  assured,  he  could  have  sworn  to  in 
a  crowd ;  and  he  had  seen  enough  of  the  world 
to  be  prepared  for  a  valet,  being  at  least  as  re- 
spectable in  his  appearance  and  demeanor,  as 
many,  whom  he  is  appointed  to  serve. 
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Never  had  Pen  suffered  such  an  indignity  ; 
never  had  his  notions  of  independence  been  so 
rudely  assailed :  nothing  but  the  conviction  that 
the  realaiFront  was  offered  by  his  employer,  and 
not  by  his  tool,  had  prevented  him  from  taking 
the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  rushing  upon  the 
stranger  at  the  risk  of  being  shot. 

A  man  of  violent  passions  or  irritable  feelings, 
may  suffer  more  by  the  rubs,  and  crosses,  and 
vexations  of  life,  than  one  of  a  more  placid  and 
equable  turn  of  mind ;  but  he  has  the  advantage 
of  being  excited  rather  than  depressed  by  un- 
pleasant occasions;  and  I  am  not  quite  clear 
whether  the  sensations  under  his  present  pro- 
vocation were  not  of  a  pleasurable  nature,  since 
he  had  now,  he  thought,  detected  Major  Irwin 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs  upon  him,  and 
felt  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  take  full  ven- 
geance upon  him  for  them. 

He  returned,  therefore,  with  all  expedition  to 
his  lodgings ;  and  having  in  his  first  wrath  struck 
off  a  note  to  the  Major,  he  rang  for  his  man, 
and  ordered  him  to  deliver  it  immediately. 
The  servant  asked  for  the  address,  which  oc- 
casioned the  first  pause  in  the  full  flow  of  Pen's 
feelings,  who,  like  a  true  hero,  had  determined 
18 
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not  to  dine  till  he  had  wiped  off  the  foul  stain 
upon  his  honour. 

In  vain  did  he  send  to  several  of  the  club- 
houses and  coffee-houses,  not  forgetting  the  one 
at  which  they  had  formerly  dined ;  Major  Irwin 
was  very  generally  known,  but  it  was  not  be- 
lieved that  he  had  any  fixed  residence  in  town. 
The  hotel,  however,  which  he  frequented  in  his 
visits  to  London  was  pointed  out,  and  the  im- 
portant billet  despatched  to  Nero's,  in  Clifford 
Street. 

During  the  absence  of  his  servant.  Pen  had 
opened  his  pistol-case,  examined  the  hair-trig- 
gers, and  pointed  them  at  the  wall,  at  the  win- 
dow, and  at  a  map  of  the  world  which  orna- 
mented a  pannel  in  his  apartment,  still  pacing 
and  fuming  up  and  down,  as  if  he  feared  a  single 
particle  of  his  anger  should  escape  by  any  dis- 
traction of  his  mind  to  other  objects. 

The  servant  at  length  returned ;  he  snatched 
the  note  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  tearing  it  open 
without  listening  to  the  man,  found,  to  his  utter 
horror,  that  it  was  his  own.  He  seized  the  un- 
fortunate messenger  by  the  throat,  and  demanded 
what  he  meant  by  trifling  with  him,  and  had 
nearlv  throttled  him,  before  he  could  collect  that 
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tlie  Major  liad  left  the  hotel  some  time  before, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  out  of  London. 

Driven  almost  to  madness,  he  threw  him- 
self into  a  chair,  not  knowing  how  to  give 
vent  to  the  torture  he  endured.  At  length, 
after  nearly  an  hour's  paroxysm,  he  felt  assured 
that  the  Major  was  at  Oldysleigh,  and  there 
was  some  relief  in  the  very  act  of  despatching 
his  challenge.  Folding  up  the  note  in  a  blank 
sheet,  he  directed  it  to  Oldysleigh,  and  was 
just  in  time  to  catch  the  bellman  at  the  comer 
of  the  street  (not  choosing  to  trust  his  servant, 
because  he  was  disgusted  with  his  want  of  suc- 
cess); and  thrusting  a  couple  of  guineas  into  the 
man's  hand,  instead  of  the  usual  fee,  attended 
not  to  the  surprize  marked  on  the  fellow's 
countenance,  but  watched  only  his  other  hand 
as  it  dropped  the  letter  securely  into  the  cre- 
vice of  his  bag. 

This  matter  being  adjusted,  and  having  as- 
sured himself  that  his  remedy,  although  post- 
poned, was  now  in  progress,  he  proceeded  to  a 
neighbouring  coffee-house  to  take  his  dinner, 
and  to  allay  the  thirst,  his  fatigue  and  agitation 
had  occasioned. 
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Our  hero  had  not  long  been  seated  —  with  a 
bottle  of  hock  before  him,  —  several  large  glasses 
of  which  he  had  swallowed  in  soda  water,  whilst 
liis  dinner  was  preparing, — when  a  middle-aged 
gentleman  walked  up  to  the  fire-place,  and  de- 
sired one  of  the  waiters  to  bring  him  the  bill  of 
fare.  The  man  was  entering  into  some  ex- 
planation, when  turning  towards  Pen,  he  re- 
quested to  know,  if  he  had  any  objection  to  that 
gentleman  (pointing  out  the  new  comer)  taking 
a  part  of  his  table,  as  the  coffee-room  was  full. 
Pen  looked  at  the  stranger,  and  not  consi- 
dering it  a  mere  act  of  courtesy,  but  as  the 
preliminary  to  an  acquaintance,  seeing  nothing 
to  excite  antipathy,  very  good-humouredly  an- 
swered, that  so  far  from  it,  he  should  be  happy 
in  the  gentleman's  company. 

VOL.  II.  o 
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This  being  duly  acknowledged  by  the  other 
high  contracting  party,  they  sat  down  together  ; 
and,  as  they  manage  these  matters  better  in 
public  than  in  private  establishments,  the  tedi- 
ous half  hour  before  dinner  was  considerably 
abridged  ;  and  before  the  first  ceremonies  were 
adjusted,  and  the  state  of  the  weather  freely 
discussed  and  ascertained,  a  smoking  tureen  of 
soup  was  placed  between  the  two  new  acquaint- 
ance, who  sat  vis  a  vis  to  each  other. 

For  some  time  very  little  conversation  took 
place,  it  being  carried,  ?iem.  con.,  that  the  soup- 
was  excellent;  nor  indeed  was  there  any  de- 
batable matter  afforded  during  the  remainder  of 
the  repast.  Independently  of  a  few  passing 
words  of  approval,  the  two  gentlemen,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  equally  capable  of  appreciating  the 
merits  of  the  artist,  were  so  fully  employed  irt 
practically  discussing  them,  that  every  word 
uttered  seemed  to  be  considered  as  an  en- 
croachment upon  that  distinguishing  organ  of 
our  species,  which,  at  particular  hours  of  the 
day,  concedes  the  necessity  of  receiving  more 
than  it  gives,  even  among  those  most  disposed 
to  be  profuse  in  their  exercise  of  it. 
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Our  forefathers  very  wisely  established  the 
custom,  which  might  otherwise  savour  of  a 
barbaric  race,  of  applying  vinous  potations,  to 
oil  the  hinges,  as  it  were,  of  the  faculty  which 
has  thus  been  kept  in  a  state  of  temporary 
disuse,  —  and  to  set  it  going  in  a  redoubled 
ratio.  This  is  so  gratefully  acknowledged  by  a 
very  large  proportion  of  society,  that,  the  mo- 
ment this  application  is  made  to  the  sensorium, 
they  become  most  eloquent,  and  by  combining, 
comparing,  and  analyzing  the  various  dis- 
coveries and  improvements,  elevate  the  art  gas- 
tronamique  to  that  philosophic  'altitude  so  anxi- 
ously claimed  for  it,  by  the  profound  Archima- 
giri  —  Ude  and  De  Beauvilliers. 

Our  two  gentlemen,  however,  having  bestowed 
sufficient  eulogium  upon  the  viands  produced 
in  succession,  or  perhaps  not  being  sufficiently 
qualified  by  the  study  of  the  Almanac  Gourmand 
to  hazard  any  abstract  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject, suffered  their  dinner  to  digest  itself  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  after  two  or  three  bumpers 
of  claret,  looked  about  for  some  other  topic  of 
conversation. 

On  these  occasions,  where  two  persons  are 
thrown  together  without  any  previous  knowledge 
o  2 
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of  each  otlier,  their  topics  are  necessarily  con- 
fined to  th^  news  of  the  town,  or  the  poUtics  of 
the  day.  Indeed,  the  Hmitation  may  be  said 
to  extend  no  further  than  the  former;  for,  as 
poUtical  opinions  are  sometimes  sufficient  to 
separate  the  interests  of  the  best  friends,  they 
may  make  a  still  greater  confusion,  if  suffered 
to  interfere  with  a  connection  so  recently 
formed.  In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  any  thing 
which  could  possibly  interrupt  the  perfect  har- 
mony subsisting  between  the  parties  in  question, 
the  stranger,  who  appeared  to  be  the  best  bred 
man  in  the  world,  carelessly  took  up  the  Courier 
which  had  just  been  placed  upon  the  table  by 
the  waiter,  and,  as  a  matter  the  most  uninter- 
esting, observed,  "  that  strange  mad  fellow 
Owen,  I  see,  is  liberated  from  Newgate  1" 

"  Ye  —  ye  —  yes,"  drawled  out  Pen,  colour- 
ing up  to  the  eyes ;  not  from  any  sensation  of 
shame ;  but  at  the  compound  epithet  which  his 
companion  had  coupled  with  his  name.  Luckily 
the  stranger,  who  still  continued  to  read  the 
paper,  did  not  observe  his  confusion;  I  say, 
luckily,  because  nothing  is  so  awkward  both  to 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  in  a  cause  of  this  nature, 
as  a  blundering  and  floundering  attempt  to  get 
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©lit  of  a  scrape  which  all  the  explanation  in  the 
world  cannot  mend. 

Pen  therefore  had  time  to  recollect  himself 
before  his  companion  proceeded  in  his  anim- 
adversions. 

"  I  understand  he  is  a  gentleman  ;  and  a 
man  of  education  —  a  little  flighty,  I  suppose." 

"  I  think  he  is,"  returned  Pen,  in  an  under 
tone. 

"  I  find  he  is  a  friend  of  Buckthorn's,"  con^- 
tinued  the  proser. 

"  Not  he,  on  my  soul,"  cried  Pen,  eager  to 
repel  the  imputation. 

"  The  paper  says  they  were  much  together 
during  his  confinement." 

"  By  heaven,  sir,  I  never  saw  him  but  once," 
exclaimed  Pen,  "  and  then  was  nearly  provoked 
to  kick  him  out  of  the  room." 

"  Who?"  demanded  the  stranger,  looking 
full  at  Pen. 

''  That  fellow.  Buckthorn  —  " 

*'  Ho,  ho  !  my  good  sir,"  said  the  stranger, 
laying  down  the  paper,  "  you  know  Buckthorn, 
then.  Well,  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both 
sides.  He  is  a  strong  writer ;  and  we  should 
make  allowance  for  —  " 

o  3 
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"  I  repeat  to  you,  sir,"  cried  Pen,  "  I  do  not 
know  him;  I  never  saw  him  but  once;  it  is 
altogether  a  confounded  falsehood,"  inserted  pro- 
bably by  the  fellow  himself." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  stranger; 
"  probably  you  are  acquainted,  then,  with  this 
Mr.  Owen." 

"  To  be  sure  I  am,"  cried  Pen,  with  preci- 
pitation ;  but,  checking  himself,  added,  with  a 
smile,  "  Perhaps  I  ought  to  acknowledge  that  I 
do  not  know  him  so  well  as  I  ought  to  do." 

"  How  is  this,  sir  ?"  demanded  the  stranger. 

"  That  Mr.  Owen  has  the  honour,  sir,  of 
addressing  you  at  this  moment." 

"  Bless  my  soul !  I  request  you  to  believe 
that  I  was  not  aware  —  " 

"  My  good  sir,"  answered  Pen,  "  you  have 
said  nothing  that  can  give  me  a  moment's  un- 
easiness. If  you  had  known  me  better,  probably 
you  might  have  expressed  yourself  more  strongly 
against  my  folly  and  intemperance." 

"  Not  I,  in  truth,  Mr.  Owen.  I  am  certain 
that  if  you  will  allow  me  to  profit  by  this  acci- 
dental meeting,  I  shall  have  reason  to  congra- 
tulate myself  upon  having  formed  —  a  most 
agreeable  acquaintance." 
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He  then  proceeded  to  defend  the  conduct  ot" 
Pen  Owen,  upon  the  broad  principle  of  right  to 
express  freely  those  opinions  which  a  man  con- 
scientiously entertains ;  and  Pen,  whose  heait 
was  always  open  to  kindness  and  attention, 
warmed  by  certain  copious  libations  to  the  so- 
cial deity,  professed  the  most  profound  grati- 
tude to  his  companion  for  the  sympathy  he  had 
expressed ;  and  concluded,  as  was  habitual  with 
him,  to  unbosom  himself  to  his  new  friend,  and 
to  admit  him  into  every  secret  feeling  of  his  soul, 
AS  well  as  every  transaction  of  his  life. 

It  is  true,  the  latter  portion  was  scanty,  having 
not  much  to  relate;  so  that  his  auditor,  if  he  did 
not  happen  to  be  the  best  listener  in  the  world, 
(by  the  bye,  a  most  popular  and  acceptable 
character  in  most  societies,)  was  not  compelled 
to  resort  to  those  manifold  expedients  which 
suggest  themselves  to  the  unhappy  victim  of  a 
tedious  or  a  thrice-told  tale. 

The  fact  is,  Sir  Bland  Blinkingsoph  (for  such 
was  the  stranger's  name,)  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
Pen,  was  pleased  with  what  he  had  perceived  of 
his  character  and  conversation,  and  evinced  so 
much  sincerity  when  he  again  requested  permis- 
sion to  cultivate  his  friendship,  that  Pen  did  not 
o  4' 
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hesitate   to   express   the  happiness  he   felt  in 
meeting  his  advances. 

Just  at  this  moment  a  gentleman,  who  had 
dined  in  another  part  of  the  coffee-room,  left 
liis  company ;  and,  approaching  Sir  Bland,  after 
the  first  salutations,  informed  him  that  his  ac- 
quaintance. Lord  Dash,  had  eloped  with  the 
beautiful  Mrs.  Four-Stars ;  and  lamented  the 
infatuation  which  had  led  to  this  event,  —  so 
fatal  to  the  prospects  and  character  of  both. 

"It  is  a  pity,  indeed,"  cried  Sir  Bland : 
*'  they  are  both  excellent  creatures;  and  there 
are  many  allowances  to  be  made  for  their  in- 
discretion." 

'  "  My  dear  Sir  Bland,"  replied    the   other, 
'  *'  you  are  aware  that  the  husband  was  the  bene- 
factor of  this  boy  —  the  friend  of  his  youth." 

"  Oh  !  truly,  it  is  a  most  pitiable  event,  it 
must  be  confessed:  still  young  men  will  be 
young  men  :  we  cannot  place  a  grey  head  upon 
green  shoulders.     Hey,  my  good  friend  !" 

"  But  such  a  breach  of  friendship  — *  of  every 
tie  of—  " 

"  Be  assured  he  did  not  view  it  in  this  hei- 
nous light.  Want  of  reflection  is  the  defect  of 
youth.  Though  I  do  not  defend  the  step- 
heaven  forbid  /should !" 
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"  That  Fm  sure  you  do  not,"  said  the  other  ; 
"  but  you  are  proverbially  indulgent,  Sir  Bland: 
you  feel  more  than  you  express." 

"  Indeed,  you  do  me  injustice,  if  you  think  I 
am  not  shocked.  I  consider  moral  rectitude  as 
the  key-stone  of  society :  I  condemn  the  treason 
as  much  as  you  can  do.  Colonel  Sibthorpe; 
but  I  cannot  help  sympathising  with  the  little 
traitors." 

«  Good  God,  Sir  Bland  !"  exclaimed  the 
Colonel ;  "  do  you  pity  this  false  woman  ? 
Rich,  young,  beautiful,  wedded  to  the  man  of 
her  choice,  —  a  man  whose  virtues  are  only  sur- 
passed by  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  and  the 
delicacy  of  his  taste." 

"  Very  true,  very  true,"  answered  the  Ba- 
ronet ;  "  there's  not  a  word  to  be  said  on  that 
score  :  but  then  the  head  of  so  young  a  thing  is 
easily  turned  by  flattery;  and  her  education 
must  be  taken  into  consideration." 

"  By  heavens  !"  exclaimed  Pen,  with  an  em- 
phatic rap  on  the  table,  "  she  must  have  been 
educated  by  the  devil's  dam,  if,  young  as  this 
gentleman  describes  her  to  be,  bhe  can  be  so 
depraved." 
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"  Hush,  my  good  sir  !  I  admire  your  zeal ; 
but  zeal  is  still  a  distemper  of  the  mind,"  added 
he,  smiling  :  "  it  distorts  objects,  and  blinds 
us  to  all  but  one  side  of  a  question." 

"  Can  there  be  two  sides  to  such  a  question  ?" 
cried  Pen. 

"  There  it  is,"  calmly  observed  Sir  Bland : 
"  would  you,  unless  influenced  by  this  tempo- 
rary enthusiasm,  deny  what  every  soph  in  the 
schools  is  capable  of  proving  ?  —  but  pardon 
me,  my  good  sir,  I  make  every  allowance  for 
your  feelings  —  I  judge  of  no  man  ;  however, 
I  perceive  I  shall  not  make  converts  of  my 
friend  Colonel  Sibthorpe  or  yourself,  and  there- 
fore wish  you  good  evening,  for  I  have  an  en- 
gagement which  presses.  We  shall  meet  again, 
and  soon,  I  trust,"  said  he  to  Pen,  with  whom 
he  exchanged  cards  and  retired. 

The  Colonel,  who  remained  standing  near 
the  table  from  which  Pen  had  also  risen^  ob- 
served to  the  latter  that  there  was  not  so  liberal- 
hearted  a  being  in  the  world  as  their  friend 
Sir  Bland  Blinkingsoph ;  to  which  Pen  silently 
assented ;  adding,  however,  that  he  had  as  yet 
but  little  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  his  character,  and  then  stated  the  circuni- 
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stances  of  their  accidental  meeting.  The  Colonel 
observed,  that  he  had  made  a  very  valuable 
acquisition  in  the  acquaintance  of  such  a  man ; 
and  concluded  his  remark  by  saying,  that  if  he 
had  any  fault,  —  it  was  that  of  being  too  good. 

"  It  is  an  uncommon  one  at  least,"  observed 
Pen,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  mean,"  answered  the  Colonel,  "  that  he 
is  rather  too  indiscriminating  in  his  charity." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  exclaimed  Pen,  "  to  be 
too  liberal." 

"  You  thought  otherwise  just  now,"  observed 
the  Colonel,  smiling. 

"  I  can  scarcely  think  he  was  in  earnest,  or 
perhaps  he  was  blinded  by  his  attachment  to 
the  parties." 

"  He  is  but  slightly  acquainted  with  either." 

"  Then  I  confess  his  leniency  was  unpardon- 
able." 

"  That  is,  —  he  is  too  good  —  you  have  just 
hit  my  meaning :  the  fact  is,  sir.  Sir  Bland  has 
a  large  fortune,  keeps  an  open  table,  is  in 
love  with  the  world,  and  sees  every  thing 
couleur  de  rose.  He  possesses  a  naturally 
even  temper,  which  he  has  fortified  by  philo- 
sophical studies;  iuid  having  k\w  prejudices;  he 
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associates  with  men  of  all  principles,  parties, 
and  pursuits.  For  instance,  you  will  meet  at 
his  table,  princes  of  the  blood  and  pugilists  ;^ 
placemen  and  patriots;  high  church  divines, 
Calvinistic  seekers  and  freethinking  philosophers; 
mechanics,  painters,  players,  fiddlers,  and  buf- 
foons; ladies  of  rank,  women  of  character,  has 
bleu  pretenders,  and  —  demireps  of  neither  rank 
nor  character.  He  seeks  the  fair  side  of  all 
things,  and  always  finds  something  upon  which 
to  exercise  his  charity ;  so  that,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment he  is  contemplating  the  happy  result  of 
banishing  prejudices,  he  is  offending  in  the 
strongest  and  most  offensive  manner  the  preju- 
dices of  all  around  him." 

"  Can  candour  then  be  mischievous  ?"  asked 
Pen,  rather  of  himself,  than  of  his  companion, 
who,  slightly  bowing,  returned  to  his  own  party, 
and  left  Pen  to  his  reflections. 

In  the  midst  of  these,  as  he  was  standing  with 
his  back  to  one  of  the  fire-places  in  the  room, 
which  was  nearly  opposite  to  the  entrance, 
although  at  some  considerable  distance  from  it, 
he  perceived  the  faces  of  two  persons  holding 
the  door  a-jar,  with  their  eyes  fixed  intently 
upon  him.     He  was  at  first  startled;  but  the 
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notice  which  this  seemed  to  give  to  the  intruders 
of  their  being  observed,  caused  the  spring-door 
to  shut,  and  he  thought  no  more  about  it,  till,  ii 
few  minutes  afterwards,  turning  his  eyes  in  the 
same  'direction,  he  again  perceived  the  same 
countenances,  the  features  of  which  were  lost  in 
shadow,  viewing  him  with  the  utmost  earnest- 
ness. 

Pen  darted  immediately  forwards,  but  the 
game  was  flown;  and  when  he  reached  the 
street,  he  merely  heard  the  sound  of  retreating 
steps,  which,  from  former  experience,  he  did 
not  rashly  pursue. 

Connecting,  however,  this  circumstance  with 
Major  Irwin's  conduct,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
these  were  some  of  his  spies,  set  to  watch  his 
motions,  and,  of  course,  felt  all  his  indignation 
revived.  Resolving  to  seek  him  out,  if  he  re- 
ceived no  answer  to  his  challenge  the  next 
morning,  he  knocked  at  his  own  door  with  a 
violence  that  bespoke  the  strength  of  this  reso- 
lution. The  servant,  however,  not  being  so 
prompt,  because  it  is  to  be  presumed,  his  spirit 
was  not  so  active  as  his  master's,  did  not  im- 
mediately obey  the  summons;  and  Pen,  turning 
in  a  fit  of  impatience  towards  the  street,  per- 
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ceived  a  man  standing  dlrecdy  opposite  to  him 
on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  him.  He  did  not  hesitate'"  to  demand, 
in  a  loud  voice,  what  was  his-  business  there, 
and  even  advanced  some  steps,  which  the  other 
perceiving,  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  ran  off 
as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him.  By  this 
time  the  door  was  opened,  and  Pen  prudently 
entered,  instead  of  pursuing  the  phantom,  which, 
however,  still  more  strongly  confirmed  him  in 
his  opinion,  that  the  life  of  black  Jack  was  a 
necessary  expiation  for  his  daring  offence  in 
watching  and  dogging  him  from  place  to  place, 
and  thus  trenching  upon  his  independence  and 
freedom  of  action. 

The  morning  on  which  he  expected  an  an- 
swer from  the  Major,  he  watched  the  arrival  of 
the  post  with  the  utmost  anxiety ;  but  although 
he  made  his  servant  cross-examine  the  scarlet- 
coated  Mercury,  as  to  the  contents  of  his  bag, 
after  he  had  passed  the  door  without  knocking, 
he  was  assured  that  there  was  no  letter  for  him. 

In  this  dilemma,  he  sat  down  to  put  the  finish- 
ing stroke  to  a  little  poem,  which  he  had  sketched 
at  intervals,  upon  a  very  interesting  love-tale,  that 
had  occupied  the  public  attention  for  some  weeks 
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past,  and  upon  which  he  hoped  to  raise  the 
suppHes  which  his  present  mode  of  life,  how- 
ever economical  in  his  opinion,  and  the  drain 
occasioned  by  his  imprisonment,  rendered  ur- 
gently necessary.  Having  finished  this  paper, 
he  began  liis  toilette,  preparatory  to  his  visit  to 
the  bookseller  ;  —  not  to  Mr.  Duodec,  but  an- 
other gentleman,  whose  name  was  distinguished 
among  the  modern  patrons  of  poetical  merit. 
His  dressing-table  fronted  the  window  which 
commanded  the  opposite  side  of  the  street ;  and 
just  as  he  had  thoroughly  enveloped  his  face  in  a 
strong  lather,  preparatory  to  the  operation  of  the 
razor,  his  eye  was  attracted  by  two  persons  who, 
arm  in  arm,  had  stopped  immediately  in  front 
of  his  window,  and  were  looking  up  directly 
towards  it.  He  was  satisfied  that  one  of  them 
M^as  the  spy,  by  whom  he  had  been  outraged  in 
Kensington  Gardens ;  and,  of  course,  Mr, 
Morton,  the  Major's  agent.  ^j* 

He  started  from  his  chair,  and  rushing  ^  the 
window,  would  have  thrown  it  up,  but  (as  it 
generally  happens  when  we  are  over  eager,  or 
in  a  particular  hurry)  the  sash  resisted  his 
utmost  efforts  to  lift  it ;  and  before  lie  could 
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reach  the  other,  the  objects  of  his  indignation 
and  curiosity,  —  had  walked  on. 

He  rang  his  bell  furiously;  but  the  servant 
preferring  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  chose 
to  infer  that  his  master  wanted  his  Hessians  or 
Wellingtons,  (I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
which,)  and  therefore  stopped  to  give  them  the 
finishing  polish,  before  he  obeyed  the  summons ; 
for  which  specimen  of  false  reasoning,  he  was 
kicked  half  down  the  first  flight  of  stairs  by  Pen, 
who  awaited  him  on  the  landing-place.  He 
liad  no  sooner  regained  his  legs,  however, 
than  he  was  commanded  to  run  after  and  seize 
two  men  in  dark-coloured  great-coats,  who  had 
just  passed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and 
bring  them  into  his  presence. 

The  poor  devil  was  in  doubt  whether  he 
should  proceed  upon  such  a  wild-goose  chase,  or 
leave  his  infuriated  master  to  find  some  more 
acti:'!'^  or  enterprising  messenger  to  execute  the 
mktip  n.  His  place,  however,  upon  the  whole, 
was  an  easy  one ;  and  he  ran  forth,  with  the  in- 
tention of  retaining  it  by  apparent  obedience  to 
orders,  which  were  incomprehensible,  and  as  he 
was  fully  aware  —  impracticable,  whilst  Pen, 
with  a  face  like  a  snow-ball,  and  In's  person 
15 
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scarcely  shaded  by  his  shh't  and  dressuig-gown, 
shouted  to  him  out  of  the  window,  to  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and 
pointed  out  the  line  he  was  to  pursue. 

The  man  took  to  his  legs,  nor  stopped  until 
he  arrived  in  St.  James'.s  Street,  during  high 
mall.  Here  he  found  so  many  dark-coloured 
great-coats  in  single,  double,  and  triple  file, 
lounging  in  all  directions,  that  his  powers  of 
selection  were  baffled.  He  ventured  to  ask 
two  or  three  of  the  most  peaceable-looking  of 
said  surtouts,  whether  they  knew  his  master, 
Mr.  Pen  Owen  :  but  receiving  only  a  laugh,  or 
a  gentle  oath  in  return  for  his  impertinence,  he 
gave  up  the  cause ;  and  taking  a  quiet  saunter 
for  half  an  hour,  to  afford  time  for  his  master's 
impatience  to  cool,  (according  to  a  calculation 
he  had  formed  upon  actual  experience,)  he  re- 
turned with  an  account  of  his  bootless  errand ; 
adding,  however,  to  the  plain  truth,  the  palliating 
embellishment,  that  he  had  seen  two  great-coats, 
answering  his  master's  accurate  description, 
mounted  upon  two  separate  bits  of  blood,  and 
riding  off  at  a  hard  canter  towards  the  palace. 
When  interrogated,  why  he  had  not  pursued 
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them,  the  servant  swore  (it  was  but  one  oath 
more)  that  he  had  done  so ;  but  that,  perceiving 
him,  they  had  mended  their  pace,  and  com- 
pletely eluded  his  pursuit,  by  turning  through 
the  Stable-yard  into  the  Park. 

This  gratuitous  account  of  his  adventure 
averted  the  current  of  Pen's  indignation  from 
the  ingenious  narrator,  and  again  swelled  it  into 
a  mighty  tide  against  Major  Irwin,  whom  he 
had  now  made  up  his  mind,  to  post  in  every 
coffee-room  at  the  west  end  of  the  town. 

At  this  moment,  Sir  Bland  Blinkingsoph  was 
announced,  who,  after  the  usual  salutations, 
assured  our  hero  that  he  could  not  refrain  from 
taking  this  early  opportunity  of  availing  himself 
of  his  permission  to  cultivate  his  friendship. 
He  added,  that  having  a  few  friends  to  dine 
with  him  on  the  following  day,  he  trusted 
Mr.  Owen  would,  as  a  proof  of  his  recipro- 
cating the  sentiments,  he  himself  entertained, 
wave  all  ceremony,  and  join  the  party  aT  seven 
o'clock. 

Pen  could  not  have  evaded  the  invitation  had 
he  wished  it;  and,  as  he  did  not  wish  it,  the 
point  was  soon  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
parties. 
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Pen,  as  an  earnest  of  his  confidence,  im- 
parted to  Sir  Bland  his  intended  visit  to  the 
bookseller,  and  ventured  to  consult  him  upon 
the  object  of  it.  The  poem  was  produced, 
and  Sir  Bland  listened  with  much  attention 
and  apparent  satisfaction,  interrupting  the 
nervous  reader  with  an  occasional  "  Very  well, 
indeed  !'  —  "  Excellent  !"  —  «  Capital  !"  &c. 
When  the  work  was  finished,  our  hero  felt  that 
there  never  had  been  so  execrable  a  perform- 
ance penned,  and  throwing  it  to  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  felt  heartily  sorry  he  had  exposed 
himself  so  unnecessarily  to  his  new  friend. 
When  Sir  Bland,  however,  pointed  out  specific 
beauties,  emphatically  repeated  some  favourite 
lines,  and  spoke  in  a  calm  and  sincere  tone  of 
its  general  merits,  Pen  became  re-assured,  and 
ventured  to  ask  his  companion  if  he  really 
thought  it  was  worthy  publication. 

"  Worthy !  my  dear  sir,"  answered  Sir 
Bland  :  "  I  have  no  doubt,  with  Modely^s  aid, 
it  will  bring  the  author  into  very  general 
notice.  No  one  can  deny  it  to  be  an  elegant 
and  classical  production." 

"  Nay,  Sir  Bland,"  replied  Pen,   blushing, 

"  it  only  professes  to  be  a  trifle." 
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"  1B.X  ytcde  Herculein,  my  good  sir  :  a  taste,  a 
specimen,  is  sufficient  for  those  who  can  see  the 
liand  of  a  master  in  a  single  stroke.  1  do  as- 
sure you,  I  do  not  flatter,  when  I  express  my 
conviction  that  it  will  take  with  the  public." 

"  Since,"  observed  Pen,  "  I  can  suspect 
neither  your  judgment  nor  yout  sincerity,  I 
shall  be  encouraged  to  make  the  attempt :  but 
now.  Sir  Bland,  tell  me  truly,  are  there  no 
very  glaring  faults ;  nothing  where  your  taste 
might  suggest  an  alteration  ?" 

"  Indeed,  I  perceive  none.  I  should  per- 
haps —  though  I  don't  know,  as  public  opinion 
runs  in  the  present  moment ;  perhaps  if  I  con- 
sulted merely  my  own  feelings,  I  should  say  — 
that  those  particular  passages,  which  ascribe 
motives  to  the  crimes  of  your  principal  charac- 
ter, might  be  a  little  softened." 

"  Softened !"  exclaimed  Pen ;  "  I  hardly 
thought  they  were  strongly  enough  expresse^d." 

"  That's  natural  in  a  young  and  ardent 
mind  like  yours ;  but  a  little  knowledge  of  the 
world  is  necessary  sometimes  to  put  a  check 
upon  our  best  feelings." 

"  Surely,  surely,"  cried  Pen,  "  where  we  are 
painting  the  criminal  excesses  of  a  character, 
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some  motive  must  be  assigned.  The  impulse 
must  be  accounted  for,  on  some  other  suppo- 
sition than  sheer  innate  —  natural  depravity." 

"  Some  of  our  divines,"  said  Sir  Bland, 
smiling,  "  admit  that  this  is  sufficient." 

"  Heterodox  teachers.  Sir  Bland." 

"  Who  shall  decide  that  they  are  wrong, 
Mr.  Owen?" 

"  Plain  sense  and  sound  interpretation  of 
revealed  wisdom,"  exclaimed  Pen. 

"  And  who  shall  fix  these  ?  No,  no,  my  dear 
sir,  we  must  leave  men  to  form  their  own  judg- 
ment upon  these  points.  Heaven  forbid  that  I 
should  lean  towards  such  principles  !  but  I  am 
tender  of  the  feelings  of  those  who  differ  from 
me.  —  What  I  mean  to  say,  with  respect  to  this 
elegant  mor^eau,  is,  —  that  in  those  occasional 
bursts  of  feeling  there  is  a  rigid,  —  perhaps  a 
too  rigid  tone  of  morality,  for  the  nature  of  the 
work." 

"  Too  rigid  !  — too  lenient,  rather.  Sir  Bland. 
I  was  occupied  for  a  whole  hour  this  morning 
in  endeavouring  to  strengthen  the  tone  of  ab- 
horrence against  a  wretch,  who,  instigated  to 
destroy  his  friend,  is  encouraged  to  the  act  by 
the  sophistries  of  infidelity." 
p  3 
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•    "  And   yet  all  infidels  are  not  murderers, 
Mr.  Owen,"  said  Sir  Bland. 

"  Nor  does  every  rogue  hold  a  pistol  to  your 
breast,"  retorted  Pen,  "  unless  all  other  means 
fail  to  relieve  his  wants ;  still  you  will  hardly 
defend  the  principle,  or,  rather,  want  of  prin- 
ciple, which  renders  the  alternative  a  matter  of 
indifference." 

"  Principles  !"  replied  the  Baronet,  "  prin- 
ciples, Mr.  Owen,  are  sacred  and  immutable. 
The  rule  of  right  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  but  the 
human  passions  are  desperate  opponents ;  and 
we  must  admit  the  difficulty  of  combating 
them." 

*'  We  may  admire  those  who  succeed,  but 
surely  not  justify  those  who  — " 

"  Justify  1  my  good  sir  !  do  I  justify  the  in- 
fraction of  our  social  duties  ?  I  only  claim  that 
allowance  for  the  frailties  of  our  nature,  which 
the  Christian  scheme  itself  appears  to  me  to 
allow." 

"  Christianity  tolerate  vice  !" 

"  Nay,  my  friend,"  said  Sir  Bland,  with 
infinite  good  humour,  "  you  anticipate  all  my 
conclusions.  I  would  not  tolerate  vice  any 
more   than   yourself;   but  I  think  we   should 
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weigh  the  mixed  motives  to  human  action,  even 
those  of  immoral  action,  against  those  pro- 
pensities which  nature  has  planted  in  very  un- 
equal proportions,  among  men.  We  cannot 
J4idge  in  others  what  may  be  the  strength  re- 
quired to  resist  the  temptations  within." 

"  We  can  calculate  the  means  of  resistance ; 
and  if  we,  by  a  misplaced  indulgence,  con- 
tribute to  weaken  those  means,  we  assist  to  be- 
tray a  man  to  liis  bitterest  enemy." 

'•  We  do  not,  surely,  weaken  the  means  of 
defence,  by  shewing  mercy  after  the  battle  is 
lost,  my  good  sir,"  said  the  Baronet,  with  a 
smile  of  contented  triumph. 

"  I  do  not  exactly  understand  you,"  cried 
Pen,  somewhat  impatiently. 

"  I  mean,"  answered  Sir  Bland,  "  that  a 
victim  to  headstrong  passions  is  more  an  object 
of  pity  and  consolation,  than  of  anger  and  in- 
vective." 

"  And  are  we,  therefore,  to  forget  our  duties 
towards  society  ?  Is  our  pity  for  a  scoundrel  to 
obscure  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  or  to 
lessen  our  abhorrence  of  vice,  because  he  has 
suffered  the  penalty  of  which  he  was  fore- 
warned ?" 

p  I 
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"  What  good  will  you  get  by  railing  at  him  ?' 

"  Why  do  you  hang  a  criminal?" 

"  You  must  put  that  question  to  others," 

answered   Sir  Bland :   "  I  may  have  peculiar 

notions  upon  the  subject ;  but  I  neither  know 

why  we  do,  nor  by  what  right  we  do  it." 

''  By  what  right  the  laws  condemn  a  crimi- 
nal !    What !  would  you  —  " 

"  My  dear  friend,"  interrupted  Sir  Bland, 
"  I  would  do  nothing :  I  have  only  some  old- 
fashioned  notions  upon  subjects  of  this  nature, 
which  existing  prejudices  would  condemn ;  and 
it  is  natural  they  should.  Le  hon  temps  viendra  ! 
In  the  mean  time,  M^e  wag  on,  and  laugh  at  the 
follies  of  the  world.  This  is  better  than  the 
obsolete  mode  of  shooting  at  them ;  hey,  Mr. 
Owen!" 

And  so  saying,  the  worthy  Baronet  left  Pen 
to  digest  opinions,  which  at  least  possessed  the 
advantage  of  novelty,  and  which  he  knew  not 
yet  whether  to  approve  or  condemn,  from  the 
obscurity  of  their  tendency,  and  the  ineffable 
good  humour  with  which  they  were  pro- 
pounded. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


After  the  departure  of  the  Baronet,  Pen  pro- 
ceeded to  call  upon  Mr.  Modely,  the  booksel- 
ler, when,  being  ushered  into  a  splendid  draw- 
ing-room, surrounded  by  rose- wood  cabinets, 
and  inlaid  cases,  in  which  were  placed,  in  superb 
bindings,  all  the  rare  works  of  art  and  genius, 
he  almost  doubted  whether  he  had  not  mistaken 
the  address,  and  penetrated  into  the  library  of 
a  man  of  fashion. 

Turning,  however,  towards  a  large  study- 
table,  on  which  were  deposited  all  the  Journals 
of  the  day,  together  with  all  that  was  new  in 
foreign  and  domestic  literature,  he  became  re- 
assured ;  and  after  having  waited  for  an  audience 
some  time,  was  admitted  into  another  equally 
well-furnished  apartment,  from  which  a  noble 
lord  was  just  making  his  exit,  while  expressing, 
in  the  vvarmest  terms  of  regard,  his  obligation 
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to   Mr.  Modely  for  something  which  did  not 
reach  the  ears  of  our  hero. 

His  host,  now  turning  towards  Pen,  requested 
him  to  be  seated,  whilst  he,  retiring  to  his  desk, 
apologized  for  keeping  him  waiting,  as  he  dock- 
etted  and  arranged  some  MS.  papers  which 
were  lying  scattered  before  him. 

Pen,  upon  being  courteously  asked  to  what 
Mr.  Modely  owed  the  honour  of  this  visit, 
frankly  stated  the  object  of  it,  and  concluded  by 
placing  his  poem  in  the  hands  of  the  bookseller. 
Mr.  Modely  promised  to  read  it,  with  every 
disposition  to  render  justice  to  the  author ;  and 
appointed  a  time  for  his  report.  He  then  ad- 
verted to  the  politics  of  the  day,  to  which  Pen 
listened  with  great  attention;  and  being  in- 
formed that  many  of  the  leading  characters  in 
the  political  as  well  as  literary  world,  were  ac- 
customed to  meet  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  ad- 
joining room,  very  thankfully  accepted  a  general 
invitation  from  the  master  of  the  house  to  join 
the  party,  when  he  felt  himself  disposed  to  do  so. 

Pen,  whose  heart,  unlike  the  Temple  of 
Janus,  was  open  in  peace  as  well  as  war,  men- 
tioned the  establishment  of  Duodec,  and  certain 
parts  of  his  conduct  towards  him,  which  had 
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so  outraged  his  teelings.  Modely  intbnned 
that  he  was  a  man  of  no  character  in  the  trade  : 
that  he  was  a  mere  tool  of  faction  ;  and  a  sort 
of  rallying  point  for  second-rate  authors,  and 
disappointed  politicians. 

Pen  spoke  of  Pepperal,  the  reviewer,  and 
lamented  that  the  noble  office  of  a  critic  was  in 
the  present  day  degraded  by  the  usurpation  of 
such  a  despicable  race  of  men.  Modely  smiled, 
and  assured  him,  that  he  was  the  mere  creature 
of  a  party,  whose  talents  were  well  enough  cal- 
culated for  the  meridian  in  which  they  shone ; 
and  that  the  work  he  edited  was  of  no  repute 
among  the  more  discerning  portion  of  the 
world. 

At  this  moment,  a  little  man  opened  one 
of  the  folding-doors,  telling  Modely  that  he 
wished  to  speak  with  him  when  at  leisure :  upon 
which  Pen  arose,  and  was  about  to  take  his 
leave,  when  his  host  informed  him,  that  this  was 
a  reviewer  of  a  very  different  cast,  and  whis- 
pered his  name.  Pen  started,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Indeed  !  then  he  has  but  to  lift  his  lash  once 
more,  to  disperse  this  new  tribe  of  insects  and 
creeping  things,  and  their  Coryphaeus,  Pepperal, 
into  the  bargain  !" 
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Pen  was  charmed  with  his  interview.  He 
was  pleased  to  find  the  dry  monotonous  tech- 
nicality of  trade  banished  from  the  abode  of  the 
Muses ;  and  the  refinements  of  liberal  inter- 
course between  men  of  letters  and  their  publish- 
ers, substituted  for  Smithfield  bargains,  among 
literary  higglers  and  chapmen. 

In  passing  through  Piccadilly  on  his  return  to 
his  lodgings,  he  was  surprised  to  find  himself 
face  to  face  with  Frank  Wettenhall ;  and  per- 
haps it  was  fortunate  for  both  parties,  that  our 
hero  happened  to  be  in  so  complacent  a  humour 
as  not  to  knock  down  a  man,  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained so  inveterate  a  grudge,  before  he  had 
allowed  him  to  utter  a  word  explanatory  of  his 
conduct;  but  that  gentleman,  whose  manners  I 
have  before  had  occasion  to  observe,  were  of 
the  most  conciliatory  character,  managed  mat- 
ters so  adroitly,  that  Pen  was  completely  dis- 
armed before  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  begin 
an  attack. 

That  young  gentleman  began  by  apologizing 
for  availing  himself  of  this  accidental  meeting 
to  explain  to  Mr.  Pen  Owen  a  circumstance, 
which,  he  feared,  had  occasioned  no  very  incon- 
siderable misunderstanding  between  them,  and 
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wliicli  he  lamented  too  much,  considering  the 
relative  connection  of  their  two  families,  to 
suffer  longer  to  remain  without  explanation. 
He  trusted  to  Mr.  Pen  Owen's  liberal  con- 
struction of  his  silence  respecting  the  challenge 
he  had  received  from  that  gentleman ;  and  that 
he  would  impute  it  neither  to  a  deficiency  of 
proper  spirit,  nor  of  proper  respect  towards  him  ; 
but  that  the  events  which  had  preceded,  and  so 
rapidly  succeeded,  the  period  fixed  for  the 
meeting,  had  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  certain  facts,  which  would  have 
rendered  him  highly  criminal,  had  he  pre- 
maturely sought  to  repair  his  injured  honour. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  by  those  who  are  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  our  hero,  that 
he  suffered  young  Wettenhall  to  proceed  even 
thus  far,  without  many  violent  and  intempe- 
rate interruptions ;  but  upon  being  assured,  that 
an  explanation  was  about  to  be  given,  he  grew 
moderate  by  degrees;  and  at  length  awaited, 
with  all  possible  attention,  what  his  supposed 
rival  had  to  say. 

Mr.  Wettenhall  explained,  that  he  had  not 
been  aware  of  our  hero's  attachment  to  Ellice 
Craig,  previous  to  the  extraordinary  scene  in 
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Barton  copse,  where  the  ardent  avowal  of  his 
affection  at  once  surprized,  and,  he  owned, 
irritated  him.  He  allowed  that  he  might  have 
suspected  Mr.  Pen  Owen's  affection  for  that 
charming  girl,  had  he  not  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve from  some  observations  of  Mr.  Caleb 
Owen,  that  his  nephew  regarded  her  in  the 
light  of  a  sister  only;  and  that  being  thus 
thrown  off  his  guard,  he  had  inadvertently  ad- 
mitted into  his  heart  a  passion,  which  he  had 
found  great  difficulty  in  suppressing. 

He  assured  our  hero,  however,  that  he  had 
gained  a  victory  over  himself,  and  that  he  was 
actually  employed  in  arming  his  reason  against 
this  fatal  passion,  when  he  encountered  Pen  a 
second  time  in  Barton  copse :  but  that  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  rival,  and  his  determination  to 
call  him  to  account,  had  closed  his  mouth 
against  any  expression  of  his  sentiments, 
and,  least  of  all,  any  advance  towards  a  recon- 
ciliation. He  added,  that  when  the  account  of 
EUice  Craig's  elopement  reached  the  vicarage, 
where  they  both  were,  he  could  not  help 
coupling  a  very  extraordinary  coincidence  of 
circumstances,  which  had  awakened  his  suspi- 
cions that  very  afternoon,    and   acknowledged. 
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that  he  considered  the  whole  plan  to  have  been 
arranged  by  Pen  himself. 

"  What,  sir,"  exclaimed  Pen,  turning  round, 
and  looking  his  rival  in  the  face,  "  you  dared 
to  take  me  for  a  villain  !" 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Owen,  be  satisfied,  —  be  calm  ;  I 
will  explain  every  thing.  I  cannot  be  supposed 
to  consider  that  an  act  of  villany,  which,  in  ex- 
changing situations,  I  should  have  felt  myself 
fully  justified  in  attempting.  If  I  have  offended 
you  by  my  suspicions,  I  request  your  pardon ; 
I  really  did  not  intend  to  injure  you  by  them  ; 
although,  methinks,  under  the  circumstances, 
even  a  successful  rival  — " 

"  A  rival,  sir  !"  exclaimed  Pen. 

"  A  rival,  be  assured,  sir,  no  longer  ;  yet  you 
will,  in  your  calmer  moments  admit,  —  that  in  a 
state  of  contending  and  highly  irritated  feelings, 
such  as  mine  must  at  the  time  have  necessarily 
been,  some  allowance  may  be  made  for  my  un- 
just suspicions." 

"  I  don't  deny  it  —  go  on,  sir." 

"  I  went  off,  as  you  know,  in  pursuit  of  tiie 
fugitive ;  and,  as  I  understood  afterwards,  you 
took  another  road  for  the  same  purpose." 
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"  Another  road,  sir,"  cried  Pen,  "  I  took 
twenty." 

"  I  did  not,  however,  find  you  in  London,  and 
returned  to  relate  my  disappointment  to  our 
disconsolate  friends  at  Oldysleigh.  There  I 
thought  my  suspicions  corroborated,  if  not 
confirmed,  by  the  report  of  a  neighbour,  who 
had  seen  you  in  a  chaise- and-four  with  a 
lady." 

"  What  villain  dared  to  say  so  ?  By  hea- 
vens !  —  it  is  too  true.  And  was  this  con- 
strued into  guilt  ! —  why,  sir —  the  old  —  no, 
no,  the  good,  kind  soul  who  took  me  in  her 
carriage,  for  a  single  stage,  was  as  grey  as  my 
grand-mother." 

*' This  formed  no  part  of  the  evidence:  it 
was  simply  stated  that  you  were  accompanied 
by  a  female  :  this,  added  to  the  further  report 
of  your  marriage  M  Gretna  Green — " 

"  Marriage  at  Gretna  Green  !  — "  _ 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  interrupted  Wet- 
tenhall,  "  that  these  unfortunate  circumstances, 
so  easily  explained,  led  to  a  train  of  inferences, 
natural  in  themselves,  but  which  a  word  of  ex- 
planation tnight  have  done  away." 
14 
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"  Have  I,  then,  all  along,"  cried  Pen,  in 
an  agony,  "  been  suspected  of  a  vile^  base, 
and  contemptible  scheme  —  marked  and  pointed 
out  as  a  seducer,  a  betrayer  of  innocence,  a 
plotter,  a  scoundrel,  whilst  my  heartstrings  have 
been  bursting  for  the  loss  of  the  very  being — " 

"  Be  calm,   be   composed,   my  dear  sir;  I 
trust  and  hope  that  all  will  be  settled  and  ex- 
plained to  your  satisfaction.     On  the  first  doubt 
which  suggested  itself  to  my  mind,  I  resolved 
to  unravel  the  mystery,  and  to  ascertain,  if  pos- 
sible, the  real  situation  of  things.     Upon  en^ 
quiry  last  night,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  your 
lodgings,  I  was  fully  satisfied  that  you  had  no 
lady  under  your  protection;  and,  considering 
this  at  once  a  proof  of  your  innocence  on  the 
main  fact,  I  resolved  to  hazard  every  personal 
inconvenience,   and    to   present  myself  before 
you,  at  your  lodgings,  this  afternoon.     Chance, 
or,  I  may  more  properly  say.  Providence,  has 
brought  about  the  wished-for  interview,  where, 
from  the  publicity  of  the  situation,  I  have  been 
spared,  perhaps,  some  personal  indignity,  which 
my  unexplained  conduct  might  have  incurred, 
and  which  the  customs  of  the  world,   no  less 
than  my  own  passions,  thrown  off  their  guard, 

VOL.  II.  ^ 
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might    have   rendered  indelible,  by  any  satis- 
faction short  of  the  life  of  one  oFus." 

Pen  had  suffered  a  variety  of  emotions  during 
this  recital ;  but  he  could  no  longer  withhold 
the  tribute  which  he  felt  due  to  the  conduct  of 
a  man,  whom  he  appeared  to  have  injured  on 
every  point,  most  galling  to  the  feelings  of  self. 
He  found  he  had  been  guilty  of  injustice  towards 
him ;  and,  even  in  the  moment  of  this  conviction, 
reproached  himself  for  the  lurking  remains  of 
antipathy  which  he  could  not  so  suddenly  con- 
quer. He,  however,  shook  him  by  the  hand, 
and  asked  pardon,  for  his  rash  and  impetuous 
conduct. 

At  this  moment  he  lifted  his  eyes,  upon  hear- 
ing the  approach  of  a  horseman,  when  they 
rested  upon  Major  Irwin ;  who,  with  a  coun- 
tenance expressive  of  contempt  and  indignation, 
was  looking  alternately  at  him  and  his  com- 
panion. Pen  darted  forward  to  detain  him, 
but  received  only  the  splash  raised  by  the 
horse's  hoof,  as  he  struck  into  a  well  filled 
kennel,  under  the  sudden  spur  of  his  rider. 

The  groom,  as  in  duty  bound,  followed  his 
master's  steps ;  and,  whilst  our  hero  was  vehe- 
mently ejaculating  the  most  opprobrious  epithets 
against  his  persecutor,  and  calling  upon  him  to 
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stop,  he  received  a  second  supply  of  mud  and 
filth  from  the  plunge  of  the  said  attendant's  horse. 
To  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  walking  the 
streets  of  London,  — even  the  very  best  tempered 
and  mildest  of  pedestrians, — such  a  salute  has 
a  considerable  tendency  to  put  their  philosophy 
to  the  test.  When  to  this  is  added  the  already 
irritated  state  of  our  hero's  passions,  at  the  re- 
newed insult  on  the  part  of  a  man  whom  he 
already  thought  worthy  of  being  sacrificed  to 
his  vengeance,  the  reader  may,  in  some  measure, 
be  prepared  for  certain  extravagancies  on  the 
part  of  Pen  Owen. 

Having  rushed  forward  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  he  overturned  so  many  intervening  ob- 
stacles, in  the  shape  of  apple-stalls,  old  wo- 
men, dandies,  and  sedan  chairs,  that,  b}'^  the  time 
he  was  at  length  arrested,  through  the  efforts 
and  entreaties  of  Frank  Wettenhall,  who  had 
followed  in  his  wake,  he  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  a  host  of  plaintiffs,  —  and  their 
counsel,  — and  their  evidence, —  and  their  sup- 
porters, collected  with  so  much  facility  and 
-expedition  in  the  highways  of  the  metropolis, 
as  very  fairly  to  entitle  the  assemblage  to  the 
generic  term  of  a  mob. 

Q  2 
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Pen,  finding  himself  thus  hedged  in,  con- 
sidered his  independence  affected^  and  began  to 
stir  his  elbows  right  and  left,  in  order  to  support 
it  with  all  his  native  energy.  Wettenhall  in 
vain  acted  the  part  of  mediator :  as  fast  as  he 
conciliated,  our  hero  provoked  a  new  war ;  and, 
without  calculating  the  odds  against  which  he 
was  contending,  felt  himself  fully  equal  to  dis- 
perse the  whole  body  of  his  assailants. 

He  had  already  lost  his  hat,  and,  in  vain 
efforts  to  recover  it,  his  coat  was  nearly  torn 
from  his  back. 

A  fellow,  who  probably  was  interested  in  cre- 
ating a  diversion,  had  received  a  blow  from  Pen, 
and  returned  it  with  such  good  aim,  as  to  bring 
the  blood  not  only  into  the  face,  but  to  give  it 
a  Ml  current  through  his  nostrils ;  upon  which 
the  cry  of  "  Ring,  ring!"  was  echoed  and  re- 
echoed by  hundreds,  who  wished  for  no  better 
sport  than  to  see  "  a  gemmen's  pride"  brought 
down  to  a  level  with  their  peers  ;  and  by  a  more 
select  party  of  bystanders,  who  looked  to  the 
chances  of  war  for  certain  captions  which  such 
engagements  generally  presented  to  their  hands. 
In  this  situation,  with  Frank  Wettenhall,  — 
scarcely  less  disfigured  by  foul  contact  with  his 
neighbours,— haranguing  the  multitude  to  secure 
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allies;  our  hero,  covered  with  dirt,  besmeared 
with  blood,  without  hat  or  coat,  presented  him- 
self to  the  astonished  eyes  of —  (whom  think 
you,  gentle  readers  ?)  —  of  Ellice  Craig  her- 
self! who  was  no  sooner  perceived  by  Pen, 
than,  forgetting  insults,  injuries,  offended  dig- 
nity, nay,  the  world  and  its  sum  total  of  inhabit- 
ants, rushed  towards  the  carriage,  from  which, 
with  an  air  of  terror  and  distraction,  she  looked 
towards  him.  A  shout  of  "  A  white  feather  !  a 
white  feather !  a  sneaker !  D — n  him,  down 
with  him,"  accompanied  by  the  rush  of  the 
whole  body,  effectually  blocked  up  his  passage, 
and  the  instantaneous  order  of  Ellice  to  the 
coachman  to  drive  on,  and  the  descent  of  the 
blind,  as  rapid  as  lightning,  rendered  our  hero 
little  better  than  what  he  appeared  to  be  —  a 
madman. 

He  foamed  at  the  mouth  —  he  raved  —  he 
aimed  his  blows  in  every  direction,  calling  upon 
the  carriage  to  stop,  and  vociferating  the  name  of 
Ellice.  All  was  to  no  purpose.  John  Bull, 
although  we  are  assured,  from  the  very  best  au- 
thority, and  by  his  very  best  friends,  that  he  is  a 
spiritless, — enervated,  —  gagged,  and  oppressed 
slave,  continues  to  act  as  if  he  were  the  only 
o  3 
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judge  in  his  own  cause,  which  he  takes  care  to 
decide  according  to  his  inherent  notions  of  right 
and  wrong ;  and,  in  the  present  instance,  hav- 
ing brought  in  poor  Pen  guilty  of  leze  majeste 
against  the  sovereign  people,  by  striking  and 
otherwise  maiming,  insulting,  and  plotting 
against  them,  and  then  turning  tail  upon  the 
champion  who  had  espoused  their  cause,  — 
pronounced  the  sentence  of  ducking,  nem.con,,  •■ — 
and  forthwith  began  their  measures  to  carry  it 
into  effect. 

In  this  instance,  however,  contrary  to  the 
usual  event  on  such  occasions,  Mr.  John  had 
counted  without  his  host ;  for  Pen,  quickly  dis- 
engaging himself  from  the  myrmidons  of  mob- 
law,  flew  upon  his  original  adversary,  as  the 
cause  of  all  his  misfortunes,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
gave  him  so  complete  a  drubbing,  that  he  be- 
came the  favourite  of  the  field ;  and  the  very 
party  which  was  foremost  in  carrying  the 
former  sentence  into  effect,  now  rushed  forward 
to  raise  him  upon  their  shoulders,  and  bear  him 
in  triumph  from  the  arena. 

Whether  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
their  voluntary  burden  as  light  as  possible,  or 
that  they  thought  he  had  gained  glory  enough 
to  recompense  him  for  any  other  loss  he  might 
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sustain,  is  uncertain;  but  the  fact  is  indis- 
putable, that  wnen  Frank  Wettenhall,  after 
much  toil,  labour,  and  popular  manosuvring  ^ 
had  safely  lodged  him  in  a  hackney-coach,  his 
watch,  and  the  small  remaining  remnant  of  his 
property,  —  had  taken  their  departure. 

Never  was  hero  in  a  more  deplorable  state  — 
never  had  hero  less  reason  to  glory  in  a  tri- 
umph. When  he  could  collect  words,  suffi- 
ciently connected  to  form  a  sentence,  he  asked 
Wettenhall  whether  he  had  not  seen  EUice 
Craig  ?  To  which  the  other  replied,  if  he  could 
suppose  Miss  Craig  was  in  town,  —  he  should 
certainly  think  it  was  she. 

"  Think!"  exclaimed  Pen;  "think!  —  can 
any  man  doubt  ?  Is  there  another  —  is  there 
a  parallel?"  In  short,  he  was  violently  elo- 
quent, and  eloquently  violent,  till  the  carriage 
drove  up  to  his  lodgings,  when  Frank  Wetten- 
hall, helping  him  to  alight,  led  him,  in  this 
distracted  state,  to  his  apartment.  Here,  re- 
questing to  be  left  to  his  own  thoughts,  he 
thanked  Wettenhall  for  his  zeal  and  services, 
and  requested  to  see  him  the  next  morning. 

For  several  hours  Pen  remained  alone,  when 
his  servant  gently  knocking  at   the  door,  not 
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choosing  to  make  too  sudden  an  irruption  into 
the  presence,  was  admitted ;  and  presenting  a 
note,  which  had  just  been  delivered  by  a  strange 
woman,  asked  if  he  intended  to  dress  ? 

Pen  looked  at  the  poor  fellow,  as  if  he  thought 
himself  endued  with  the  powers  of  Medusa's 
head ;  and,  bestowing  a  hearty  curse  upon  him 
for  his  want  of  feeling,  ordered  lights,  and  tore 
open  the  note.  It  was  anonymous,  and  in  a 
female  hand. 

From  whom  could  it  be  but  EUice  Craig  ? 
Angelic  girl !  —  she  had  found  him,  and  pitied 
him,  and  was  resolved  to  recompense  him  for 
all  his  sufferings. 

These  convictions  flashed  upon  him  with  the 
celerity  which  philosophers  ascribe  to  a  ray  from 
the  fountain  of  light;  for  they  were  entertained 
and  dispatched  in  the  interval  between  breaking 
the  seal  (which,  in  his  state  of  mind,  was  not 
likely  to  be  a  tedious  operation,)  and  theveryfirst 
words  that  caught  his  eye  in  the  paper.  These 
were  no  other  than  "  Perfidious,  cruel  man  !" 

"  What !"  exclaimed  our  hero,  "  is  this  the 
comfort  I  had  anticipated  ?"  —  He  read  on.  — 

''  Perfidious,  cruel  man  !  —  for  by  what  other 
title  can  I  address  the  being,  who,  having  taught 
my  love  to  repose  upon  his  honour  alone,  now 
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deserts  and  abandons  me  to  my  fate.  Alas  ! 
Pen  Owen,  is  it  come  to  this  ?  Hope  had  not 
utterly  forsaken  me,  until  I  heard  that  you  had 
been  in  town  for  some  time.  An  accident  has 
just  betrayed  to  me  the  place  of  your  abode, 
where  you  were  traced  from  a  scene  which,  had 
I  not  witnessed,  no  one  —  no  not  the  world  • — 
would  have  induced  me  to  credit.  But,  it  is 
past  — Oh  I  when  we  parted,  Pen,  little  did  I  — 
how  could  I — think  it  was  thus  we  were  to  meet 
again,  or  that,  to  complete  my  degradation,  I 
should  be  compelled  to  reproach  you  with 
neglect  and  desertion  in  my  utmost  need  ?  And 
yet  I  repeat,  come  to  me ;  come  and  receive 
my  too-easily  won  forgiveness  ;   or  I  am  indeed 

your  lost " 

It  would  afford  little  satisfaction  or  amuse- 
ment to  the  reader  to  repeat  in  detail  upon 
every  occasion  .(and  they  are  of  very  frequent 
occurrence)  the  effects  of  irritation,  anger,  or 
grief,  — the  disappointment  of  speculation  or 
frustration  of  hopes,  — produced  in  the  soul 
of  our  hero,  and  issuing  in  such  manifold 
and  multiplied  acts  of  violence  and  extrava- 
gance. I  shall,  therefore,  only  observe,  that 
a  communication  which  appeared  at  first  to  be 
the   harbinger    of   happiness,    as   clearing   up 
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a  mystery  which  had  been  the  only  bar  to 
it,  tended  to  involve  this  mystery  in  tenfold 
darkness. 

It  was,  indeed,  hard  to  incur  reproaches 
for  conduct  where  alone  he  thought  himself 
invulnerable;  and  to  be  condemned  to  the 
stool  of  repentance,  where  not  even  the  sha- 
dow of  guilt  had  been  incurred.  But  he  could 
have  borne  this,  had  there  been  any  means 
pointed  out  of  fulfilling  the  unnecessary  in- 
junction of  appearing  face  to  face  before  his 
fair  accuser. — Neither  date,  signature,  nor  post- 
mark, however,  afforded  the  slightest  clue  to  a 
discovery  of  the  residence  of  the  writer.  He  ex- 
amined his  servant  again  and  again  respecting 
the  messenger. 

She  was  a  decent,  middle-aged  woman,  who 
had  neither  asked  a  single  question,  nor  made 
a  single  observation,  having  simply  desired 
that  the  letter  might  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Pen 
Owen,  immediately. 

Pen,  with  his  usual  reasonableness  when  his 
passions  were  afloat,  swore  at  the  stupidity  of 
his  attendant  for  not  having  detained  the  mes- 
senger, — for  not  having  watched  her  steps, — for 
not  having  found  out  who  she  was,  —  where  she 
came  from, — and  where  she  was  going ;  in  short, 
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for  not  doing  that  which  no  man  in  his  sensfs 
could  have  found  any  reasonable  pretext  for 
doing,  and  for  not  acting  the  part  of  a  maniac, 
which  Pen  was  actually  exhibiting,  as  he  tossed 
about  the  books,  furniture,  and  other  moveables 
which  came  within  reach  of  his  hands  or  feet, 
whilst  pacing  up  and  down  his  apartment.  At 
length  his  old  resource  occurred  to  his  mind, 
which,  although  it  certainly  had  no  one  success- 
ful precedent  to  recommend  it,  he  preferred  to 
all  the  other  suggestions  which  presented  them- 
selves to  his  mind,  as  a  means  of  extrication 
from  his  present  state  of  almost  intolerable 
uncertainty.  He  snatched  up  his  pen,  and 
wrote  the  following  advertisement : 

"  E.  C.  may  rest  assured  that  P.  O.  can  most 
satisfactorily  explain  the  conduct  which  appears 
so  much  to  have  distressed  the  feelings  of  E.  C, 
if  E,  C.  will  only  condescend  to  point  out  a 
place  where  P.  O.  may  be  permitted  to  see 
E.  C.  —  P.  O.  is,  and  will  remain,  in  a  state  of 
distraction  until  this  indulgence  be  gi'anted." 

His  servant,  who  could  write  a  fair  clerk-like 
hand,  was  placed  at  the  table  to  assist  the  des- 
patch of  his  eager  master  ;  and  the  joint  secre- 
taries made  out  no  less  than  eight  fair  copies, 
for   as   many  morning  and   evening  journals. 
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He  scarcely  allowed  time  for  blotting  and  fold- 
ing ;  but,  pushing  his  man  out  of -the  room  by 
the  shoulders,  commanded  him  to  pay  double, 
if  necessary,  tor  immediate  insertion.  The 
servant,  however,  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  to 
the  utter  dismay  of  our  hero,  who  could  admit 
no  plea  of  sufficient  force  to  justify  the  delay, 
although  the  poor  fellow  kept  repeating  that 
he  had  not  given  him  the  money,  necessary  to 
execute  his  mission. 

Pen,  at  the  moment,  recollected  that  he  had 
not  a  sixpence  in  the  whole  world ;  but  he  would 
have  arrested  the  first  person  in  the  street,  ra- 
ther than  have  foregone  his  present  purpose; 
he,  therefore,  desired  him  to  be  gone,  and  to  pay 
for  the  advertisements  himself;  or  call  upon  the 
landlady,  in  his  way  down  stairs,  to  advance 
the  necessary  sum. 

The  poor  fellow  returned  again,  with  a  long 
countenance,  saying,  that  he  had  not  more 
than  fifteen  shillings  in  his  pocket,  and  that 
"  Mrs.  Martin  had  declared  she  could  not  think 
of  lending  money,  as  there  was  three  weeks' 
rent  due  for  lodging." 

Here  was  Pen  mounted  again  upon  his  high 
horse ;  and,  for  a  hero,  it  must  be  admitted  he 
was  in  rather  an  awkward  and  embarrassing 
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predicament.  He  seized  his  hat ;  told  his  ser- 
vant to  insert  the  advertisement  as  far  as  his  funds 
would  allow, — ordered  him  to  return  home  im- 
mediately, and  descending  the  stairs  rather 
by  leaps  than  steps,  burst  open  the  parlour- 
door,  and  ordered  Mrs.  Martin  to  send  up  her 
account  forthwith ;  and  gave  her  notice,  in  no 
very  qualified  or  measured  terms,  —  that  he 
should  leave  her  and  her  lodgings  when  his 
week  w^as  up ;  that  was,  in  two  days. 

If  the  reader  is  puzzled  to  know  what  new 
sources  Pen  anticipated  for  the  due  performance 
of  all  the  obligations  included  in  his  threat,  I 
believe  it  would  equally  have  puzzled  our  hero 
himself,  if  he  had  thought  at  all  upon  the  sub- 
ject at  the  moment,  to  decide  the  question. 
He  had  made  the  determination;  and,  feeling 
a  sort  of  confused  conviction  that,  by  giving 
scope  to  his  imagination  in  the  open  air,  some- 
thing would  sugggest  itself  for  his  relief,  he 
rushed  out  of  the  house. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  he  had  not  dined, 
and  it  was  now  somewhere  about  eight  o'clock ; 
and  as  heroes,  as  well  as  heroines,  in  spite  of  all 
we  read  to  the  contrary,  must  eat,  and  submit 
to  all  the  ordinary  functions  of  natui*e  like  other 
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people,  in  order  to  keep  body  and  soul  toge- 
ther, Pen  began  to  feel,  in  spite,  of  his  other 
natural  sufferings,  that  his  stomach  had  no  in- 
tention to  surrender  its  claims  upon  his  care. 
In  vain  did  he  remonstrate  with  it,  that  neces- 
sity has  no  law ;  the  savoury  steam  from  the 
kitchen  of  a  coffee-house  he  had  frequented 
gave  fresh  vigour  to  the  argument,  and  it  was 
by  main  force  that  he  dragged  himself  and  his 
stomach  bodily,  out  of  reach  of  the  seducing 
effluvium. 

He  sought  a  more  retired  street  for  his  medita- 
tions ;  and,  no  doubt,  —  could  I  with  any  pro- 
priety convey  him  to  such  scenes, — purling 
streams,  and  tangled  brakes,  moonlight  dells, 
and  mossy  cells,  would  have  been  more  in  cha- 
racter with  his  present  thoughts,  —  than  team- 
ing kennels, — luckless  beautraps,  or  glaring 
gas-lights ! 

He  was,  however,  sufficiently  abstracted^  in 
his  reflections  to  render  it  of  little  consequence 
where  the  corporal  machine  wandered.  It  is 
possible  that  the  fresh  air  of  a  more  rural  scene 
might  have  given  a  keener  edge  to  his  appetite ; 
whilst  even  the  prospect  of  a  good  dinner  must 
have  been  excluded  from  his  mind's  eye,  which 
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ever  and  anon,  as  I  have  before  been  compelled 
to  hint,  —  drew  him  from  his  present  abstrac- 
tions. 

There  is  another  circumstance  yet  behind, 
which  never  could  have  occurred  as  a  matter  of 
hope  or  consolation  amidst  the  wilds  of  nature, 
and  this  was  no  other  than  the  lamp  which 
displayed  the  name  of  Modely  in  large  cha- 
racters upon  a  door,  and  which  brought  our 
hero  home  to  his  present  actual  state  of  being. 

He  felt  re-assured;  here  was  his  banker. 
He  knocked,  and  was  immediately  admitted  to 
Mr.  Modely's  presence,  who  was  sitting  with  his 
family  after  dinner.  Our  hero  was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  accompaniments,  but  the  case 
was  urgent,  and  he  was  resolved  to  persevere. 
He  apologized  for  so  unseasonable  an  intru- 
sion, and  requested  five  minutes'  audience  of 
his  host ;  who,  showing  him  into  another  room, 
shut  the  door,  and  requested  him  to  be  seated. 

Pen  was  now  in  a  new  situation;  and  not 
having  studied  his  part,  was  at  some  loss  for  his 
cue.  Luckily  he  had  to  do  with  a  man  who 
understood  the  world,  and  who  sympathized  in 
the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  labouring  evidently 
under  difficulties,  the  novelty  of  which  embar- 
rassed him.     Finding  that  Pen  continued  merely 
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to  apologize  for  his  unseasonable  visit,  in  a  sort 
of  broken  language,  which  had  clearly  nothing 
to  do  with  the  motive  of  it,  Modely  very  good- 
naturedly  took  the  burden  upon  himself,  and 
began  (looking  at  the  same  time  over  a  table 
on  which  his  papers  lay  scattered)  by  observing 
to  himself,  in  a  sort  of  suppressed  tone,  "  I 
wonder  where  I  have  put  it  —  no  matter,"  turn- 
ing to  Pen ;  "  since  I  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you,  Mr.  Owen,  it  will  answer  the  purpose 
as  well.  I  had  written  a  note  to  send  in  the 
morning,  merely  to  say  that  I  had  j.*ead  the 
little  poem  with  which  you  favoured  me,  and 
had  consulted  a  friend  upon  it." 

Pen  felt  as  much  confused  as  if  called  upon 
to  break  the  ice  himself.  Mr.  Modely  con- 
tinued, —  ''  I  find  it,  Mr.  Owen,  so  much  to  my 
satisfaction,  that  I  will  undertake  to  publish  it." 

Pen  was  delighted. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  will  succeed  -—  I 
have  been  pretty  fortunate  in  my  speculations 
this  way,  and  do  not  think  I  shall  fail  in  this." 

Pen  bowed. 

"  Now  as  to  terms,  Mr.  Owen  —  these  are 
awkward  topics —  but  it  is  necessary-^" 

"  No,  no  !"  exclaimed  Pen,  "  these  need  no 
14, 
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discussion,  —  you  must  arrange  them  yourself, 
Mr.  Modely  —  the  thing  is  too  trifling  to  — " 

*'  Nay,  nay,  my  good  sir,'*  answered  Modely, 
"  we  do  not  judge  of  poetry  as  our  custom- 
house connoissieurs  do  of  pictures,  where  the 
duty  is  apportioned  to  their  bulk;  these  are 
matters  which  are  always  better  adjusted  by 
being  previously  understood." 

"  Indeed,  indeed  !'*  rejoined  Pen,  "  I  can  say 
nothing  on  this  point." 

"  I  have  found  no  such  difficulty,  Mr.  Owen, 
with  very  great  men,  who  have  confided  their 
works  to  me  —  and  even  peers  have  conde- 
scended to  treat  with  a  purveyor  to  the  muses," 
added  Modely,  smiling. 

"  That  may  be,  Mr.  Modely ;  but  by  heavens 
I  cannot — " 

"  Then,  sir,"  returned  the  bookseller,  "  I 
must  run  the  hazard  of  being  thought  illiberal, 
by  fixing  my  own  terms,  and  — " 

^'  That's  what  I  wish,'*  interrupted  Pen: 
**  say  no  more,  I  entreat  you,  Mr.  Modely." 

"  Shall  I  say  — " 

^'  Say  nothing,"  cried  Pen,  starting  on  his 
legs  ;  "  do  what  you  think  right :  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied, perfecdy  satisfied  —  I  wish  you  good  even- 

VOL.  II.  II 
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ing,  Mr.  Modely,"  shaking  that  gentleman  by 
the  hand,  "  good  evening." 

"  But  will  you  allow  me  to  — " 

"  Oh  1  by  no  means  —  on  no  account,"  cried 
the  pride  and  susceptibility  of  Pen's  mind,  whilst 
his  bowels  were  absolutely  groaning  within  him. 

"  Well  then,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Modely,  open- 
ing the  door,  "  we  must  find  other  means  — '* 

"  Any  means  you  please,  my  dear  sir  — 
good  evening;"  and  away  darted  Pen,  who 
probably  would  have  resented  as  a  personal 
injury  the  offer  of  wages  for  his  performance, 
at  the  very  moment  he  felt  the  cravings  of 
poverty,  and  had  actually  entered  the  room 
for  the  very  purpose  of  satisfying  them.  Such 
is  the  whimsicality  of  dame  nature  in  the  manu- 
facture of  us  poor  frail  beings ;  and  if  any  of 
my  readers  should  aver  that  this  is  none  of  her 
work,  I  tell  him  in  his  teeth  that  he  knows 
little  or  nothing  about  the  matter. 

In  his  way  home,  Pen  had  necessarily  to  pass 
the  very  temptation  he  had  before  resisted ;  and 
whether  a  revolution  had  taken  place  in  his  mind, 
or  to  use  a  very  homely  phrase,  his  stomach 
"  had  come  down,"  by  which  is  meant,  I  pre- 
sume, that  the  aforenamed  organ  has  taken  the 
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form  of  a  suppliant,  not  to  be  resisted,  —  it  is 
certain  that  he  boldly  entered  the  coffee-room, 
and  ordered  his  dinner  as  usual.     This  he  soon 
despatched,  and  having  taken  a  few  glasses  of 
wine,  told  the  waiter  he  had  no  money  about 
him,  with  an  air  of  indifference  —  he  did  not 
feel,  —  and  rose  from  the  table.     To  his  great 
relief,    however,    the   man,    to   whom   he   was 
known,    merely   answered,    "    It '  is  just  the 
same ;"  and  Pen  left  the  coffee-room  with  his 
appetite  and  his  apprehensions  greatly  relieved. 
Upon  his  return  to  his  lodgings,   he  found 
upon  the  table  the  detailed  account  of  his  lodg- 
ing, and  sundry  charges  for  coals,  candles,  &c., 
in   formidable   array  against   him,  with  a  few 
lines  from  his  indignant   landlady,   to   inform 
him  that  she  had  let  the   lodgings   from   the 
day  on  which  his  term  was  up.     He  was  again 
in  a  state  of  irritation,  and  the  organs  of  di 
gestion  being  quietly  employed  in   the  home- 
department,  there  was  nothing  to  interfere  with 
the  full  enjoyment  of  his  mental  perturbation. 
He  raved  against  his  own  refinement  of  feeling 
in  not  accepting  the  accommodation  Modely  was 
disposed  to  offer  him,  and  at  length  retired  to 
bed,    to   dream    over    the   incidents    and    mis- 
fortunes of  the  day. 

R  2 
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In  the  morning  he  awoke  stiff,  from  the  blows 
he  had  received  the  preceding  diiy,  and  unre- 
freshed  by  slumbers,   which  had  been  a  suc- 
cession of  hideous  phantasmas,  taking  all  the 
various  forms  of  his  heated  imagination ;  and 
when   the   reader   comes   to  reflect   upon   the 
mixed  matter  which  must  have  been  crowded 
together  in  his  mind,  —  his  meeting  with  Wet- 
tenhall, — his  rencontre  with  Major  Irwin,  —  his 
engagement  with  wheelbarrows  and  apple-stalls, 
together  with  the  battle  royal  in  which  he  was 
finally  involved ;  and  adds  to  these  the  sight  of 
his  beloved  Ellice, — the  curious  and  perplexing 
billet,  doux  et  aigre,  —  and  the  bankrupt-state  of 
his  finances,  —  I  think  it  n\ay  be  allowed  that  he 
shone  a  greater  hero  and  philosopher  than  the 
better  portion  of  his  fellow-men,  by  being  able 
to  sleep  at  all ;  and  that  if  his  dreams  were  a 
little  out  of  the  ordinary  track, — they  were  any 
thing  but  unnatural. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  impediments,  he 
ate  his  breakfast,  and  during  the  meal,  had 
ascertained  that  two  of  the  daily  papers  con- 
tained the  advertisement  upon  which  he  now 
rested  his  main  hope  of  recovering  his  lost  mis- 
tress. Whilst  he  fancied  he  was  reading  debates, 
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scandalous  anecdotes,  and  political  squibs, 
which  were  contained  in  the  papers,  he  was 
interrupted  by  a  note  from  Mr.  Modely,  in 
which  was  enclosed  an  order  for  thirty  guineas, 
with  many  apologies  for  so  depreciating  a  me- 
morandum of  his  engagement  with  our  hero. 

Pen,  who  thought  the  poem  might  have  pro- 
duced, as  an  article  of  sale,  a  few  pounds,  was 
utterly  astounded  at  this  mark  of  liberality,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  conveyed ;  and,  in 
the  warmth  of  his  feeling,  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  the  sum,  stating  it  ^to  be  as  much 
beyond  his  expectations,  as  it  was  above  his 
deserts  ;  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  should 
be  happy  to  consider  it  in  the  character  of  an 
advance,  very  seasonable  at  the  moment,  for 
any  future  effort  he  might  have  it  in  his  power 
to  make  in  return. 

This  matter  being  despatched,  and  some- 
thing like  a  ray  of  sunshine  let  in  upon  his 
mind,  he  gave  Frank  Wettenhall,  who  was 
soon  after  announced,  a  very  warm  and  gracious 
reception.  He  renewed  the  conversation  of 
the  preceding  day ;  and,  having  taxed  his  stars 
with  the  evil  consequences  they  had  produced, 
he  gave  him  the  note  he  had  received;  and, 
R   3 
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when  WettenluiU  had  twice  perused  it,  he  ob- 
served that  the  hand  was  surely  not  that  of 
Miss  Craig. 

"  No,"  answered  Pen,  "  that's  quite  evi- 
dent." 

"  Then,"  continued  his  companion,  "  how 
do  you  know  it  comes  from  her  ?" 

"  Why,  who  the  deuce  else  can  it  come 
from?" 

**  It  must  be  a  mistake  —  probably  wrongly 
directed." 

"Nonsense!"  exclaimed  Pen;  "does  she 
not  name  me  twice  in  the  note  ?" 

«  True  !"  cried  Wettenhall :  "  I  did  not 
advert  to  that,  it  is  unaccountable  indeed ;  — 
how  she  should  know  your  address  !" 

"  She  tells  me,  does  she  not,  —  that  1  was 
traced  home." 

"  True  again,"  said  Wettenhall,  after  a 
pause;  "  and  yet — "  — 

"  Yet,  what !"  cried  the  impatient  lover. 

"  She  speaks  as  if  you  knew  where  to  find 
her." 

"  It  is  an  oversight." 

"  Not  so  :  she  complains  of  wilful  abandon- 
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"  There's  some  egregious  error  on  her  part, 
which  an  interview  will  clear  up  at  once." 

"And  how  will  you  procure  it  ?"  asked  Wet- 
tenhall. 

"  IVe  arranged  all  that,"  said  Pen. 

"  Arranged  it,  how?"  exclaimed  his  com- 
panion. 

"  By  an  advertisement." 

"  An  advertisement !  would  you  betray  the 
name." 

"  Betray, — psha,  read,"  putting  the  paper  in 
his  hand.  — - "  What !  you  don't  seem  to  ap- 
prove the  plan,"  cried  Pen,  observing  something 
to  warrant  the  suspicion  in  his  friend's  counte- 
nance. 

"  Nay,"  answered  he,  "  you  are  the  best 
judge;  and,  indeed,  it  is  useless  to  talk  the 
matter  over  —  since  the  step  is  taken." 

"  And  it  should  be  taken,  were  it  in  my 
choice  still.  What  !  am  I  to  sit  tamely  down, 
with  my  hands  before  me,  when  EUice  Craig 
is  perhaps  within  a  few  streets,  —  a  few  yards  of 
me  !  What  do  you  take  me  for,  Mr.  Wetten- 
hall  ?  I  tell  you  what,  sir,  if  I  do  not  receive 
an  immediate  answer,  I'll  have  her  cried  through 
the  town." 
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"  Surely,  surely,"  cried  Wettenhall,  "  that 
would  be  very  rash." 

"  Rash  or  not,  by  heavens  I  will  find  her, 
although  I  perish  in  the  attempt." 

Wettenhall  found  it  vain  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  passion,  which  evidently  overwhelmed  the 
reasoning  powers  of  his  companion,  and  very 
wisely  turned  the  conversation  to  other  matters. 
Pen  had  on  the  previous  day  expressed  his  de- 
termination to  return  immediately  to  the  coun- 
try, in  consequence  of  Wettenh all's  information 
that  his  friends,  througli  him,  were  now  assured 
of  his  innocence  respecting  the  flight  of  EUice 
Craig;  but  the  young  gentleman  had  very 
strongly  advised  him  to  wait  until  some  other 
particulars  of  his  conduct  had  been  cleared  up 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Oldysleigh  party.  He 
intimated  the  displeasure  they  still  entertained 
against  him,  on  account  of  the  disgrace  of  his 
confinement  in  Newgate,  and  some  other  ex- 
cesses which  had  been  reported,  with  exagger- 
ations, at  head-quarters ;  but  which,  he  trusted, 
through  his  mediation  and  representation,  might 
effectually  be  done  away. 

When  the  conversation  was  renewed  this 
morning,  he  intimated  that  Mr.  Caleb  Owen 
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had  once  thought  of  coming  up  to  town  himself, 
in  order  to  ascertain  certain  points. 

"  And  who  prevented  him  ?"  asked  Pen. 

"  We  thought  it  would  be  advisable  — " 

"  Advisable  !  What,  to  keep  my  indulgent 
uncle  from  his  poor  calumniated  nephew  ?  This, 
I  suppose,  is  some  of  Mr.  Mapletoft's  refined 
policy :  it  is  of  the  same  texture  with  his  letter. 
Who  shall  dare  to  interfere  with  my  uncle's 
inclinations  ?" 

"  Nay,"  observed  Wettenhall,  "  your  uncle 
was  most  indignant." 

"  Indignant !  at  what !  because  I  committed 
a  few  blunders,  and  lost  my  temper  ?" 

Mr.  Wettenhall  did  not  prolong  a  dis- 
cussion, which,  in  the  present  tone  of  his 
companion's  mind,  was  more  likely  to  confirm 
than  remove  his  prejudices;  and,  as  it  would 
now  have  been  as  difficult  to  get  him  out  of 
town,  as,  a  few  hours  back,  it  appeared  to  keep 
him  in  it,  he  troubled  himself  no  more  with 
the  question.  He  soon  after  took  his  depar- 
ture, when  Pen,  ordering  his  landlady  to  appear 
before  him,  gave  her  the  draft  for  30/.,  desiring 
her  to  have  it  changed,  and  to  deduct  what  was 
due  to.  herself;  informing  her,  at  the  same  time. 
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that  he  should  leave  her  house  early  the  next 
day. 

It  was  fortunate  for  our  hero,  that  he  recol- 
lected his  engagement  to  dine  with  Sir  Bland 
Blinkingsoph,  for  he  had  no  hopes  of  receiving 
any  answer  to  his  advertisement  before  the  fol- 
lowing day ;  and  the  torture  of  suspense  would 
have  been  intolerable,  had  he  been  compelled  to 
rely  wholly  upon  his  own  resources.  He  ac- 
cordingly dressed  himself,  and  ordered  his  ser- 
vant to  secure  a  room  for  him  at  an  hotel  in 
Bond-Street,  for  the  next  day,  not  having  either 
time  or  inclination  to  seek  for  other  lodgings. 
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Upon  his  arrival  at  the  Baronet's,  he  found" 
several  guests,  male  and  female,  already  in  the 
drawing-room ;  and  began,  accordingly,  to  apo- 
logize for  his  late  appearance,  when  the  arrival  of 
more  company  interrupted  him,  and  convinced 
him  he  was  in  very  fair,  —  fashionable  time. 
He  was  introduced  to  several  of  the  party  by 
name,  but  either  the  wanderings  of  his  own  ima- 
gination, or  the  want  of  any  peculiar  recom- 
mendation in  the  physiognomy  of  the  several 
individuals,  prevented  his  catching,  or  bestowing 
any  particular  attention  upon  them. 

The  dinner  passed,  as  most  large  dinners  do ; 
that  is,  little  was  heard  during  the  first  course 
beyond  the  ring  and  clatter  incident  upon  the 
rapid  change  of  plates  and  dishes,  and  the  jingle 
of  glasses.  Common  observations,  and  trite  re- 
marks  upon   passing  occurrences,  were  added 
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to  this  running  accompaniment  during  the 
second ;  and  by  the  time  the  dessert  was  fairly 
on  the  table,  and  the  servants  withdrawn,  the 
laro'e  party  seemed  broken  into  separate  tete-d- 
tetes,  in  each  of  which  the  conversation  was  car- 
ried on,  with  as  perfect  indifference  to  the 
collective  body,  as  if  a  barrier,  or  party-wall, 
had  substantially  intervened  between  them. 

Pen,  unfortunately,  or  perhaps  fortunately  for 
him,  was  not  coupled  :  being  placed  between  a 
coquette  and  a  has  bleu,  who  having,  the  one,  a 
member  of  the  French  Institute,  and  the  other 
a  beau  guardsman,  to  the  right  and  left,  our 
hero  was  suffered  to  pick  up,  in  silence,  what- 
ever arose  above  a  whisper,  from  the  several 
coteries  around  him. 

One  lady,  and  a  very  pretty  one  too,  who  sat 
nearly  opposite  to  him,  engaged  his  attention 
occasionally,  from  a  sort  of  correspondence  or 
sympathy  in  their  situation  :  for  she,  having  a 
fortune-hunter  on  one  hand,  who  was  availing 
himself  of  the  absence  of  a  watchful  aunt,  in 
making  his  way  to  the  heart,  through  the  ear,  of 
an  heiress; — and,  on  the  other,  an  author,  who 
was  paying  court  to  an  Edinburgh  reviewer,  — 
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was  scarcely  more  attended  to  than  Pen  him- 
self. 

A  few  observations  were  attempted  across  the 
table  by  these  insulated  powers ;  but  the  unceas- 
ing hum  which  so  many  tongues,  in  motion  at 
the  same  time,  occasioned,  together  with  the 
exertion  of  making  themselves  heard,  soon 
threw  them  back  upon  their  own  resources, 
and  occasioned  a  motion,  on  the  part  of  his 
female  ally,  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual  to 
leave  the  gentlemen  to  their  bottle. 

The  scene  was  immediately  changed,  as  if 
Monsieur  Arlequin  had  waved  his  wooden  talis- 
man over  it.  Every  man,  who  felt  he  had  been 
condescending  to  lower  himself  to  the  level  of 
female  gossip,  now  seemed  armed  to  enter  the 
lists  of  war,  politics,  or  the  graver  topics  of 
philosophy  and  science,  with  any  who  should 
first  give  the  word  to  fall  to. 

I  have  often  been  induced  to  speculate,  under 
such  circumstances,  what  turn  a  conversation 
would  probably  take,  before  any  signal  were 
thrown  out;  and  have  been  surprized  at  the 
mighty  matter  elicited  from  a  spark,  which,  at 
the  first  glimpse,  has  appeared  as  unlikely  to 
reach  any  such  matter,  as  to  kindle  it,  if  it 
did  so. 
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After  a  pause,  during  which  the  bottle  had 
been  duly  set  in  motion  by  mine  host,  the  young 
guardsman  exclaimed,  as  if  speaking  only  to 
himself,  "  How  execrably  out  of  tune  Catalan! 
sang  last  night !" 

"  She  had  been  dining  at  Lord  Crotchet's," 
observed  a  gentleman. 

"  It  would  be  as  well,"  cried  a  third,  "  if  his 
lordship  attended  more  to  his  official  duties." 

"  I  never  heard  that  the  one  was  sacrificed 
to  the  other,"  said  a  fourth. 

"  How  did  the  late  negociation  break  off?" 
asked  a  fifth,  sneeringly. 

"  Through  the  insincerity  of  the  enemy," 
fiercely  retorted  a  sixth. 

"  Nay,"  observed  Sir  Bland  Blinkinsoph, 
"  no  man  could  believe  that  any  thing  serious 
would  result  from  it.  Time  was  necessary  for 
both  parties  ;  and  that  was  the  point  to  be 
gained."  _ 

"  I  must  beg  your  pardon.  Sir  Bland,"  re- 
plied General  Offset :  "if  the  measure  pro- 
posed could  have  been  effected,  —  and  it  ought 
to  have  been  effected,  —  the  balance  of  Europe 
might  have  been  restored." 

"  As  how,  may  I  ask  ?"  coolly  demanded  a 
secretary  in  one  of  the  public  offices. 
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"  As  how,  sir  !"  replied  the  General :  "  why, 
sir,  the  balance  of  Europe  is  —  is  —  every 
thing.  Yes,  sir,  —  yes,  sir,  —  it  embraces  the 
whole  question." 

"  The  wJiole  question  !  my  dear  General," 
cried  Tom  Sparkle,  a  professed  wit. 

"  Yes,  sir,  the  whole  question." 

"  Then  it  accounts  for  Catalani's  singinff  so 
execrably  out  of  tune,  as  my  friend  Gorget  says, 
last  night." 

Now  Tom  Sparkle  was  wont  to  "  set  the 
table  in  a  roar ;"  and  even  if  the  General,  who 
had  been  laid  upon  the  shelf  for  notorious  in- 
capacity, and,  since  he  had  become  a  patriot, 
had  rendered  himself  the  butt  even  of  his  own 
party,  had  not  deserved  the  lash,  the  droll 
association  of  cause  and  effect,  in  a  jumble  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  a  critique  upon  the 
prima  donna  of  the  Haymarket,  to  a  question 
on  the  balance  of  Europe,  was  irresistible,  and 
left  the  gallant  General  the  alternative  of  join- 
ing in  the  laugh  against  himself,  or  putting  it 
to  the  issue  of  life  and  death.  As  the  har- 
mony of  the  party  was  not  disturbed  by  any 
symptom  indicative  of  the  latter,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  presume  he  adopted  the  former,  al- 
though it  must  be  confessed  the  muscular  con- 
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tortions  of  his  visage  partook  more  of  the  Sar- 
donic, than  of  the  fresh-faced,  shining  divinity, 
whom  the  Thessalians  hailed  as  the  patron  of 
good  fellowship  and  fun.  This  might,  however, 
have  proceeded,  in  some  degree,  from  the  indis- 
cretion of  Pen  Owen,  who,  I  need  not,  in  this 
stage  of  our  history,  observe,  was  never  par- 
ticularly remarkable  for  reining  in  the  sudden 
ebullitions  of  his  fancy.  The  scene  had  tickled 
his  fancy  so  much,  that,  after  every  one  else 
had  decorously  resumed  the  form  of  counte- 
nance which  seems  to  say,  "  Well,  what  comes 
next  ?"  he  had  thrown  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
roaring,  till  the  tears  literally  began  to  trickle 
down  his  cheeks. 

Tom  Sparkle,  who  was  the  best  natured  fel- 
low in  the  world,  endeavoured  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  General,  by  affecting  to  be  very 
much  interested  in  the  situation  of  Pen,  re- 
questing "  to  know  whether  he  was  subject  to 
those  hysterical  affections ;"  and  if  so,  pre- 
scribed a  bumper  of  claret,  in  which  he  should 
be  happy  to  pledge  him. 

Pen  saw  his  object,  and  immediately  lent  him- 
self to  it  by  filling  his  glass,  and  bowing  to  the 
kind-hearted  mediator.  Politics  were  again  intro- 
duced, although  a  new  turn  had  been  attempted 


by  Sir  Bifind,  who  fouad  this  sufc^ct  UkeljF  to 
interfere  with  the  haiMnony  of  the  party :  but 
if  the  hoarseness  of  Catalani,  in  a  few  sentences, 
could  open  an  inlet  tx>  the  settlement  of  Eorc^, 
it  is  not  surprising,  that  the  mention  of  a  iiew 
drill-plough  should  turn  up  the  ground  «af 
labour,  pooi -laws,  and  raagistrates,  and  through 
these,  branch  off  to  kings  and  ministers, — o^neis- 
ing  the  door  to  the  various  political  opinicms, 
which  seemed  to  prevail  in  this  misoelkneoits 
party. 

Accordingly,  the  aforesaid  ploasgh  vai  nusst 
sucoessfnlly  converted  into  a  io|»c  of  attack  aiud 
defence,  in  w4ii<^  the  conduct  of  the  ij'ar,  the 
policy  of  the  allies,  and  the  ^measures  of  our  own 
government  were  handled,  —  I  have  no  dmht, 
— jDQore  in  detail,  and  illustrated  by  infinitely 
more  facts,  than  were  ever  canvassed  at  the  sd> 
tings  of  the  subsequent  congresses,  at  Vienna,  or 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

In  all  these.  Sir  Bland  Blinkinsoph  took  that 
sort  of  pai't,  which  would  have  puzzled  an  or- 
dinary person  to  construe  into  any  leaning,  'or 
political  bias  at  all ;  but,  to  the  more  discerning, 
it  was  clear,  that  he  was  of  too  philosopliical 
a  turn  of  mind,  to  approve  of  any  thing  merely 
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because  it  was  established.  Nay,  a  very  severe 
scrutineer  might  even  perceive  -a  tendency  to 
disapprove  them,  upon  this  very  account ;  —  so 
apt  are  hberal  men,  especially  to  pique  themselves 
upon  shaking  off  one  prejudice  —  by  imbibing 
another. 

During  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostihties, 
-which,  in  social  divisions,  as  well  as  in  its  more 
technical  application,  is  a  convertible  term  for 
want  of  ammunition  or  resources  on  both  sides, 
a  Mr.  Peter  Pliant,  who  had  hitherto  taken  no 
part  in  the  conversation,  and  was  in  the  habit 
of  recommending  himself  by  flattering  those 
who  afforded  him  a  seat  at  their  table,  seized 
the  occasion  to  make  a  remark  upon  a  picture 
which  hung  opposite  to  him. 

"  A  very  fine  Guido  that,  Sir  Bland,"  shad- 
ing his  eyes  with  his  hands ;  "  there  is  a  touch, 
—  an  expression,  —  a  finish,  —  a  tone  about  that 
fascinating  artist,  which  leaves  all  competition 
at  a  distance  !" 

"  Unquestionably !"  cried  Tom  Sparkle, 
gravely. 

"  There's  no  imitating  him,  sir :  he  may  be 
truly  called  inimitable." 

"  Not  quite  !"  said  the  other. 
15 
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"  Nay,  sir  !  I  flatter  myself  I  know  a  little 
of  these  matters." 

"  A  very  little,"  drily,  observed  his  next 
neighbour. 

"  More  than  he  can  explain,  I'll  be  sworn," 
said  Sparkle. 

"  You're  a  wag,  Mr.  Sparkle  !"  cried  Pliant, 
with  a  complaisant  smile, — intended  to  ward  off 
his  strictures.  "  You  cannot,  however,  divert  my 
attention  from  that  morceau,"  continued  he, 
with  an  air  of  enthusiasm  —  his  hands  hollowed 
to  contract  the  light  round  his  eye. 

"  I  think  —  I  could,"  answered  Tom. 

"  Not  you,  indeed,  my  very  good  friend,'* 
rejoined  the  pseudo  enthusiast. 

"  Look  in  your  neighbour's  face,"  cried 
Tom,  laughing. 

He  did  look,  and  found  such  an  inefFable  ex- 
pression of  contempt  upon  the  countenance  of 
Sir  Claude  Plastic,  who  sat  next  to  him,  that 
his  attention  was,  indeed,  immediately  diverted ; 
and  a  look  of  eager  inquiry  succeeded  to  his  fit 
of  rapture. 

"  Why,  my  good  Sir  Claude,  what  ails  you? 
you  look  caustic." 

s  2 
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"  Then  my  looks  belie  me,"   retorted  the 
Baronet. 

"  What  would  they  express,  then,  my  worthy 
friend  ?"  asked  Peter. 

**  They  should  express  admiration." 

"  Then  they  do  lie  abominably,"  cried  the 
other,  laughing. 

"  Not  when  applied  to  an  excess  of  presump- 
tion and  folly,  —  scarcely  credible." 

"  Presumption  and  folly,  sir  !  —  I  don't  un- 
derstand you." 

"  It  would  lessen  my  admiration,  if  you  did." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Sir  Claude  — " 

**  I  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  you  know  as  much 

about  Guido  as :  but  why  do  I  talk  to  a 

pretender,  —  who  could  mistake  a  Vandyke 
for  a  GuiDO  !  1" 

**  A  Vandyke  I  —  a  van  devil  I" 

^*  A  Vandal,  you  mean,"  exclaimed  Sparkle, 
tiirowing  himself  back  in  his  chair. 

«  Why,  gentlemen,"  said  Sir  Claude,  turn- 
ing to  the  company,  (for,  be  it  known,  he  also 
had  been  watching  his  opportunity  to  introduce 
a  topic  upon  which  he  considered  himself  quite 
at  home,  and  was  angry  with  Pliant  for  having 
forestalled   him ;)   "  no  man,  in  the   remotest 
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degree  conversant  with  the  arts,  could,  for  a 
moment,  be  mistaken  in  his  judgment  of  these 
two  artists.  What  this  profound  critic  has  dis- 
covered of  the  particular  beauties  of  the  one,  he 
has  transferred,  —  with  a  marvellous  want  of 
discrimination,  —  to  the  other." 

"  There's  no  bearing  this  !"  cried  Mr.  Pliant. 

"  Why,  did  you  not,  sir  ?  —  deny  it,  if  you 
can — did  you  not,  during  dinner,  ask  me  the 
name  of  the  artist  ?  answer  me  that." 

*'  And  if  I  did  —  did  you  not  tell  me  it  was 
Guido  ?  —  There  now,  sir,  —  answer  me  that." 

"  That  unlucky  cast  in  your  eye,  sir,"  re- 
torted the  other,  "  deceived  me  in  the  direction 
it  took ;  and  I  pointed  to  the  picture  which 
hangs  on  the  right  hand  of  it." 

Peter  Pliant  was  posed,  and,  when  the  laugh 
against  him  had  subsided,  Sparkle  turned,  with 
much  gravity,  towards  the  Baronet,  and  said, 
"  I  doubt  whether  that  is  a  Guido  after  all." 

"  You  doubt  !  my  good  friend.  Sparkle !  I 
admire  your  wit,  your  versatile  talents,  your 
spirit ;  —  but  as  to  the  arts  —  you  must  excuse 
me." 

"  I'll  not  excuse  you,  if  you  are  wrong,"  re- 
plied Sparkle. 

s  3 
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"  Wrong!'*  retorted  the  connoisseur;  "  have 
I  traversed  Europe  to  study  the  arts  at  the 
pure  fountain-head,  —  wept  tears  of  joy  and  en- 
thusiasm over  the  v^^orks  of  the  sublime  Michael 
Angelo,  and  the  divine  Raffaele,  —  imbibed  the 
Carracci  at  Bologna,  — w^orshippfed  Corregio  at 
Parma, — and  insulated  myself  in  Venice,  to  im- 
bue my  taste  with  the  fascinations  of  Tintoretto, 
Titian,  and  Paul  Veronese, — to  be  told  by  any 
man  —  that  I  am  wrong  ?" 

"  Unless  you  get  a  patent  for  your  errors," 
answered  Tom,  "  you  may  — " 

"  Errors,  sir  !  errors  !  T  will  trouble  you  to 
point  them  out,  —  to  point  them  out,  sir  !" 

"  No  trouble  at  all,"  cried  the  provoking 
wit :  "I  only  maintain  that  the  picture  before 
you  is  not  a  Guido." 

"   You  maintain  !" 

''  Yes  !  and  I'll  maintain  it  too,"  exclaimed 
the  re-assured  sycophant,  Pliant,  who  had  taken 
his  cue  from  Sparkle :  "  I'll  bet  you  twenty 
guineas  — " 

"  You  maintain  !  i/mc  bet  \"  cried  the  of- 
fended connoisseur :  "  I've  a  mind  to  punish 
you  by  accepting." 

*'  Done  y  exclaimed  Pliant. 
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"  Done!"  roared  the  connoisseur;  who 
would  have  betted  a  thousand  with  the  same 
rekdiness. 

"  A  bite  !"  cried  Sparkle :  "  it  was  painted 
by  Blinkinsoph's  grandmother." 

The  whole  board  was  convulsed  with  laughter. 
The  tables  were  turned  upon  the  connoisseur ; 
and  Pliant,  as  may  naturally  be  supposed,  elate 
with  victory,  was  not  very  moderate  in  his  use 
of  it ;  for  there  is  no  man  less  reserved  in  his 
sarcasms  than  a  sycophant,  —  when  he  either 
changes  his  object,  —  or  finds  there  is  nothing 
further  to  be  obtained  in  the  way  of  his  vocation* 

Sir  Claude,  however,  would  not  submit  to  the 
decision,  even  after  Sir  Bland  had  nodded  his 
assent  to  Sparkle's  assertion;  but,  seizing  ca 
candle,  gravely  walked  round,  to  take  a  nearer 
view  of  the  painting. 

"  Ho  !"  exclaimed  he,  rubbing  parts  of  the 
picture  with  his  finger,  and  smelling  to  it, — then 
taking  a  wet  doyly,  and  rubbing  again :  "  Ho  ! 
I  see  now  !  yes,  yes,  I  was  —  I  admit  I  was 
deceived  !  the  light,  the  distance  —  yes,  yes,  I 
should  have  examined  it."  Then  affecting  to 
join  in  the  laugh  against  himself,  as  he  de- 
scended from  the  chair  he  had  mounted,  atid. 
s  4 
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re^piacing  tli€  candle  in  the  branch,  he  added, 
"  You  are  fairly  entitled  to  youf  joke,  Tom : 
and  I  willingly  pay  forfeit.  One  may  see  the 
tiling  with  half  an  eye/' 

"  With  Pliant's  half,  I  suppose,"  cried  Tom. 

"  Oh  !  upc»^  close  inspection,  there  is  no 
hesitation :  well,  well,  I  give  you  leave  to  make 
a  good  story  of  it,  Tom  ;  for  Sir  Joshua  himself 
would  have  be«i  deceived  —  at  this  distance.'* 

*'  But  not  upon  —  close  inspection,^*  —  re- 
marked Sparkle,  with  a  peculiar  emphasis. 

"  No,  no,  —  he.  must  be  a  bungler  indeed, 
who  eouW  be  deceived  in  the  touch  of  Guido."  . 

''  The  best  judges,"  resumed  Sparkle,  with 
well-afiPected  gravity,  "  may  be  deceived  by 
general  effects." 

*•  To  be  sure,"  returned  the  connoisseur, 
taking  out  his  pocket-book,  to  pay  his  bet,  with 
tlie  most  complacent  good  humour. 

"  What  will  you  give  me,  Sir  Claude,"  asked 
Tom,   *'  to  make  the  bet  bubble  ?" 

"  Bubble  !  liow  ?" 

"  Have  you  closely  examined  the  picture  ?" 

"  Yes,  yesj  closely  enough  not  to  be 
deceived." 

«  The  face?" 
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**  Every  touch.*' 

"  Then  bet  Pliant,  double  oi-  tjuits,  that  it  rs 
a  Guido." 

"  Do  what?  come,  come,  sir,  you  have  had 
your  joke,  and  be  satisfied  with  your  supposed 
victory ;  you  are  not  likely  to  foil  me  again  at 
my  own  weapons." 

"  Not  unless  you  are  beaten  out  of  tliem,'* 
cried  Sparkle  ;  "  tkefif  you  know,  they  are  law- 
ful prize,  —  and  may  be  turned  against  you." 

'*  You  want  another  bet,  Tom,"  answered 
Sir  Claude :  "  you  play  for  money,  —  I  for 
character." 

"  It  is  natural  we  should  play  for  what  we 
are  most  in  need  of,"  retorted  the  wit,  laughing, 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  sir  !"  cried  the 
Baronet,  fiercely ;  who,  in  spite  of  his  smiles, 
would,  with  great  satisfaction,  have  kicked  the 
whole  company,  for  their  share  in  the  jest 
against  him. 

"  I  have  the  advantage  of  you,  then,"  re- 
torted Sparkle,  with  unabated  good-humour; 
"  and  therefore  advise  you  to  save  your  monei/ 
at  least." 

"  What !  would  you  have  me  bet  against 
conmion  sense  ?" 
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**  To  be  sure,"  answered  Sparkle,  laughing, 
"  if  there  was  a  chance  of  your  gaining  it." 

"  Gaining  what,  sir  ?" 

"  Your  bet,  of  course ^^^  replied  Tom. 

<'  I'll  take  you  double  or  quits,"  said  Pliant, 
"  that  it  is  a  Guido." 

"  You'd  take  any  thing  for  a  Guido,"  cried 
the  Baronet. 

"  He  took  you,  for  example,  ma^  —  Guida 
Ciecaf'  interrupted  Sparkle. 

"  Guido  Reni,  you  mean,  I  suppose,"  ob- 
served the  connoisseur,  with  a  look  of  contempt. 

*'  As  you  like  it  —  so  twenty  or  forty  guineas 
upon  that  picture  being  a  Guido  Reni." 

"  Psha !  I  should  be  taking  you  in,  Tom." 

"  That  would  have  novelty  at  least  —  to  re- 
commend it." 

"  It  will  be  picking  your  pocket,  I  tell  you." 

"  And  that  would  have  greater  ingenuity  to 
recommend  it  —  than  you  are  aware  of." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  that;  but  this  I 
know,  that  there  is  a  homely  proverb  which  — " 

"  ril  give  you,  —  to  save  your  delicacy,"  in- 
terrupted the  other,  "  '  a  fool  and  his  money 
are  soon  parted,'  —  and  repeat  my  bet  in  the 
face  of  it." 
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"  I'll  not  spare  you,*'  cried  the  Baronet :  "  by 
heavens,  you  shall  pay  !" 

"  We  are  upon  equal  terms,"  said  Tom; 
"  for  hang  me  if  I  spare  you  :  so  play  or  pay, 
say  done." 

«  Done  !"  cried  Sir  Claude. 

"  Done!  for  a  ducat,"  repeated  Tom.  "Now, 
Sir  Bland,"  turning  to  his  host,  "  inform  us,  if 
you  please,  —  how  the  bet  may  be  decided." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Sir  Bland,  "  it  is,  — 
and  it  is  not  a  Guido." 

"  How  !"  exclaimed  the  connoisseur. 

''  It  was  a  picture  which  my  grandfather 
purchased  at  Verona  of  a  man,  for  an  ancestor 
of  whom  Guido  painted  it;  but  having  been 
neglected  for  many  years,  —  the  whole  of  the 
drapery  and  back-ground,  —  being  finished  in 
his  latter  and  hasty  style, — was  destroyed  by 
the  damp.  The  face,  however,  being  fortunately 
preserved,  and  the  picture  being  a  known  one, — 
my  grandmother,  who  was  a  native  of  Rome, 
and  no  mean  proficient  in  the  art  of  painting, 
undertook  to  restore  the  defective  parts,  —  and 
actually  painted  in  the  whole,  —  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  face." 

"  What  say  you  now,   Sir  Claude  ?"  cried 
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the  exulting  Sparkle.  "  Shall  I  repeat  the 
proverb  ?" 

"  D n  the  proverb,  sir !  Do  you  mean 

to  insult  me  ?" 

"  Oh  dear  no  !  I  only  mean  to  be  paid." 

"  What !  for  a  trick  —  an  imposition." 

"  No, — for  my  discernment  in  distrusting 
your  judgment." 

"  Why,  zounds,  didn't  I  say  it  was  a  Gruido?' 

"  You  did,  —  but  unfortunately  took  some 
pains  to  prove  yourself —  in  the  wrong." 

"  Psha  1  I  was  entrapped  by  shuffling,  and 
false  evidence." 

"  Evidence  !  good  Sir  Claude — taste  ride  off* 
upon  evidence  !  vertu  hobble  upon  the  crutches 
of  authority  I  Why,  you  smdf  conviction,  and 
had  your  taste  —  at  your  finger's  end." 

"  I'd  have  you  know,  Mr.  Sparkle,  I'm  not 
to  be  bantered  with  impunity ;  I'll  surrender  my 
taste  to  no  man  living." 

"  Don't  be  impatfent,  my  good  fiiend :  'pon 
my  soul,  —  I  make  no  claim  to  it,"  said  the  in- 
corrigible Sparkle. 

"  I'll  not  believe  the  story  —  it  is  a  made  up, 
—  pre-concerted  — " 
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"  Sir  !"  exclaimed  the  master  of  the  house, 
with  less,  than  his  usual  urbanity. 

"  Be  patient,  Sir  Bland,"  cried  Sparkle, 
turning  to  his  host ;  "  Sir  Joshua  himself,  you 
kitow,  might  he  deceived  —  at  a  distance'* 

**  So  he  might,"  returned  Sir  Claude. 

"  But  not  upon  ^ close  inspection,'^'  retortal 
the  wit. 

"  I  flatter  myself,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  I 
flatter  myself — " 

*'  That's  right,  stick  to  that,"  cried  Tom, 
interrupting  him. 

"  What's  right,  sir  ?"  demanded  the  Baronet. 

"  Why,  to  flatter  yourself;  for  even  Pliant 
there  can't  flatter  you  now." 

Here  the  virtuoso  threw  down  his  pocket- 
book  on  the  table,  and  desired  the  winners  to 
help  themselves ;  swearing  at  the  same  time  they 
might  divide  his  whole  fortune  among  them,  if 
ever  he  put  it  in  their  power,  to  call  his  judg- 
ment again  in  question.  He  ordered  his  car- 
riage, and  bowed  contemptuously  to  the  host, 
adding  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  prettily 
rewarded,  for  wishing  to  pay  a  compliment  to 
his  grandmother,   at  the  expense  of  his  own 
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taste;  "lie  knew  the  daub  to  be  a  piece  of 
patch-work  from  the  moment  he  entered  the 
room." 

Waiting  for  no  explanation,  he  retired  amidst 
the  shouts  of  laughter,  which  those  who  wit- 
nessed, as  well  as  those  who  won,  by  the 
scene,  —  could  not  restrain,  even  within  the 
bounds  of  good  breeding. 
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The  gentlemen  now  joined  the  party  in  the 
drawing-room,  where  Pen,  delighted  with  the 
good-humoured  spirit  of  Tom  Sparkle,  attached 
himself  to  him,  as  a  nomenclator,  for  the  va- 
rious guests  who  were  now  beginning  to  as- 
semble; for  he  appeared  to  know  every  body,  as 
well  as  every  thing.  Tom,  who  perceived  that 
our  hero  was  new  upon  town,  with  infinite  good- 
humour  bore  the  shackle,  and  became  for  some 
time  a  listener  to  what  was  going  forward,  rather 
than  the  main-spring,  to  set  things  in  motion, 
which  was  his  more  habitual  employment. 
Pen's  attention  was  soon  drawn  towards  one  of 
the  many  little  parties,  formed  in  modern  even- 
ing conversazzioric^  asked  his  companion  the 
name  of  a  tall,  sallow-faced  man  in  black,  who 
appeared  to  be  preaching  to  a  select  circle  of 
ladies. 
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"  He  is,  literally  employed,"  answered  Spar- 
kle, "  in  preaching  to  a  string  of  converts, 
whom  he  hopes  to  convert  from  the  church  to 
the  tabernacle,  —  unless  he  can  first  convert  the 
church  itself  into  one." 

"  He  is,  I  suf^ose,  then,"  sai^  Pen,  "  a  me- 
thodist  parson." 

"  Rather  a  church-militant,"  cried  Sparkle ; 
**  he  is  a  Colond,  who  a  few  montiis  back  re- 
turned from  India,  — with  an  overgrown  for* 
tune, — of  which  the  most  ingenious  of  the  spe- 
culatingtribe — could  never  discover  the  source.** 

"  Perhaps  he  is  instructing  his  coaa verts  in 
the  mystery." 

*'  Toid  au  contraire^  answered  his  lively 
companion;  "  he  is  inveighing  against  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  worild,  with 
all  the  zeal  of  an  anchoret." 

"  Then  he  lias  surrendered  his  ill-gotten 
ridies  !" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  makes  more  converts 
by  Ms  goxjd  dinners,  —  daan  by  his  long  lec- 
tures." 

"Are,  then,  his  auditors  dupes,  or  hypocrites?** 

"  Both,*'  answered  Sparkle ;  "  they  are  dupes 
to  his  professions  of  sanctity ;   and  hypocrites, 
17 
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to  avail  themselves  of  it.     He  is  a  bach^or, 
sir,  and  professes  to  be  a  marrying  man." 

"  What  i  — that  skin  of  parchment  ?" 

"  You've  hit  the  mark  —  it  is  the  skin  of 
parchment ;  which,  when  lawyers  engross,  they 
can  convert  into  a  material,  which  throws  the 
Apollo  or  Antinous  into  shade.'* 

"  Would  any  one  of  those  young  and  beau- 
tiful creatures  prostitute  themselves  to  such  a 
pagod  as  that,  for  money  ?" 

"  Lord  bless  your  simplicity.  He  might 
buy  any  woman  in  the  room  for  a  fraction  of 
the  balance,  he  has  brought  home  with  him : 
that  is,  —  I  mean,  in  an  honourable  way." 

"  And  can  parents  be  brought  to  tolerate 
such  sacrifices  ?" 

**  Why,  who  the  deuce  should  dress  out  the 
victims  —  but  the  parents  themselves  ?  Not 
one  of  those  girls  but  is  acting  under  the  in- 
spection of  her  dearest  friends;  nor  is  there 
one  that  wouldn't  be  saint  or  sinner,  accordiuo- 
as  the  market  stood.'* 

"  Nay,  nay,  Mr.  Sparkle,  I  hope  you  are 
exaggerating  now." 

"  I  hope  I  am  from  my  soul,"  answered  he ; 
*'  I  am  bad  enough,  and  no  one  can  say  worse, 

VOL,  II.  T 
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than  I  think  of  myself;  but  I  never  hang  out 
false  colours ;  — perhaps  you  will  moralize,  and 
say  it  would  be  more  decent,  that  I  should  do 
so.  If  that's  the  case  we  differ,  —  and  there  the 
matter  ends ;  but  I  know  the  character  of  that 
man  pretty  well ;  —  he  has  the  ruin,  the  misery, 
the  cry  of  the  childless  and  the  orphan  in  his 
ears,  and  on  his  conscience ;  he  has  children  of 
his  own,  whom  he  leaves  to  poverty  and  con- 
tempt, and  dependants  who  are  galled  by  the 
weight  of  his  oppression, —  yet  this  hypocrite 
has  made  his  way  into  the  best  society,  as  the 
promoter  of  all  charitable  institutions, — a  re- 
former of  the  constitution  aud  public  morals,  — 
a  declaimer  against  the  corruption  of  manners,' — 
an  oracle  among  the  would-be  saints,  —  an  im- 
pugner  of  church  doctrines,  —  and  the  leading 
orator  of  bible  societies  !" 

*'  Does  he  profane  with  impunity,  such  holy 
things  ?" 

"  They  are  open  to  all  parties ;  no  questions 
are  asked  ;  —  your  subscription  is  considered  an 
ample  guarantee  for  your  character  and  prin- 
ciples." 

"  And  is  a  sacred  institution  thus  — " 

"  There  is  nothing  sacred  about  the  institu- 
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tion ;  for  all  that  is  really  good  upon  the  sur- 
face — has  long  ago  been  done  by  the  church." 

"  They  disseminate  the  Scriptures  —  do  they 
not?" 

"  That  part  of  the  topic  is  not  fitted  to  our 
present  discussion.  They  do  disseminate  the 
Scriptures,  but  in  a  manner  to  render  them  sub- 
servient to  their  own  schemes.  —  But  enough  ; 
the  whole  is  a  theatrical  stage-play, — where 
the  performers  are  as  regularly  announced,  and 
their  performances  puffed  and  paid  for,  —  as  at 
Covent-Garden  or  Drury-Lane.  Those  who 
have  not  talents  or  integrity  to  make  tlieir  way 
to  legitimate  honours,  become  heroes  on  these 
minor  boards ;  —  and  the  managers  give  such 
large  salaries  that  there  is  little  doubt  they 
will,  —  by  dividing  the  country,  —  effect  their 
reform." 

"  Reform  1" 

"  Yes,"  continued  Sparkle,  "  the  reform  of 
our  great  great  grandfathers  under  the  First 
Charles,  —  which  imposes  the  honour  of  mar- 
tyrdom upon  the  dissentients." 

"  And  are  these  societies  really,"  asked  Pen, 
*^(  so  heterogeneous  a  compound? — accessible 
to  all  principles  ?" 

T  2 
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"  Or  no  principles,"  replied  Sparkle.  "  What- 
ever sort  of  sentiments  you  may  have  occasion 
to  propagate   through  its  agency,   the   vehicle 
is  ready  prepared, — like  the  mail-bag,  to  give 
it  currency  and  effect.     Look  at  that  man  near 
the  window   there: — he   is   one  of  the   most 
active  supporters  and  orators  of  the  society, 
and  is  at  this  moment  entertaining  the  young 
gentlemen  and  ladies  around  him,  with  the  bril- 
liant sallies  of  Voltaire;    and  simplifying   the 
deeper  sophisms  of  Diderot  and  Mirabeau  for 
their    edification.  —  He    is    an    avowed    free- 
thintcer." 

*'  You  describe   monsters,    sir,"   exclaimed 
Pen. 

"  I  describe  Colonel  Tattoo,  and  his  worthy 
colleague,  holding  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
same  pole.  Look,"  continued  Sparkle,  "  d^ye 
see  yon  bevy  of  females,  with  a  lack-a-daisical 
looking  parson,  and  dandy  physician,  acting  as 
bottle-holders  to  the  lady  who  is  declaiming?" 
"  She  is  beautiful  and  animated,"  cried  Pen, 
interrupting  his  friend  :  "  there  can  be  no  false 
colours  there,  at  least." 

"  You  are  right  for  once,  1  believe ;  she  is 
very  sincere  in  her  conviction — of  inspiration." 
"  Inspiration  !  —  what,  a  Pythoness  !" 
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"  For  shame!"  cried  Tom,  laughing;  '^  odi 
profaiium  vulgus.     She  believes  herself  to  be  a 
favoured  recipient  of  grace,   and  is  dealing  it 
out  retail  to  her  listening  auditors.     She  travels 
through  the  country,  preaching  what  she  calls 
the  Word,     She    bribes   the   poor  into  a  con- 
viction of  her  gifts,  and  makes  temporal  rewards 
the   means   of  spiritual  conversion.      To   the 
rich  and  gay  she  opens  her  doors ;  and,  avail- 
ing herself  of  the  forms  of  society,  gives  spi- 
ritual routs,  and  Gospel  conversazziones,  where 
the  gossip  of  the  day  is  relieved,  at  intervals, 
by  the  exposition  of  a   chapter  in  the  Bible, 
and  an  exhortation  — '  out   of  season.'     Her 
.parties  in  general  are  crowded;  but  the  same 
faces  seldom  recur.     Those  who  really  feel  im- 
pressed with  the  solemn  duties  of  religion,  can- 
not endure  a  repetition  of  such  mockery ;  and 
those  who  are  beyond  the  influence  of  sound 
notions  on  the  subject,  —  vote  it  a  bore.     So  that 
those  who   find  the  benefit  of  her  ladyship's 
protection,  and  admire  the  elegant  economy  of 
her  table,  —  are  her  only  steady  disciples." 

"  What  a  perversion,"  cried  Pen,  "  of  the 
blessings  and  the  faculties  which  Heaven  has 
bestowed  upon  us  !  —  But  I  see  our  hobt  has 
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left   the  infidel  orator  to  attend  to  her  lady- 
ship." 

"  Oh,  yes,  —  and  will  soon  join  the  majority 
which    are  lauding   that  black-headed    dema- 
gogue, who  is  adorning  rebellion  with  the  at- 
tributes of  patriotism  —  to  a  sickly  groupe  of 
Liberales  on  the  Ottoman  there." 
"  Is  Sir  Bland  then  so  versatile  ?" 
"  He   is   so  general,  at  least,  —  that  every 
leader  of  every  sect,  political  or  spiritual,  con- 
siders him,  if  not  a  disciple,  —  a  favourer  of  his 
tenets.     He  is  verily,  —  all  things  to  all  men ; 
and,   without  a   principle   of  sound  morality, 
or  a  shadow  of  religious    faith,    to    guide    or 
influence  him, — he  extends  his  liberality  to  the 
encouragement  of  every  excess,  —  and  the  per- 
version of  every  institution,  human  and  divine. 
He  is  indiiFerent  to  every  thing,  but  his  own 
popularity.     He  has  great  power  and  influence, 
because  he  is  very  rich ;  and  if  he  is  less  mis- 
chievous than  he  might  otherwise  be,  it  is  be- 
cause nature  has  given  him  a  cold  constitution ; 
and,  in  order  to  keep  well  with  all  parties,  —  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  maintain  a  tolerant  moder- 
ation, upon  all  topics — which  nature  has  kindly 
enabled  him  to  do,  without  much  sacrifice.    He 
does  good,  but  never  '  by  stealth ;'  and  I  take 
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upon  me  to  say,  he  seldom  '  blushes  to  find  it 
fame.'  This  is  his  real  portrait;  look  for  it, 
painted  by  the  world.  He  is  a  philanthropist, 
and  the  most  liberal  being  that  A,  B,  C,  or  D 
knows  in  the  world." 

"  You  amaze  me,"  cried  Pen.  "  I  dare  not 
trust  myself  with  the  expression  of  my  feelings." 

Finding  he  was  raising  his  voice,  Tom 
Sparkle  interrupted  him  :  — "  You  are  wise 
—  for  if  I  err  not  in  my  man,  —  you  have  once 
before  suffered  for  giving  vent  to  your  indig- 
nation —  out  of  place." 

"  My  foolish  conduct,  then,  is  known  to 
you,"  said  Pen,  looking  at  his  new  friend  with 
some  apprehension. 

"  I  wish  such  conduct  were  catching,"  an- 
swered Sjiarkle ;  "  yet  until  you  have  bitten  a 
few  others,  you  would  here  be  run  down  as  a 
mad  dog.  —  But,  pray,  do  look  at  the  groupe 
assembled  round  that  little  bald-headed  man 
at  the  fire-place." 

"  What  the  deuce  has  he  in  his  hand  ?" 

"  A  flea,  perhaps,  or  a  cockroach ;  but  let 
us  see." 

They  advanced  towards  the  circle,  which 
consisted  of  eight  or  ten  very  grave  and  scien- 
T  4 
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tific  looking  persons,  who  were  listening,  with 
the  most  profound  attention,  to  the  little  person, 
haranguing  in  the  midst  of  them. 

The  lecturer  was  nearly  bald,  having  only  a 
few  grey  hairs, — which  were  carefully  collected, 
and  deposited  in    an  old-fashioned  rosette,  or 
small  bag,  behind.  His  eyes  were  concealed  by  a 
huge  pair  of  green  spectacles,  —  placed  upon  a 
nose  which  would  not  have  had  bridge  sufficient 
to  support  this  necessary  appendage,  had  not 
the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  his  optician  con- 
trived a  mode  of  fixing  them,  by  three  or  four 
joints,    nearly   encircling    his    whole    pericra- 
nium.    What  his  nose,  however,  desiderated  in 
size,  it  atoned  for  in  hue,  and  seemed  to  contain 
every  particle  of  the  colouring  material  of  the 
philosopher's  blood,  —  giving  the  force  of  con- 
trast to  a  most  cadaverous  and  parchment-like 
visage ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  conveying  to  the 
spectator   something   of  the   impression   of  a 
stunted  radish  upon  a  Wedgewood  plate. 

His  figure  was  such  as  to  involve  nature  in  the 
imputation,  thrown  upon  clumsy  artists  and  poets 
by  Horace,  —  for  whilst  his  members  appeared 
to  be  shrivelled  and  spare,  his  body  corporate 
exhibited  something  like  a  sphere,  the  north 
pole  of  which  seemed  an  abiding  place  for  the 
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philosopher's  hands,  when  ihey  were  at  rest, 
and  the  weight  of  which  appeared  to  have  over- 
come the  resistance  of  his  legs,  which  were 
most  slavishly  curved,  like  an  old-fashioned 
cabriole  chair.  The  whole  being  clothed  in  a 
snuff-coloured  coat  and  dittos,  —  with  a  waist- 
coat of  a  former  age, — gave  a  consistency  to  the 
whole  which  might  set  the  minutest  criticism  at 
defiance,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  infinite 
admiration  to  two  young  men  —  like  Pen  Owen 
and  his  companion. 

This  curious  personage  held  in  his  left  hand, 
—  supported  upon  the  aforenamed  spheroid,  — 
what  appeared  to  be  a  small  piece  of  glass  or 
horn,  upon  which  ll;e  forefinger  of  his  right 
hand  emphatically  played  during  his  harangue. 
Neither  Sparkle  nor  Pen  could  discern  any 
other  object,  but  listened  with  all  their  ears 
to  catch,  what  evidently  afforded  so  potent  an 
interest  to  the  circle  of  science. 

"  Yes,"  the  philosopher  was  saying,  "  yes, 
gentlemen,  you  are  quite  right ;  the  pains  and 
labour  were  intense.  —  It  cost  me  no  less  than 
five  months,  —  eleven  days,  —  and  some  odd 
hours,  —  which  are  recorded  by  my  amanuensis 
in  the  diary,  —  merely  to  frame  the  apparatus ; 
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and,  after  all,  I  was  compelled  to  begin  de 
novo  ;  —  for  a  new  thought  struck  me." 

"  Ha!"  exclaimed  an  F.R.S.,  who  had  seized 
upon  a  button  !  "  what  was  that,  my  dear  Doc- 
tor Micronous  ?" 

''  It  came  into  my  head  to  inflate  the  vessels, 
—  to  inflate  them,  sir  !  — but  then  the  quo- 
modo,  the  quomodo  !" 

"  Swammerdam's  Bristle  Tube,"  Doctor. 

"  Pshaw  !  —  Swammerdam's  apparatus  was 
gigantically  disproportioned  to  my  subject ;  it 
would  have  blown  me  to  atoms  sir,  —  to  atoms  !" 

"  What  a  capillary  tube?"  exclaimed  one 
of  his  auditors. 

"  A  cable  through  a  needle's  eye,  sir,"  an- 
swered the  Doctor.  "  No,  no,  gentlemen,  I 
contemplated,  through  a  succession  of  sleepless 
nights  •— " 

"  Well !"  cried  an  impatient  brother  experi- 
mentalist. 

"  For  six  weeks,  how"  — 

"  To ?"  cried  seven   united  voices  at 

least. 

«  To  bore  a  hair  !  !" 

"  Bore  a  hair  !  !"  exclaimed  Sparkle,  who, 
screwing  his  countenance  into  a  tortured  ex- 
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presslon  of  gravity  and  earnestness, —  in  an  in- 
nocent tone,  asked,  "whether  it  would  not  have 
been  easier  to  split  it  !!" 

"  It  might,  sir,  it  might,"  answered  the 
Doctor,  "  and  I  have  spHt  thousands  in  the 
experiment ;  but  what  was  that  to  do  ?  —  how 
was  it  to  forward  my  object?  I  wish  you  to 
tell  me  that ;  —  you  are  young,  sir,  —  I  suspect 
a  novice  in  science." 

Tom  bowed  his  acknowledgment  and  sub- 
mission, and  the  Doctor  continued ;  turning, 
however,  with  no  small  degree  of  contempt  from 
a  man  who  could  imagine  such  an  experi- 
ment new  to  the  philosophical  experimentalist. 

"  I  had  several  hundred  pounds'  weight  of 
human  hair,  particularly  from  Sweden  and  Lap- 
land, —  by  far  the  crispest  and  most  proper  for 
the  experiment,  as  you  know,  gentlemen;  — 
which,  together  with  a  box  of  Arabian  manes, 
—  which  I  obtained  by  great  interest  from  the 
Dey  of  Tripoli,  —  were  baked,  boiled,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  operation  of  the  air,  in  every  pos- 
sible variety  of  order  and  succession,  in  order  to 
extract,  or  exudate,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, all  the  oleagenous,  and  fuliginous  par- 
ticles likely  to  impede  the  projected  operation — 
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of  perforation.  Now  you  will  hardly  believe  me, 
gentlemen,  —  yet  there  is  my  diary  again,  in 
which  each  individual  step  is  faithfully  recorded, 
—  you  will  scarcely  credit  the  fact,  —  that  out 
of  one  thousand  and  fifty-three  perfect  hairs,  — 
TWO  only  were  perfectly  cylindrical  1" 

"  Bless  me  !"  exclaimed  the  button-holder, 
looking  aghast  at  that  alarming  piece  of  intel- 
ligence,— which,  be  it  known,  appeared  to  inter- 
fere with,  or  rather  wholly  to  quash  a  theory 
he  had  just  published  to  the  world  —  upon  the 
origin  and  cause  of  the  "  Plica  Polonica.^^ 

"  What  did  I  do  in  this  dilemma,  gentle- 
men.'* 

"  Aye,  what,  —  what !" — 
"  As  if  by  inspiration,  —  I  recollected  Der- 
ham's  experiment  on  mouse-hair  !" 

"  Good,  excellent  1"  {exclamant  omnes.) 
"  After  a  series  of  trials,  I  succeeded,  gentle- 
men;—  yes,  succeeded  in  ascertaining  a  perfect, 
clear,  and  unquestionable  perforation !  — but"  — 
"  But  what,"  cried  several  voices  from  the 
anxious  groupe. 

"  1  couldn't  find  a  hair  long  enough  for  my 
purpose !" 
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"  You  should  have  fattened  the  mouse  on 
Maccassar  Oil,"  cried  Sparkle,  with  a  fixed 
and  steady  countenance, — >  whilst  Pen  drew  the 
fierce  attention  of  two  or  three  neighbours  by 
the  noise  he  made,  in  stifling  a  more  threaten- 
ing explosion. 

"  Pshaw  !"  and  a  look  of  the  most  sovereign 
contempt,  was  all  that  Sparkle  obtained  for  his 
observation,  —  not  that  his  real  intention  was 
suspected ;  but  that  Maccassar  oil  was  not  to  be 
found  among  philosophical  expedients, — and  he 
was  considered  a  very  ignorant  and  uninitiated 
person. 

"Would'na  Muschenbroek's  forceps  haave 
answered  yere  paarpose.  Doctor?"  asked  a  young 
Scotch  physician  who  looked  over  the  heads  of 
half  the  philosophers. 

"  Forceps,  sir,  forceps  !"  exclaimed  Professor 
Micronous,  some  of  the  nasal  tint  dispersing 
itself  for  a  moment  over  his  cheek,  and  giving 
it  a  hue  still  more  ghastly ;  "  Forceps  to  take 
up  the  parts — of  an  imperceptible — punctiform 
Monad  !" 

Sparkle  felt  that  to  witness,  and  to  resist  the 
impression  of  the  scene  any  longer,  would  be 
vain,  — he,  therefore,  in  a  tone  of  desperate  solici- 
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tude,  —  wliich  was  too  highly  wrought  to  endure 
beyond  the  exertion  which  gave  it  birth,  — -  re- 
quested, as  he  had  not  benefited  by  the  early 
part  of  the  lecture,  —  Doctor  Micronous  would 
have  the  condescension  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  nature  of  the  object,  upon  which  his  mind 
had  been  so  inexhaustible  in  its  resources, — and 
so  copious  in  expedients. 

"  The  object,  sir  !"  returned  the  Doctor,  with 
a  look  of  unaffected  surprize,  "  why,  this  to  be 
sure  !"  holding  up  his  left  hand. 

"  I  see  nothing,"  said  Sparkle,  stooping  to 
hide  his  efforts  to  be  decorous. 

«  Nothing  r 

"  Nothing  but  two  pieces  of  glass." 

«  Talc,  sir,  talc  1" 

"  I  see  nothing  else,  I  mean,"  said  Sparkle. 

"  How  should  you  ?' 

"  Sir !"  ejaculated  Tom,  and  looking  up 
with  really  unaffected  surprize. 

"  It  requires  our  most  powerful  microscope." 

"  Oh!  I  beg  pardon,"  said  Tom,  "  I  thought 
you  were  exhibiting." 

"  Exhibiting!  to  be  sure  I  am !  — What  would 
you  have  more  ?  —  I  aver,  that  what  I  hold  now 
betwixt  my  finger  and  my  thumb,  the  immortal 
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Swammerdam  himself,   would  have  given   his 
eyes  —  to  possess." 

"  I  think  he  might,"  observed  Sparkle,  still 
maintaining  a  demure  demeanour,  "  since  he 
would  have  lost  nothing  by  the  exchange,  in  this 
instance,  at  least ;  —  but,  my  good  sir,  I  am  ig- 
norant of  these  things." 

*'  Ignorant,  indeed  !"  replied  the  Doctor,  in- 
terrupting him. 

"  I  acknowledge  it,"  returned  Tom,  "  in  all 
humility ;  —  but  may  I  request  to  be  informed  of 
the  nature  of  this  imperceptible,  — impalpable — 
result  of  all  the  pains,  —  labour,  —  toil,  and  pa- 
tience, to  which  you  have  subjected  yourself  for 
its  production.*' 

"  What ! — what  should  it  be,"  exclaimed  the 
Doctor  triumphantly,  "  but  the  most  perfect 
dissection,  —  inflation,  and  distension  —  of  the 
PROBOSCIS  of  the  TABANUS  or  gad-fly  !" 

There  was  no  standing  this ;  Tom  Sparkle 
lost  every  trace  of  forbearance  and  assumed 
giavity ;  he  could  contain  himself  no  longer ; 
and  as  for  Pen,  —  he  roared  till  he  cried  with 
laughter ;  so  that  the  various  groups  of  mixed 
science  and  literature  which  were  spread  over 
a  long  suite  of  drawing-rooms,  were  disturbed 
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and  attracted,  by  the  clamour  and  turbulence 
of  the  two  friends. 

All  attempt  at  explanation  was  for  some 
time  ineffectual ;  for  the  philosophers,  who  saw 
nothing  to  laugh  at  in  the  learned  doctor's  ex- 
periment, attributed  the  distubrance  to  simple 
inebriation,  on  the  part  of  the  young  men,  and 
gravely  shifting  their  position,  resumed  the 
lecture. 

The  new-comers  looked  with  astonishment 
at  each  other,  being  struck  with  a  pheno- 
menon so  rarely  exhibited  in  polished  circles, 
— as  that  of  a  hearty  and  unrestrained  abandon- 
ment to  what  is  enjoyed  among  the  vulgar,  as  a 
hearty  laugh.  Even  the  merriest  of  the  votaries 
of  Mom  us,  however,  are  subject  to  the  weak- 
nesses of  human  nature ;  its  exhausting  convul- 
sions  are  necessarily  transitory ;  and  the  features 
of  Pen  and  his  companion  were  at  length  suffi- 
ciently reduced  to  their  ordinary  proportions, 
to  enable  them  to  afford  some  account  of  the 
origin  of  their  involuntary  ill-breeding;  but, 
before  it  was  half  told,  the  recollection,  and  a 
peep  at  the  retiring  groupe,  reproduced  the  fit, 
—  in  which  a  considerable  proportion  of  their 
auditors,  who  were  not  philosophers,  joined  to 
the  utter  confusion  and   interruption    of  that 
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good  order,  which  is,  and  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, as  indispensable  among  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  who  condescend  to  substitute  dilletanti 
dialogues,  and  scientific  small  talk,  for  the 
eternal  babble  of  great  routs,  —  or  balls  and 
suppers. 

Tom  Sparkle,  however,  had  the  advantage 
in  his  own  set,  —  which  was  only  circumscribed 
by  all  that  was  fashionable  and  gay  in  town,  — 
of  being  listened  to,  and  applauded  to  the  full 
as  much,  as  his  rival  Dr.  Micronous,  in  his ; 
and  he  might  have  encompassed  himself  with 
much  the  largest  class  in  the  assembly,  had  he 
been  disposed  to  continue  his  readings  upon 
what  was  passing.  But  this  was  not  the 
hobby  of  the  night.  There  was  something 
congenial  in  the  disposition  and  manner  of 
Pen,  which  attracted  him  ;  and  he  felt  disposed 
to  read  many  traits  of  his  own  character,  which 
possessed  the  raciness  of  novelty,  and  the 
charm  of  originality,  in  his  companion.  He 
continued  therefore  to  withdraw  with  him  from 
the  surrounding  party,  and  to  renew  his  ob- 
servations upon  men,  and  things,  as  they  passed 
in  review,  before  him. 

Just  as  Tom  had  taken  our  hero's  arm,  and 

VOL.  II.  u 
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was  advancing  into  another  room.  Pen  pointed 
towards  an  individual  wlio  was  pfiying  earnest 
attention,  to  the  conversation  of  a  dowager,  and 
observed  to  his  friend,  that  he  liad  scarcely  ever 
seen  a  countenance,  expressive  of  so  much  good 
sense,  aiwl  at  the  same  time,  so  much  urbanity. 

"That,"  said  Sparkle,  "is  the  most  popular 
man  at  this  moment  in  London." 

"  What!  — is  it—" 

"  Oh,  dear  no  —  a  very  different  character  t 
the  gentleman  is  Sir  Daisy  Dumbell :  nature  has 
given  him,  as  you  observe,  a  most  prepossessing 
exterior,  which  he  has  employed  to  the  best 
advantage,  without  ungratefully  endeavouring 
to  spoil  it,  by  too  mucli  attention  to  the  inside. 
He  is  a  parvejiu,  who  has  raised  himself  to 
rittVik'-  and  distinction,  and  is  even  reported  to 
be,  in  the  new  batch  of  peers." 

"  You  speak  in  enigmas,"  said  Pen;  "is  his 
genius  so  surpassing,  that  it  has  forced  its  way 
without  the  tbil  of  cultivation  ?" 

"  No  —  he  is  no  genius,  and  has  not  even 

cultivated  his  dulness:  he  possessed,  however, 

fi^bm   fhe  cradle,  an  intuitive  insight  into  the 

universal  passion  of  mankind,  and  from  being 
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the  darling  of  the  nursery,  —  has  become  the 
idol  oi  the  world." 

"  Has  the  universal  passion  been  decided 
upon,  then  ?"  asked  Pen  smiling. 

"  Not  by  philosophers,  perhaps,"  returned 
Tom,  "  but  by  a  much  wiser  class  of  persons  — 
men  of  the  world;  and  they  have  ascertained 
that  flattery,  —  in  some  shape  or  other,  —  is 
the  key  to  every  man's  heart,  from  the  peer  to 
the  peasant." 

"  Then  he  is  a  sycophant,  like  Pliant  with 
whom  we  dined  to  day. 

"  As  unlike  as  —  the  Doctor  there  and  my- 
self.    He  has  listened  himself,  into  the  favour  of 
mankind  and  womankind." 
"  Listened  himself!" 

"  Even  so  —  he  listens  to  the  philosopher 
and  the  pedant  with  an  earnestness  of  attention, 
and  with  a  countenance  of  such  intelligence, 
that  at  one  and  the  same  moment  he  convinces 
them  of  his  own  powers,  and  his  admiration  of 
their  superiority.  Pie  never  exceeds  a  well- 
introduced  ejaculation  of  perfect  assent,  or  a 
monosyllable,  expressive  of  entire  conviction. 
With  the  statesman,  a  shrug  and  a  nod  are  all 
that  is  required ;  and  I  know  an  instance  of  one 
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of  our  most  popular   speakers,  who,  after  an 
hour's  audience  with  this  incomparable  actor, 
declared  he  was  the  best  informed  man  in  the 
three   kingdoms,  —  although   he   literally  had 
never  opened  his  lips  between  the  first  salutation 
and  certain  cordial  expressions  on  his  departure. 
With  the  soldier  he  may  do  any  thing,  for  he 
listens  with  apparent  delight,  to  the  history  of 
a  campaign  he  knows  by  heart ;  —  the  anecdote- 
monger,  he  can  twist  round  his  finger,  by  an 
assenting  laugh,  or  groan  at  tales,  that  he  has 
told   himself,    or   heard  by   anticipation    from 
twenty  other  different  sources ;  —  the  lawyer  he 
will  attend  without  a  yawn,  or  even  a  vacancy 
of  countenance,  on  the  most  dry  and  intricate 
cause;  —  his  hostess,  through  the  whole  gossip 
of  the   neighbourhood,  with  the  gaze  of  new 
wonder,  at  each  slip  ;  —  the  widow's  list  of  her 
grievances,  with  a  scarcely  suppressed  tear,— and 
of  a  miss  debutante^  of  her  lovers  and  her  con- 
quests, with  the  most  sympathetic  interest.     He 
will  look  condolence  w^ith  a  discarded  minister, 
and  smile  congratulations,  towards  his  successor: 
he  will  never  blink  an  eye,  through  the  most  tedi- 
ous tragedy  or  poem  that  ever  was  rehearsed  to 
a  suffering  victim,  or  even  laugh  but  where  the 
author  expects  it,  in  the  most  vivacious  comedy. 
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In  short,  he  is  the  common  friend  of  mankind ; 
I  might  say  the  common  sewer,  for  he  is  the 
depository  of  all  the  grievances,  of  all  mankind, 
who  are  sure  of  his  sympathy,  and  certain  of 
never  being  thwarted  in  their  resolutions,  and 
plans,  upon  which  they  consult  him.  As  he  puts 
every  man  in  good  humour  with  himself,  so  he 
is  esteemed,  in  turn  by  every  man,  in  the  point 
of  view,  most  in  favour  with  his  own  notions. 
He  is  by  turns,  or  rather  altogether,  —  for  there 
is  no  detraction  on  any  part,  —  the  most  learned, 
scientific,  —  handsome,  —  well  bred,  —  discern- 
ing,— intelligent,  -r-  kind  hearted,  —  benevolent 
man,  in  the  world  ;  by  which,  under  each  separate 
designation,  he  is  considered  inferior  only  to  his 
immediate  panegyrist,  —  to  whom  his  own  mo- 
desty, after  the  example  of  the  heroes  of  Greece, 
constantly  assigns  the  first  place." 

Pen  was  very  much  amused  with  the  account 
of  this  popular  character ;  and  having  contrived 
to  overhear  part  of  the  conversation,  which  was 
passing  between  the  dowager,  and  this  gentle- 
man, he  found  him,  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  which  would  have  done  honour 
to  the  philanthropist,  about  to  burst  open  the 
prison-house  of  oppressed  virtue,  or  suffering 
u  3 
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heroism,  —  listening  to  a  tale  of  "  ^ays  he,"  and 
"says  she,"  and  a  long  account  of  a  Marlbro' 
breed  of  puppy  dogs,  which  he  rarely  but 
at  well  calculated  intervals  interrupted  with 
"  Admirably  retorted  !"  —  "  Charming  !"  until 
the  old  lady  arriving  at  a  climax,  was  ready  to 
kiss  her  auditor,  for  the  look  of  enquiry,  which 
seemed  to  express  disappointment,  that  there 
was  no  more  to  be  heard  ! 

Pen  was  too  much  disgusted,  even  to  repeat 
the  laugh,  which  Sparkle's  mode  of  illustrating 
the  character  had  called  forth.  They  proceeded 
onwards,  Tom  speaking  and  making  some  odd 
remark  or  observation  to,  or  upon,  every  one 
they  encountered. 

*'  You  knovv^  every  body,"  said  Pen. 

''  Yes,"  answered  Sparkle,  "  and  every  body 
knows  me  —  you  understand,"  continued  he, 
with  a  sigh,  which  sigh  was  not  lost  upon  our 
hero,  and  added  not  a  little  to  the  interest  which 
his  new  acquaintance  had  awakened  in  him;  for 
he  suspected,  that,  with  all  his  vivacity,  and  all 
the  admiration  which  his  ready  wit  attracted, 
he  was  not  a  happy  man.  Tom,  however,  gave 
him  no  time  to  follow  up  the  reflection  :  "  I  may 
in  return  observe^"  said  he,  "  that  yoii  seem  to 
know  nobody." 
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*•  No,"  answered  Pen,  "  I'm  a  stranger  in 
London ;  and  ever  since  I  have  been  here,  my 
object  has  been  rather  to  avoid  than  seek  society." 

"  That's  a  bad  phm;  you  can't  read  a  better 
book,  than  that  which  this  great  town  opens  to 

you." 

"  Nor  a  more  dangerous  one,  I  suspect," 
returned  Pen. 

"  Nay,  for  tlie  matter  of  that,  you  nmy  read 
as  you  run;  so  that  you  may  run  —  wlien  you've 
read  too  much." 
"  Is  that  so  easy  ?" 

"  I  mean  to  try,  some  fine  day,"  answered 
Spai'kle,  half  seriously,  and  half  jocosely :  "shall 
I  introduce  you  to  some  people  — ?" 

"  Not  at  present,"  replied  Pen,  when  turning 
his  eyes  towards  an  opening  door,  he  saw,  to  hi^ 
great  surprize,  his  friend  Modely. 

**  Good  heavens  !"  said  he  to  his  co^panioiij 
if  there  isn't  Modely  the  bookseller." 

"  To  be  sure  —  he's  every  where^'  he  ij>  tlm 
Maecenas  of  literatiure,  —  is  he  not  in  hi$  ele- 
ment? By  the  by  he  is  talking  to  Lady  Bab 
Cento  about  you  — or  me.  -^No,  Vm  sure  you 
are  the  subject.  What  !  —  have  I  detected  ai* 
author  in  my  Tyro  !" 

u  1 
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Pen  then,  as  usual,  informed  him  of  every 
thing  that  had  passed  between  IModely  and 
himself,  and  was  proceeding  in  his  eulogiuin, 
when  Sparkle  interrupted  him. 

"  You  were  observing,  not  five  minutes  ago, 
that  you  had  not  an  acquaintance,  in  the  room." 

"  I  spoke  the  simple  truth, — with  the  ex- 
ception of  our  host,  and  Modely,  who  has 
entered  since." 

"  And  his  name  is  —  Legion,"  said   Tom. 

«  How  ?' 

**  I  will  bet  you  the  profits  of  your  next 
poem." 

*'  You  had  better  bet  what  it  may  be  worth." 

"  You  stole  that,  my  friend  ;  but  —  " 

"  Like  the  gypsies,  —  have  disfigured  it,  to 
make  it  pass  for  my  own,"  cried  Pen^  laughing. 

"  Stolen  again  —  and  from  the  same  shop," 
retorted  Tom  :  "  but  I  am  now  ready  to  make 
a  large  bet,  and,  therefore,  offer  to  stake,  to  the 
amount  of  your  next  offering,  —  that,  before  ten 
minutes  are  passed,  you  will  be  acquainted  with 
half  the  room."  ^ 

Pen  stared  —  and  was  in  the  act  of  demand- 
ing an  explanation  of  his  words,  when  Modely, 
pushing  his  way  towards  our  hero,  and  holding 
a  hand  of  Lady  Bab  Cento,  —  bowed  to  him,  and 
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expressed  "  her  Ladyship's  most  anxious  desire 
to  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Pen  Owen !" 

He  was  so  astonished  at  the  abruptness  of  the 
introduction,  that  the  laugh  which  had  spread 
from  Sparkle's  eye,  and  just  reached  his  lips, 
was  arrested,  and  finally  checked  by  the  flow  of 
elo(]uent  and  refined  panegyric,  bestowed  by 
Lady  Bab  upon  our  hero.  Before  he  could 
sufficiently  collect  himself  to  return  a  properly 
arranged  acknowledgment,  for  so  unexpected 
an  honor,  he  was  completely  separated  from  his 
companion  Sparkle,  by  the  intervention  of  male 
and  female  intruders,  who  approached  him  amid 
shrugs,  and  whispered  intimations,  —  evidently 
referring  to  himself. 

Three  antiquated  dowagers  succeeded  each 
other  in  their  desire,  to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Pen 
Owen,  —  whilst  a  beautiful,  but  slatternly  girl,  — 
with  a  roll  of  paper  in  her  hand,  —  declared 
she  "  had  been  long  most  earnestly  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  of  being  personally  known"  to 
our  hero. 

Before  Lady  Bab,  to  whom  more  deference 
appeared  to  be  paid,  —  as  Pen  afterwards  under- 
stood, because  her  rooms  were  larger,  and  her 
accommodations  more  appropriate,  than  those  of 
her  rivals,  —  was  quite  shut  out  from  the  object 
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of  her  immediate  worship,  she  had  sHi)ped  a 
card  into  his  hand,  —  which,  if  he  put  a  wrong 
interpretation  upon  for  a  moment,  did  not  the 
Jess  shock  and  surprize  him,  —  when  he  really 
ascertained  its  purport. 

When  the  ladies  had  satisfied  their  anxious 
desire  of  soimding  Mr.  Pen  Owen,  they  were 
succeeded  by  a  crowd  of  gentlemen,  who,  if 
they  were  more  decorous  in  obedience  to  certain 
lavvs,  the  breach  of  which  are  attended  with 
some  hazard,  —  were  certainly  not  less  warm  in 
their  expressions  of  regard,  in  acknowledging 
the  honor  conferred  upon  them  —  by  being 
made  known  to  Mr.  Pen  Owen. 

Three  brilliant  stars,  of  British  growth, — 'four 
continental,  —  and  one  Maltese  cross,  were  of 
the  number  of  his  professing  admirers ;  and  Pen, 
unconscious  of  what  he  felt,  or  what  he  ought 
to  feel,  —  whether  it  was  a  sort  of  practical  hoax, 
of  which  he  had  read  some  account  in  the 
newspapers, — or  that  his  confinement,  by  order 
of  the  House,  having  got  wind,  had  raised  him 
into  a  seeming  pati'iot,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Buckthorn,  —  he  could  not  divine.  The  idea  of 
being  selected  iis  a  poet,  —  or  that  genius,  real, 
or  usurped,  was  the  order  of  the  day,  among 
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would-be  critics  and  amateur  danglers  on  the 
muses,  was  too  remote,  and  out  of  the  range  of 
his  calculations,  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 
He  kept,  therefore,  retiring,  —  and  bowing,  — 
and  smiling,  receiving  cards  in  all  directions, 
and  of  all  dimensions,  till  he  had  fairly  backed 
himself  to  the  chair  into  which  Tom  Sparkle 
had  thrown  himself  in  a  convulsion  of  laughter, 
he  neither  attempted,  nor  could  have  succeeded, 
in  checking. 

Pen  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  entreated 
him  to  rise  and  afford  him  some  insight  into  the 
scene,  which  had  been  passing  around  him. 

''  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  tell  me  what  am  I 
to  think  of  all  this  ?  —  stand  off,  gentlemen  :  — 
Mr.  Sparkle,  is  this  intended  as  an  insult  —  or 
a  farce  —  or  is  it  — " 

"  Hush,  hush,"  whispered  Sparkle,  "  bow 
away  your  worshippers,  and  then  sit  down 
quietly,  whilst  I  edify  you,  with  all  necessary  cir- 
cumstances —  connected  with  your  apotheosis." 

Pen,  after  some  labour,  and  much  difficulty, 
made  good  his  retreat,  having  abstained  from 
fixing  upon  any  individual  to  answer  for  the 
impertinence,  which  he  could  not  still  avoid 
conceiving  had  been  in  some-  shape,  or  other, 
intended  against  him. 
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"  And  now,  my  dear  sir,"  throwing  himself 
in  a  state  of  exhaustion  into  the  next  chair, 
*'  for  pity's  sake  let  me  know  why  1  am  thus 
selected,  as  an  object  of  ridicule  or  impertinence, 
and  how  I  may  set  about  obtaining  some  satis- 
faction ?" 

"  Why,  my  good  Mr.  Owen,  you  have  been 
crowned  in  the  capitol !  —  the  laurel  wreath  was 
woven  by  your  panegyrist  Modely,  and  has 
been  placed  on  your  head,  by  her  most  blue 
majesty  Lady  Bab  Cento,  —  the  paragon  of 
patronesses,  —  the  very  pink  of  Delia  Cruscan 
critics.  To  be  noticed  by  her  Ladyship  —  to 
be  of  her  select  'parties  —  to  be  in  her  train,  — 
is  to  be  seated  in  the  saddle  of  Pegasus,  and 
installed  in  the  temple  of  fame.  Grub-Street,  — 
no  longer  Grub-Street,  —  is  a  well  furnished, 
well  appointed  hotel,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  and  no  man  who  can  spell,  and  write 
his  name  at  the  foot  of  a  titlepage,  ^leed 
now  want  a  dinner  or  a  patron  —  wire- wove 
paper,  and  hot-pressed  sheets,  like  a  forcing 
house,  can  make  the  rankest  weed  blossom 
like  an  exotic,  and  what  is  wanting  in  vigor, 
is  made  up  in  mawkish  morality,  or  in 
unintelligible  mysticism.     The  trade,   I  assure 
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you,  is  now  carried  on,  by  well-bred  gentlemen, 
and  by  all  classes  of  most  decent  and  well- 
mannered  personages,  in  clean  linen  and  purple 
clothing,  —  and  if  any  one  of  them  fail  as  an 
author,  he  is  sure  of  being  entered  —  as  a  critic. 
Not  a  few  of  our  modern  writers,  have  risen 
from  a  state  of  condemnation,  to  the  elevated 
rank  —  of  literary  patrons.  The  race  of  needy 
bards  is  extinct,  and  the  scandal  of  neglected 
genius,  cannot  certainly  be  charged  upon  the 
present  age.  To  profess  one's  self  an  author  is 
a  passport  to  half  the  dinner-tables,  and  all  the 
conversazzionis  in  town ;  —  to  be  a  successful 
author,  is  to  be  a  rich  man ;  —  to  be  patronized 
by  Modely,  is  to  secure  a  niche  among  the 
worthies  of  Britain." 

"  The  devil  !  has  he  made  me,  his  butt?" 

"  Far  from  it  —  his  opinion  has  given  you 
fame  before  you  had  earned  it,  yet  he  is  seldom 
out  in  his  man  :  I  pin  my  faith  upon  him,  — 
in  this  instance  at  least." 

"  But  is  it  to  be  endured,  that  without 
seeking  or  professing  — " 

"  You  should  attain  at  once  what  others 
profess  and  seek  for  !  —  faith,  I  see  no  great 
hardship  in  all  this:  —  why,  you  seem  to  be  as 
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much  ashamed  of  the  character  of  a  poet  as  if 
you  had  lived  in  the  antiquated  period,  of  the 
Dry  dens  and  Otways,  '  et  hoc  genus  omne  /'  " 

"  The  recollection  of  such  names,  makes  me 
blush  at  our  degeneracy." 

"  Nay,  reserve  your  blushes  for  those,  who 
neglected  such  men, — and  rather  hail  the  period,* 
when,  if  indiscriminating  vanity,  assuming  the 
form  of  enthusiasm,  in  its  patronage  of  literature 
and  the  arts,  commit  many  egregious  blunders, 
and  crown  with  false  meed  the  abortions  of 
mediocrity,  —  true  genius,  and  the  aspirings  of 
fijenuine  wit  can  no  longer  lie  hid,  or  be  ob- 
scured  — " 

"  Well,"  observed  Pen,  rendered  somewhat 
calmer,  and  more  reconciled  to  his  new  honours, 
by  the  good-humoured  arguments  of  Sparkle, 
*'  1  must  make  the  most  of  my  fame,  before  my 
trash  has  stamped  my  demerits,  —  but  what  am 
I  to  think  of  this  same  Lady  Bab  Cento,  who 
sat  next  me  for  two  hours  to  day,  at  dinner, 
and  never  condescended  to  ascertain,  whether  I 
were  a  blockhead  or  a  wit." 

"  Your  name  wasn't  up,  aM  that  of  your 
rival  who  so  engrossed  her  attention,  was.  He 
had  written  a  copy  of  verses,  which  have  been 
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handed  about  for  this  week  past,  hi  manuscript, 
but  if  she  had  met  even  him  yesterday,  —  yoii 
might  have  stood  your  ground  against  him." 

*«  As  how?" 

"  As  thus;  it  was  only  just  before  her 
Ladyship  dressed  for  dinner,  that  Sir  WiUiam 
Troufler  informed  her  tliat  Lord  Ombre  had 
said,  they  were  the  Hues  of  a  man  of  genius." 

"  And  is  Lord  Ombre's,  judgment  the  great 
criterion  of  excellence  ?" 

"  For  the  last  three  weeks  — indisputably." 

"  You  talk  too  oracularly  for  me,"  smiled 
Pen. 

"  I  speak  more  truth,  than  oracles  usually 
do,"  retorted  Tom,  "  for  nothing  reigns  in  this 
good  town,  beyond  the  limits  of  a  month. 
Public  opinion  would  stagnate,  and  stink  in  our 
very  nostrils,  if  the  changeful  eddies  of  fashion 
did  not  agitate  it,  at  periodical  intervals." 

"  Am  I  to  infer,  then,  that  the  rage  for  his 
Lordship's  poetiy  will  be  as  short  lived ?"  de- 
manded Pen. 

"  No,  —  that  may  live  some  time  longer,  by  a 
rapid  supply  of  novelty,  — or  the  more  politic 
threat  of  smothering  his  muse." 

"  Smotherinir !  what  can  vou  mean  ?" 
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"  His  Lordship's  occasional  threat,  to  favour 
the  world  with  no  more  of  his  poetical  rhapsodies." 

"  The  morals  of  the  world,  at  least,  would 
not  be  injured,  —  were  he  to  keep  his  word." 

"  'Tis  that  perhaps  which  induces  him  to 
break  it  from  time  to  time,"  retorted  Tom ;  "  for 
he  professes  to  hold  our  goodly  world,  in  no 
great  esteem,  —  and  its  morality  in  less." 

"  How  revolting  to  our  best  feelings !"  ex- 
claimed Pen :  "  this  perversion  of  genius  be- 
stowed by  Heaven  — " 

"  For  that  Heaven's  sake,"  interrupted 
Sparkle,  "  reserve  your  criticism  for  a  fitter 
occasion ;  at  present  it  is  rank  heresy ;  and  if 
you  are  heard,  —  which  you  appear  resolved  to 
be,  —  you  will  assuredly  be  banished  from  the 
circle,  to  which  you  have  just  been  raised  by 
acclamation." 

"  But  what,"  continued  Pen,  in  a  more  sub- 
dued tone,  "  what  must  be  the  consequence  of 
such  a  man,  holding  the  rank  of  patron  ?" 

"  He  a  patron !  you  mistake  the  matter 
altogether.  He  couldn't  eat,  without  a  patron 
of  his  own." 

"  A  British  peer  —  need  a  patron  !" 
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"  Oh,  dear,  no  —  only  a  British  Pot^t.  — 
Letters,  you  know,  acknowledge  no  titles  —  they 
ibrm  a  republic  of  their  own  — " 

"  And  like  all  republics,  are  — " 

"  Venal,  — you  would  say,  —  and  say  truly  : 
and  Modely's  purse  is  dictator. 

"  Is  he  the  patron  — " 

**  Of  his  lordship  —  most  assuredly." 

Pen  looked  astonished,  but  said  nothing.  At 
length.  Lady  Bab  Cento,  in  passing  to  Iiei* 
carriage,  —  which  had  just  been  announced  in 
thunder,  and  re-echoed  up  the  vaulted  staircase, 
—  repeated  her  hope  of  being  honoured  by 
Mr.  Pen  Owen*s  attendance,  at  her  select  parties  ; 
to  which  he  bowed  in  silence,  and  again  turn- 
ing to  his  Asmodeus,  observed,  — that  if  what  his 
friend  had  said  were  true,  this  lady,  with  all  her 
pretensions,  —  formed  her  judgment  only  at 
second  hand. 

"  There  again  —  at  your  old  Grub  Street 
notions.  We  have  now  everything  at  second- 
Iiand, — except  our  clothes, — and  there  lies  the 
important  change  in  the  constitution  of  society. 
Do  you  think,  if  this  woman  judged  for  hersel , 
she  wouldn't  have  found  you  out  at  dinner?" 

»'  I  doubt  whedier  she   would,"   said    Pen, 

VOL.  11.  X 
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laughing ;  "  but  I  am  such  a  novice,  that  I 
should  hardly  suppose  a  professed  critic,  and 
patron  of  letters,  would  openly  borrow  the 
scales,  in  which  others  had  placed  the  weights." 

"  You  haven't  hit  the  figure;  justice  was 
running  in  your  head,  —  whilst  instinct  would 
have  better  suggested  the  expedient." 

"  Instinct !  as  how,  pray  — " 

*'  Do  you  remember  the  proboscis  of  the  gad- 
fly dissected  by  the  microscopic  skill  of  our 
friend  Dr.  Micronous  ?" 

Pen  laughed. 

"  These  arbiters  of  taste,"  continued  Sparkle, 
"  possess  the  same  sort  of  organs ;  and  like  the 
doctor's,  —  their  greatest  ingenuity  is  displayed 
in  keeping  them  out  of  sight." 

"  I'm  too  dull  to  comprehend  you,"  sighed 
Pen. 

"  And  too  blind  to  see  Micronous's  Tabanus 
without  an  instrument  —  but  I  am  behind  the 
scenes,  and  will  be  your  microscope.  Drawers 
of  water  and  hewers  of  wood  are,  in  spite  of  their 
ancient  origin,  still  low-lived  beings ;  but  there 
are  fetchers  and  carriers  of  another  description, 
who  sleep  on  down,  and  live  on  the  fat  of  the 
land.     These  are  your  male  and  female  antennae^ 
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m' feelers,  wliitJi  are  thrown  out  before  our 
great  devourers  of  authors,  to  pick  up,  and  con- 
vey all  the  literary,  political,  and  private  gossip, 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  town.  Why,  sir, 
there*s  not  a  good  thing  uttered,  or  a  faux  pas 
commiited,  between  Westminster  and  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  in  the  morning,  that  isn't  carefully 
docketted,  and  laid  by  for  use  in  the  common- 
place books  and  escrutoires,  of  these  literary 
cormorants,  by  the  evening.  The  opinions  of 
A,  B,  and  C,  upon  a  new  play,  — a  new  poem,  — 
or  a  new  pamphlet,  —  are  safely  lodged  in  this 
choice  repertory,  before  there  is  a  chance  of 
ojie  of  these  learned  arbiters  of  taste,  being 
committed  by  an  unwary  criticism.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  upon  a  sudden  defect,  or  stoppage  in 
these  sources,  an  unfortunate  question  may  be 
unexpectedly  started ;  and  as  prompt  decision  is 
the  very  quintessence  of  superior  judgment,  an 
answer  must  be  returned.  The  great  resources 
on  these  occasions  are  found  to  be  an  oracular 
ambiguity  on  the  part  of  the  presiding  divinity, 
or  an  opinion  which,  with  a  little  ingenuity, 
may  be  subsequently  twisted  in  any  manner 
most  suitable  to  existing  circumstances  ;  such  as, 
*  I  have  merely  looked  it  over  —  I  hardly  know 
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what  to  say  —  there  are  certainly  some  good 
things  ;*  or,  '  I  know  something  of  the  author, 
and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  influence  public 
opinion  one  way  or  another.'  Thus,  by  an 
admirable  display  of  cautious  criticism,  and 
polished  candour,  his  Lordship,  or  her  Lady- 
ship, is  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the  first 
wind  that  blows,  in  order  to  sail  with  the 
general  current. 

"  And  is  Lady  Bab  a  woman  of  charac- 
ter?" 

"  That  is  rather  a  Gothic  question ;  but  I 
will  tell  you  in  confidence, — she  is  a  very  phoenix 
of  chastity,  and,  therefore,  consumes  the  cha- 
racter of  every  other  woman  —  in  the  flame  of 
her  own  purity  !" 

**  I  mean  to  ask,  is  she  a  moral  woman?" 

"  Why, '  as  to  morality,  brother  Joseph,' — a 
woman  who  has  no  feeling  to  gratify,  but  that 
of  personal  vanity  and  ambition, — to  whicli  she 
would  sacrifice  every  tie  in  life,  —  has  little  merit 
in  preserving  a  decorum  she  has  no  temptation 
to  infringe,  and  which  it  would  be  ruinous  to 
outrage.  I  never  heard  that  she  committed 
murder,  or  even  petty  larceny,  —  except  on 
literary  subjects;  —  but   1  believe  it  would  be 
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equally  difficult,  to  detect  a  single  act  of  real 
charity  or  benevolence." 

"  She  may  write  her  own  epitaph  for  nie," 
cried  Pen,  indignantly. 

"  She  has  done  that  already;  and,  if  not 
framed,  glazed,  and  hung  over  the  parlour 
chinmey,  like  that  of  Goody  Primrose,  —  it  is, 
at  least,  fairly  transcribed,  upon  smooth  vellum 
paper,  and  decorated  with  stampt  allegories  of 
her  implied  virtues." 

"  What !  an  epitaph  before  death  !" 

"  It  is  on  her  virtues,^^  returned  Tom, 
laughing. 

"  We  live  to  learn,"  sighed  Pen ;  "  but 
what  we  gain  in  knowledge,  I  fear,  we  lose  in 
enjoyment.  —  Fashion,  or  not  fashion,  however, 
I  am  resolved,  never  to  barter  my  indepen- 
dence, nor  to  sacrifice  my  own  judgment  to 
the  world's  opinion." 

"  And  yet  there  is  a  chance  of  the  majority 
being  right,  in  the  long  run." 

"  Why,"  cried  Pen,  in  one  of  his  energetic 
starts,  "  you  would  not  recommend  a  blind 
conformity  with  the  world  ?" 

"  I  never   defend  extremes,  much  less  blind 
ones,"  replied  Sparkle.  "  I  can  take  my  cheer- 
X  3 
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fiii  glass  —  without  becoming  either  a  sot,  or  a 
milksop.  But  a  truce  with  your  argumentum 
ad  Jiominem.  I  at  least  shall  never  stand  its 
application.  We  must  stick  to  generals;  your 
^tu  quoque^  is  a  dangerous  bone-breaker." 

"  I  stand  corrected,"  said  Pen,  smiling. 
"  Men  who  live  out  of  the  world  are  too  prone 
to  egotism.  —  Speaking  generally,  however,  I 
cannot  reconcile,  even  to  my  own  inexperience, 
this  dependence  upon  others,  for  the  exercise 
of  our  reasoning  powers." 

"  There,  again,  you  fancy  you  are  treating 
generally  of  a  power,  which  exists  only  in  par- 
tial instances." 

"  What !  reason  —  that  distinguishing — " 

"  Nay,  nay,"  cried  Sparkle,  interrupting  him; 
"  spare  your  definitions ;  man  is  for  the  greater 
part  a  gregarious,  not  a  reasoning  animal. 
The  majority  could  not  reason  —  if  they  woujd  ; 
and  the  few  who  can  reason,  —  are  too  indolent 
to  undergo  a  task,  when  they  find  it  ready  done 
to  their  hands.  When  I  see  a  flock  of  sheep  — 
forcing  their  way  over  a  fence,  —  or  through  a 
hedge,  after  a  blind  bell-wether,  —  I  always  think 
of  my  two-footed  brethren,  in  their  scramble 
through  the  world." 
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"  I  presume/*  said  Pen,  with  an  assured  air, 
"  that  however  inexperienced  I  may  be,  there 
is  as  yet  no  infallible  standard  from  which  bulls 
are  issued  and  anathemas  thundered  in  terro- 
rem^  against  heretics." 

"  There,  your  inexperience  presumes  too 
far,  I  can  tell  you,"  retorted  Tom ;  "  there  is  a 
power,  compared  with  which,  the  thunders  of 
the  Vatican,  in  its  best  days,  — would  sound  like 
a  pop-gun  in  our  ears." 

"  Hey  !" 

"  Before  which  kings  bend ;  under  which 
senates  quail;  the  multitude  bows  its  many 
heads ;  and  the  individual,  whilst  he  contri- 
butes to  support  its  worship,  and  pamper  its  mi- 
nisters, —  trembles  even  at  his  own  fire-side  un- 
der the  tyranny  it  exercises." 

"  You  are,  indeed,  laughing  at  me  now," 
cried  Pen,  with  a  countenance  which  betrayed 
a  half-formed  suspicion  that  Sparkle  was  ban- 
tering him. 

"  Not  I,  on  my  soul,"  returned  Sparkle; 
'*  the  power  exists,  and  exercises  its  fullest 
tyranny,  without  an  effort  on  the  part  of  its  sub- 
jugated  slaves  to  shake  it  off.  They  hug  their 
chains,  and  glory  in  their  servitude,  —  whilst 
X  4 
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they  roar  their  lungs  out,  in  proclaiming  their 
liberty." 

*'  You  are  not  speaking  of  this  free  country, 
Mr.  Sparkle?" 

"  The  despotism  I  speak  of  could  exist  only 
under  the  forms  of  freedom  ;  for  it  is  an  excres- 
cence, engendered  on  the  body  of  freedom 
itself." 

"  I  think  I  can  follow  you  now,"  cried  Pen ; 
"  at  least,  I  suspect  your  allusion  is  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  press." 

"  No,"  retorted  Tom,  "  not  to  the  Jr-eecbm, 
but  the  licentiousness  of  the  press.'  Look  yon- 
der, do  you  see  that  gross,  unwieldy,  shapeless 
mass  of  a  man  —  growling,  and  dogmatizing  be- 
fore a  group  of  lordly  listeners  ?" 

«  Good  Heaven  !  —  it  is  — " 

"  Saurcraut  —  do  you  know  him  ?" 

"  He  was  a  sort  of  tutor  of  mine,"  answered 
Pen,  still  gazing  with  astonishment  at  seeing 
him  in  such  society. 

"  Your  tutor  !"  exclaimed  Sparkle. 

*'  Not  exactly !"  said  Pen,  hesitating  for 
words,  in  which  to  explain  the  circumstance, 
without  impeaching  his  father's  judgment. 

*'  Nay,  you  need  not  blush  at  the  connexion; 
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you  may  at  this  nionient  behold  half  a  score 
peers,  and  coinnioners,  paying  their  homage  to 
this  high-priest,  of  the  British  inquisition  !" 

"  You  amaze  me  !" 

"  That's  my  duty  for  the  night ;  it  is  never- 
theless true  as  it  is  amazing.  This  man,  with- 
out offence  be  it  spoken  before  his  pupil  —  " 

"  Oh,  never  mind  me ;  you  can't  hold  him  in 
more  contempt  than  I  do,"  cried  Pen. 

"  Contempt !  for  shame  !  look  at  his  train- 
bearers; —  but  this  man,  having  tried  every 
means,  supplied  by  a  half  stock,  or  fractional 
share  of  knowledge,  in  almost  every  branch  of 
literature  and  science,  to  save  himself  from  ab^ 
solute  starvation,  —  was,  a  few  years  ago  reduced 
to  his  last  shilling,  and  his  last  shift,  —  when 
certain  politicians,  having  a  hard  campaign  in 
prospect,  and  a  scarcity  of  hands  among  their 
followers,  pressed  into  their  service  this  adven- 
turer, —  ready  and  willing,  to  libel  a  world  which 
he  execrated,  and  to  stand  prosecutions,  and 
brave  the  laws,  provided,  —  for  such  were  his 
terms,  —  '  they  would  make  it  worth  his  while.* 
They  bought  him,  —  set  him  up,  —  extolled 
him, — and  puffed  him, —  and  quoted  him, — 
until, — like  the    luckless  wight,    whom    some 
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distorted  intellect  of  the  modern  school,  has 
represented  as  the  fabricator  of  a  man,  from 
rotten  bones,  —  they  are  reduced  to  become  the 
very  slaves  of  the  idol  they  had  themselves  put 
together,  and  are  nov^  mere  puppets  in  his 
hands,  and  worked  at  his  will.  From  a  beggar, 
he  is  raised  into  a  voluptuary ;  and  supports  a 
table,  and  a  carriage,  by  instructing  the  people 
of  England,  how  to  estimate  their  public  in- 
stitutions, and  their  public  men. 

"  But  who,"  cried  Pen,  "  are  his  dupes  ?" 
"  I  tell  you  —  his  patrons, — -and  the  people." 
"  What !  are  the  reasonings  of  this  man  so 
cogent,  — so  convincing  —  " 

''  He  never  reasons  at  all ;  he  dogmatizes, 
and  colours  the  prejudices  of  his  party  into 
principles,  —  and  boldly  coins  their  calumnies 
into  facts." 

"  And  are  the  people  fools  enough  to  swallow 
this?" 

"  This  !  my  good  sir  —  they'd  swallow  any 
thing,  —  provided  the  pill  be  gilded,  —  and  you 
will  swear  it  is  a  panacea  for  all  political  griev- 
ances, and  burthens ;  in  which  are  included 
kings,  px'iests,  and  —  no,  not  prophets  ;  for  that 
vocation  is  usui-ped  by  themselves,  in  order  to 
17 
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cljeer  liieir  Ibllowers  vvitli  the  blessings  of  ap- 
proaching destruction.  The  nearest  cut  to  an 
Englishman's  heart  is  the  affectionate  assur- 
ance —  of  his  standing  upon  a  mine  ready  to 
be  exploded." 

"  You  speak  of  the  rabble." 

"  A  portentous  majority,  including  those 
with^  as  well  as  without  —  " 

"  Without !" 

"  Culottes  r 

"  But  men  of  common  understandings  —  " 

"  Go  on  the  common  way." 

"  They  will  not  believe  black  —  to  be  white." 

"  If  it  is  in  black  and  white  they  will,  to  a 
surety, — nine  out  of  every  ten,  —  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred.  A  printed  authority  is 
gospel  to  the  multitude." 

"  Why,"  cried  Pen,  "  I  would  rather  —  " 

"  I  know  you  would ;  but  you  are  running 
into  your  old  heresy.  I  speak  of  these  things 
in  general;  the  individual  exceptions  are  too 
rare  to  affect  the  rule.  I  myself  —  for  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  I  have  a  sneaking  kindness 
sometimes  for  a  practical  joke  upon  the  wise- 
acres of  this  great  town,  —  I  myself  have,  more 
than   once,    written  some   of  the  grossest   ab- 
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surdities  that  ever  entered  the  imagination  of 
man,  with  facts  too  incredible  for  the  unso- 
phisticated reason  of  a  child,  —  1  have  dropt 
my  production  into  the  lion's  mouth,  always 
gaping  for  news  —  and  I  do  solemnly  assure 
you,  that  in  endeavouring  to  expose  the  very 
absurdities  which  originated  in  my  own  prolific 
mind,  —  I  have  been  beaten  off  the  field  with 
weapons  furnished  by  myself,  and  scouted  as  a 
sceptic  for  opposing  my  own  nonsense  in  ;print. 
Why,  my  good  friend,  take  your  dinner  with 
my  Lord  Duke,  in  Grosvenor  Square,  —  or 
with  his  Grace's  shoemaker,  in  the  Strand,  — 
with  my  Lord  Mayor,  at  the  Mansion- House, 
or  his  worthy  relations,  in  Chicken  Lane,  or  Rag 
Fair,  — you  will  find  that  no  man  is  to  be  found 
bold  enough  to  blaspheme  the  omnipotency  of 
the  press.  A  few,  —  as  there  will  always  be  dis- 
senters from  an  orthodox  creed,  and,  by  the 
bye,  you  might  soon  be  spiritualised  into  a 
leader,  —  a  chosen  few,  may,  I  say,  venture  a 
random  shot  occasionally;  but  the  blindness 
or  cowardice  of  the  many,  and  the  never-failing 
lash  of  the  offended  power,  —  either  reduces 
them  to  silence,  or  brings  them  upon  their 
knees  to  cry  Peccavimus  f    An  orator,  — from  the 
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senate,  down  to  the  veriest  sedition-sliop,  in  tlie 
shape  of  a  debating-society,  acknowledges  this 
tributary  allegiance  ;  and  whilst  he  boldly  blas- 
phemes his  Maker,  —  libels  his  sovereign,  — 
and  sets  all  law  at  defiance,  —  rarely  omits  to 
laud,  and  magnify  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
the  GENTLEMEN  who  conduct  it." 

"  Paltry  fellows  !"  interrupted  Pen. 

"  Nay,  —  they  cannot  help  themselves ;  they 
must  yield  to  the  current,  or  they  will  be  swal- 
lowed up.  Heaven  does  not  visibly  interpose  : 
the  king  cannot  avenge  himself;  and  the  laws 
supply  the  means,  of  having  their  own  ends  de- 
feated. The  press  alone  has  power,  —  and  the 
arbitrary  exercise  of  it." 

"  1  would  perish  first."  — 

"  Again,  I  must  remind  you,  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  ^yo?/,"  retorted  Sparkle,  smihng;  "  I 
speak  of  men  who,  by  birth,  accident,  necessity, 
or  intrigue,  are  doomed  to  take  a  part  on  the 
public  stage  of  life;  and  when  you  recollect 
that  not  only  every  word,  and  action  may  be  fal- 
sified, but  the  basest  motives  assigned  to  the  most 
meritorious  conduct,  by  those  who  can  force 
the  world  to  believe  any  thing  they  affirm,  — 
it  is   not  surprising  that  men  should  prefer  to 
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concede  to,  rather  tlian  provoke  a  power 
that  is  omnipotent  in  its  influence  upon  so- 
ciety,—  and  has  no  check  upon  its  full  and  in- 
ordinate exercise." 

"  A  tyranny,  with  a  vengeance  !"  exclaimed 
Pen, — who  altogether  forgot  there  was  a  single 
ear  in  his  neighbourhood,  beyond  that  of  his 
brother  interlocutor. 

"  A  plague  on  your  izeal,"  cried  Sparkle, 
smiling ;  —  "be  quiet,  or  you  will  be  stripped, 
and  flogged  before  you  are  aware  of  it." 

"  I  flogged  !"  exclaimed  Pen  again.  Some 
of  the  several  parties  formed  about  the  rooms 
turned  their  eyes  towards  him. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  whispered  Tom,  "  if  you  will 
sin  with  your  eyes  open,  I  must  leave  you  to 
j'ourself.     Newgate  is  nothing  to  this." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Pen,  in  a 
lower  tone;  "but,  on  my  life,  I  can  scarcely 
restrain  my  indignation." 

"  But  you  must,  or  your  lease  will  be  a 
short  one." 

"  Why,  my  good  sir,"  asked  Pen,  "  why 
cannot  all  this  be  set  right  ?  Why  does  not 
some  particular  man  rise  up,  and  dispel  the 
illusion  ?" 
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"  Give  the  philosopher  a  standing-place,  and 
he  will  raise  the  world ;  —  but  where  is  this  place 
to  be  found  ?'^ 

"  Truth  will  always  make  its  way." 
"  Not  where  it  is  the  interest  of  so  many 
to  keep  it  under  a  hood.  What  are  a  few 
sharp-shooters,  — with  even  General  Owen  at 
their  head,  —  to  do  against  a  standing  army,  and 
a  citadel  bristled  with  artillery  !  Why,  it  was 
only  this  morning  a  friend  of  mine,  whom 
I  know  to  be  desperately,  though  secretly,  in 
love  with  his  first  cousin,  —  was  congratulated 
by  half  a  dozen  of  those  non-descript  animals, 
yclept  dandies,  upon  his  approaching  nuptials 
with  Lady  Betty  Delford,  who  sits  yonder, 
flirting  with  a  guardsman.  He  laughed  at  it  as 
a  joke;  but,  when  more  seriously  charged,  de- 
nied it  upon  his  honour.  —  I  fell  in  afterwards 
with  the  same  group,  who  were  discussing  the 
point.  I  affirmed  my  knowledge  of  the  whole 
being  unfounded.  My  testimony  was  disre- 
garded, though  I  was  known  to  be  his  confi- 
dential friend.  *  I  am  certain  it  is  true,'  cried 
one ; —  *  I  knew  it  long  ago,'  said  a  second ;  — 
*  Why,  he  hasn't  been  returned  from  Spain 
a  week,'  observed  a  third  ;  —  « And  Lady  Betty 
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is  only  just  imported  from  Ireland,*  cried  a 
fourth ; —  '  Nonsense  !  I  tell  you  they'll  be  mar- 
ried in  a  month,'  swore  a  fifth.  '  I'll  bet  you 
a  thousand  he  never  marries  her,'  exclaimed  I, 
out  of  all  patience.  •=  'Twould  be  bubble, 
Tom,'  said  another  unit ;  '  for  I  Jaiow  it  to  be 
fact.*  — '  There  !  there  !'  re-echoed  through  the 
ranks.  '  How  do  you  know  it  ?'  roared  I,  in 
order  to  make  myself  heard.  '  Why,  it  was  in 
the  papers  this  veiy  mortiing  !^  —  This  was  de- 
cisive; —  and  yet  there  is  not  one  of  these  men, 
who  were  all  ready  to  stake  their  lives  or  for- 
tunes upon  the  event,  but  knows,  as  well  as  I 
do,  —  that  for  a  fee  of  ten  shillings  and  six- 
pence, (I  believe  that  is  about  the  present 
market-price,)  they  may  insert,  in  these  very 
papers,  —  the  first  piece  of  folly  or  malignity 
that  may  suggest  itself  to  their  minds." 

"  This  is  wilful  blindness  —  a  fatuity,  unin- 
telligible to  me.  Surely,  after  this  exposition, 
I  never  can  become  the  dupe  of  such  impostures. 
My  eyes  once  opened,  cannot  be  closed  again 
upon  such  a  scene  of  trick,  and  base  impos- 
ture." 

"  And  yet,"  asked  Tom,  with  an  arch  look, 
^'  are  you  quite  sure  when,  to-morrow  morning, 
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you  read  an  account  from  the  Banks  of  the 
Rhine,  —  or,  perhaps,  a  private  communication 
from  a  Paris  correspondent,  —  or  a  letter  from 
Constantinople,  —  are  you  quite  sure,  you  may 
not  be  induced  to  believe,  that  they  actually 
arrived  by  the  last  mail  ?" 

"  Oh  !  —  on  points  of  tliat  nature,  my  scep- 
ticism may  be  allowed  to  slumber." 

"  And  yet,  at  a  hazard,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  the  several  writers  shall  never  have  stirred 
out  of  their  garrets  in  the  Strand  —  unless  to 
receive  orders  from  their  principals,  —  or  to 
ascertam  which  way  —  the  wind  xvas  to  blow." 
"  Impossible !" 

"  Fact  —  and  I  have  no  doubt  those  men 
there  at  this  very  moment  of  time  —  see  how 
they  are  laying  their  heads  together  —  are  set- 
tling what  news,  the  good  people  of  England  are 
to  receive,  —  from  more  than  one  quarter  of  the 
globe  to-morrow  morning,  —  in  aid  of  some 
noble  lord's,  or  honourable  gentleman's,  speech 
in  the  evening." 

"  Faith,"  cried  Pen,  "  I  shall  begin  to  doubt 
whether  my  senses  have  not  hitherto  played 
me  booty,  and  represented  things,  topsy  turvy, 
upon  ray  sensorium." 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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"  No,  no ;  trust  to  your  own  senses,  and 
you  will  soon  find  your  way ;  —  But  you  must 
begin  to  walk  befoi-e  you  run." 

"  I  see  I  aui  a  fool,"  cried  Pen,  apparently 
vexed  with  himself;  —  "  still,  —  still,  —  I  cannot 
believe,  that  when  such  a  flagrant  violation  of 
every  principle,  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
good  order,  and  even  to  the  moral  relations 
of  life,  is  once  known, — it  can  be  successfully 
carried  on,  or  at  least,  continue  for  any  length 
of  time,  in  force." 

"  Now  I  will  undertake  to  prove,  before  this 
goodly  assembly,  the  simple  fact,  that  about 
forty  or  fifty  persons  (few,  very  few  of  whom  are 
even  educated  men)  monopolize  the  daily  press, 
in  this  metropolis ;  —  I  could  bring  them  in- 
dividually before  this  court,  and  upon  actual 
evidence,  show  that,  —  with  the  few  exceptions 
I  am  disposed  to  make,  —  there  is  not  one,  whose 
opinion  you  would  feel  satisfied  in  taking,  as  the 
rule  of  your  most  ordinary  actions  —  who  could 
throw  light,  upon  any  question  of  research  in 
literature  or  science  —  who  is  either  what  is 
properly  called  a  scholar,  or  a  man  of  general 
information.     I  say,  I  could  prove  this  before 
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the  goodly  assemblage,  now  standing  around  us, 
to-night  —  prove  it  to  their  full  conviction ;  — 
and  yet  to-morrow,  I  would  stake  my  existence, 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  this  well- 
dressed  and  well-trained  party  would,  unhesi- 
tatingly, quote,  under  the  imperial  pronoun  of 
'  us,'  the  printed  opinions  of  these  very  men,  as 
an  authority,  in  the  face  of  facts  —  passing 
directly  before  their  own  eyes." 

"  This  is  almost  incredible,"  exclaimed  Pen, 
with  distended  eyes. 

"  Incredible  !  —  why  I  verily  believe,  look- 
ing at  you  now,  I  should  make  those  eyes  of 
yours,  dart  from  their  orbit,  were  I  to  detail 
all  that  I  could  say  to  you  upon  this  head.  —  But 
the  company  is  dispersing,  and  we  must  be 
off;  only  take  this  with  you,  by  way  of  moral, 
or  application  from  this  my  lecture  one  —  that 
you  may  write  yourself?//?,  or  your  enemy  down, 
at  so  much  per  cent. ;  —  or,  —  if  your  ambition 
soar  higher,  —  you  may,  at  a  fixed  market- 
price,  shake  the  throne  to  its  foundation, — 
or  raise  any  scoundrel,  you  choose  to  fix  upon 
for  the  purpose,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  mul- 
titude, —  to  fame  —  and  distinction,  —  to  the 
Y  2 
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breach  of  every  principle  and  every  law  binding 
upon  society." 

"  This  is  downright  slavery,"  cried  Pen. 

"  It  is  the  LIBERTY  of  the  press,"  dryly  an- 
swered Sparkle,  "  as  rendered  in  modern  lan- 
guage, and  illustrated  in  modern  practice;" 
and,  taking  Pen's  arm,  was  about  to  leave  the 
room  --  when  the  latter  perceiving  their  host. 
Sir  Bland,  approaching,  thought  it  necessary  — 
being  yet  a  novice  in  modern  etiquette  —  to 
make  his  bow  en  conge.  As  he  advanced  for 
this  purpose,  he  observed  a  little  man,  with 
a  grizzly  black  head,  take  a  button  of  the 
Baronet's  coat,  and  in  a  low  tone  whisper,  — 
loud  enough,  however,  to  be  heard  by  our  hero, 
—  *'•  I  really  am  surprized,  my  good  friend  Sir 
Bland,  that  you  can  tolerate  that  crawling, 
toad-eating  creature,  —  that  ministerial  hack, 
Tweedlem,  in  your  house  ,'^  —  it  is  really  almost 
a  personal  insult  to  your  visitors." 

Sir  Bland  smiled ;  but  taking  his  guest  by  the 
hand,  whispered  in  turn,  that  "  Tweedlem  cer- 
tainly was  Tiot  exactly  the  man  he  should  choose 
for  a  friend ;  — but  that  he  had  good  points,  — 
and — you  know,  Mr.  Twaddlem,  we  must  not 
sift  human  motives — too  scrupulously." 
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"  But,  but  —  you  always  must  have  a  but^ 
I  tell  you,  sir,  he  is  a  disgrace  —  a  slur  —  a 
blot, — upon  any  society  in  which  he  is  ad- 
mitted ;  and  I  know  no  one  — " 

"  But  my  good  Mr.  Twaddlem  — -" 

"  The  deuce  take  your  buts — I  beg  par- 
don—  good  evening.  Sir  Bland." 

His  back  was  scarcely  turned,  when  the  pro- 
scribed Mr.  Tweedlem  seized  the  hand  of  Sir 
Bland,  — and  shaking  it  very  heartily,  — thanked 
him  for  the  pleasure  he  had  experienced  in  the 
course  of  the  evening;  — adding,  however,  that 
he  regretted  to  see,  in  so  respectable  an  as- 
sembly, such  an  atrocious  vagabond  as  that 
Radical  Twaddlem.  Why,  my  dear  Sir  Bland, 
he  has  been  kicked  out  of  half  the  houses  — 
where  Jje  was  formerly  admitted,  —  and  is 
known  (I  speak  from  pretty  good  authority)  — 
to  be  deep  in  the  plot  of — " 

"  True,  true,"  interrupted  the  Baronet ;  — 
**  he  is  certainly  rather  strong  in  his  political 
opinions,  —  but  we  must  make  allowances."  — 

"  Allowances  for  sedition,  —  for  perjury,  — 
for  ~" 

"  Nay,  nay,"  again  cried  the  Baronet,  check- 
ing him ;  "  Twaddlem  is   a  man   I   know  but 
Y  3 
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little  of,  but  —  independent  of  a  certain  twist,  — 
he  appears  to  be,  really,  —  a  very  good  sort  of 
man." 

"  A  good  sort  of  man.  Sir  Bland  !  —  a 
Being  upon  whose  forehead  is  stamped,  — by 
public  verdict,  —  every  crime  that  can  degrade 
humanity  !" 

"  I  only  believe  half  these  things,"  observed 
Sir  Bland,  with  a  benevolent  smile. 

«  Half!  half!"  exclaimed  the  other;  "half 
would  sink  another  man  to  perdition." 

"  True,  true;  I  don't  defend  him, — I  only 
tolerate  him ;  —  and  you  know,  in  society,  we 
must  give  and  take." 

"  If  that's  the  case,"  retorted  the  other,  with 
no  small  aspei-ity,  "  you  will  pardon  me,  Sir 
Bland,  if,  —  in  future,  /decline  to  meet  him." 

"  Nay,  nay,"— but  Mr.  Tweedlem  had  fol- 
lowed the  steps  of  Mr.  Twaddlem ;  and  Sir 
Bland  concluded,  by  turning  to  Pen  and  his 
companion,  and  observing,  —  that  it  was  a  sad 
thing  to  find  prejudices  still  so  powerful  in  en- 
lightened society,  as  to  separate,  even  the 
worthiest  men, — and  retard  the  efforts  of 
philanthrophy,  to  bring  things,  —  more  on  a 
level. 
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''  Pray,  Sir  Bland,"  asked  Pen,  with  an 
emphasis  which  alarmed  Sparkle,  "  which  of 
these  is  the  philanthrophist  ?  they  can't  both — " 

"  You  are  young,  my  good  friend,"  replied 
Sir  Bland,  with  perfect  complacency ;  "and  it 
must  be  a  work  of  time  to  dislodge  the  pre- 
judices of  education." 

Pen  was  about  to  rejoin, — when  Sparkle,  hur- 
rying him  towards  the  door,  observed  to  Sir 
Bland,  —  that  he  had  been  removing  many  of 
Mr.  Owen's  prejudices  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  —  and  had  no  doubt,  he  should  soon 
make  him  a  fit  companion  for  either  Mr.  Tweed- 
lem  or  Mr.  Twaddlem. 

Sir  Bland  smiled  his  satisfaction,  and  the  two 
friends  left  the  room. 

In  gohig  down  St.  James's  Street,  Sparkle 
stopped  at  Brooks's,  and  shaking  Pen  heartily 
by  the  hand,  told  him  he  was  a  good  fellow,  and 
that  he  should  like  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
him.  Pen  returned  the  sentiment,  and  then 
asked  him  if  he  lived  at  that  house  ? 

"  No,"  said  Tom ;  "  but  I  can't  Uve  i£ithout 
it :  —  however  there's  not  much  play,  at  pre- 
sent." 

Y  4> 
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"  Play  !    What,  is  it  a  gaming-house  ?" 

*'  Oh  fie  !  no  —  a  subscription-house." 

"  But  do  you  play  ?" 

'•  Only  occasionally,  —  that  is,  when  my  oc- 
casions call  for  it." 

"  For  heaven's  sake  reflect  — " 

"  That  is  the  very  last  advice,  you  should  give 
vie ;  — but  this  is  no  place  for  lectures,  or  ex- 
planation :  I  am  pledged  to  pay  twenty  guineas, 
to  save  a  widow  and  her  children  from  infamy 
and  disgi'ace,  by  twelve  to-morrow ;  and  I  don't 
know  where  to  find  half  the  money,  —  unless 
hy  chance  it  be  to  be  found,  here." 

"  Here,  here,"  cried  Pen,  "  take  my  purse." 

"  No,"  answered  Tom,  laughingly :  "  Fm 
not  reduced  —  to  take  a  purse  yet." 

"  Accept  it, — borrow  it,"  said  Pen,  in  a 
tone  of  enthusiasm  and  anxiety. 

"  No, — you  are  guilty  of  a  very  young^rick, 
—  Fll  set  you  right,  when  we  meet  next ;  so 
adieu,  — and  thank  your  stars — your  money  is 
your  own."  So  darting  in  at  the  door,  he  left 
Pen,  wondering  at  the  concluding  scene  of  a 
series,  in  which  his  eyes  had  been  marvellously 
©pened,    and   which   left  him   puzzled   how  to 
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account  tor  a  man  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all 
the  knavery  and  chicanery  of  the  world,  so  un- 
philosophically,  thrusting  himself  into  what  — 
his  still  confined  view  of  things  —  taught  him 
to  believe  was  the  focus  and  concentration  of 
them. 
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He  wandered  down  the  street,  full  of  these  wise 
reflections  ;  —  and  turning  mechanically  into  a 
coffee-house,  whose  gay  light  attracted  his  at- 
tention, and  finding  himself  thirsty  from  the 
heat  of  the  assembly,  —  called  for  some  wine.  A 
bottle  of  claret  was  placed  before  him;  and,  for- 
getting to  dilute  it,  he  drank  off  more  than  one 
large  goblet  of  this  light  and  grateful  beverage, 
which,  —  added  to  the  rather  copious  libations 
of  the  previous  dinner-table,  occasioned  an 
unusual  flow  of  spirits. 

Walking  up  and  down  the  room,  still— mo- 
ralizing as  he  walked,  he  perceived  a  folding- 
door  just  ajar  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  from 
which  issued  the  sound  of  billiards,  —  a  very 
favourite  game  with  our  hero,  and  one  in  which 
he  fancied  he  was  no  unskilful  proficient.  He 
entered  the  room,  and  was  at  first  rather  abashed 
by  the  rude  stare  which  his  presence  occasioned; 
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but  assuming  a  fiercer  air  as  he  advanced,  he 
was  soon  satisfied  that  nothing  uncivil  was  in- 
tended. But  suddenly  recollecting,  that  his 
friend  Sparkle  had  mentioned  a  subscription- 
house,  he  began  to  suspect  that  he  might  have 
improperly  intruded  upon  forbidden  ground. 
Making  up,  therefore,  to  a  gentleman  who  stood 
nearest  to  him,  he  requested  to  know  whether 
this  was  a  subscription- house  ? 

The  question  occasioned  a  stare ;  but  quickly 
composing  his  features,  this  person  informed 
him  that  it  was  not ;  —  that  the  rooms  were  open 
to  all  gentlemen  of  character  and  respectabihty. 
This  was  sufficient  for  Pen,  who  immediately 
directed  his  attention  towards  the  players,  and 
was  quickly  absorbed  in  the  interest  of  the 
game. 

At  a  critical  juncture,  when  the  fortune 
of  the  day  appeared  to  rest  upon  a  single  haz- 
ard, the  striker  paused,  and  offered  some  bets, 
which  were  doubled,  and  redoubled  round  the 
room.  This,  of  course,  occasioned  much  cla- 
mour, and  a  noise  of  "  hedging,"  "  odds,"  and 
all  the  technical  terms  of  the  sacred  mystery  of 
chances.  Pen,  who  thought  of  nothing,  but  the 
gimie,  added   to  the  turmoil,   by  an  attempt  to 
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quell  it,  calling  out  "  Shame  !  ijhame  !  —  let 
the  game  go  on.  How  can  the  gentleman  have 
fair  play  ?" 

"  Fair  play !"  cried  a  fierce-looking  man, 
who  had  been  among  the  most  noisy,  and  was 
now  noting  his  bets  in  his  pocket-book  ;  "  do 
you  suspect  any  one  here,  sir,  of  foul  play  ?" 

"  I  suspect  nothing,  sir,"  answered  Pen; 
"  but  that  the  gentleman  can  never  win  the 
hazard  if  there  is  such  a  —  " 

"  Not  win  it,  sir !  —  I'll  bet  you  two  to  one 
he  does." 

"  Done!"  cried  Pen,  fiercely,  not  liking  to 
be  brow-beaten ;  and  immediately,  —  as  if  by  a 
charm,  —  the  storm  was  hushed.  The  striker 
played,  and  made  the  hazard  without  an  effort. 

"  An  uncommon  fine  stroke  !"  said  Pen. 

"  Then,  sir,  down  with  the  money ;  —  I 
thought  how  it  would  be,"  added  Pen's  oppo- 
nent contemptuously. 

"  Of  course  you  did,  sir,"  answered  our 
hero,  somewhat  ruffled ;  "or  you  would  not 
have  betted  upon  the  gentleman." 

**  Do  you  mean  to  reflect  upon  me,  sir  ?" 
demanded  the  other. 

"  Sii',"  replied  —  Pen,  in  a  lone  and  with  a 
manner  that  seemed  to  produce   the  effect  of 
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^jalming  the  geiitl-eman,  —  "  I  mean  neither  to 
reflect  nor  suspect,  nor  do  I  desire  to  know  any- 
thing about  you  :  the  money  is  yours."  So 
taking  out  his  purse^  he  presented  him — with  a 
guinea. 

"  This  won't  do,  sir — a  guinea!  I  betted! 
you  forty  to  twenty." 

'*  Gentlemen,"  cried  Pen,  turning  to  the 
company —  "  you  heard  the  bet." 

"  Two  to  one,"  exclaimed  several  voices. 

"  Exactly  so  —  I  took  tlie  odds,"  said  Pen, 
with  a  contented  smile  at  the  general  deci^ 
sion ;  —  "  and  there's  the  guinea." 

"  This  is  not  the  guinea-room,  sir,"  observed 
the  marker  very  civilly. 

"  The  guinea-room  !"  repeated  Pen. 

A  placid,  mild-spoken  gentleman  came  up  tO' 
Pen,  and  informed  him  that  he  was  himself  no* 
better,  —  but  that  the  rule  of  the  room,  was  to 
bet  rouleaus. 

"  Rouleaus  !"  exclaimed  our  hero^  —  "  and 
what  the  deuce  are  they?" 

^^  A  rouleau,"  replied  the  same  gentleman^, 
who  retired  from  him  with  a  look  that  spoke  ra- 
ther a  contempt  for  his  ignorance  —  "a  rouleau^ 
every  greenhorn  knows,  —  is  twenty  guineas  !" 
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"  Twenty  what  ?"  demanded  Pen,  too  much 
astonished  and  confounded  even  to  hear  the  re- 
flection cast  upon  him. 

"  Twenty  guineas,  sir,"  said  his  original  op- 
ponent; "  for  which  I  will  trouble  you." 

In  vain  did  Pen  appeal  to  the  company ;  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  unanimity  appeared,  all 
at  once,  to  prevail  in  a  society  that,  a  few 
minutes  before,  —  were  at  "  dagger's  drawing." 
He  was  compelled  to  pay  the  money,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  pound-note,  and  a  few 
shillings,  was  the  whole  of  his  worldly  property. 

He  stamped  and  raved  like  a  madman,  curs- 
ing his  own  folly  and  rashness,  and  declaring 
that  the  matter  ought  to  have  been  explained  to 
him.  All  was  in  vain,  as  he  quickly  perceived ; 
for,  after  the  money  had  been  paid,  every  man 
seemed  to  be  as  utterly  indifferent  to  what  he 
either  said  or  did,  —  as  if  he  were  no  longer  in 
existence. 

This,  in  itself,  was  no  slight  provocation  to  a 
man  of  Pen's  high  spirit,  which  he  had  always 
found  somebody  ready  to  oppose,  or  at  least  to 
encounter  by  reason  or  argument.  Contempt  he 
could  not  bear ;  and  neither  sober  nor  philoso- 
phical enough  to  ascertain  the  characters  of  the 
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persons  around  him,  he  began  to  give  utterance 
to  his  opinion  of  his  adversary's  play ;  tliat  is, 
the  beaten  champion,  —  upon  whom  he  had  lost 
his  money.  He  declared,  he  never  had  seen  a 
man  capable  of  handling  a  queue,  leave  such 
a  hazard  open  to  his  antagonist  —  "never,  sir, 
never  in  my  life  !" 

The  insulted  champion  did  not  appear  in  the 
least  offended  with  our  hero ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, apologized  for  having  been  the  innocent 
cause  of  losing  him  his  money.  He  professed 
to  play,  merely  for  his  amusement.  Pen  was  now 
very  much  surprized  to  find  the  whole  party 
again  interested  in  his  cause  :  some  avowing  his 
opinion,  and  maintaining  it  with  great  warmth  ; 
whilst  others,  —  equally  tenacious,  —  declared 
that  they  were  ready  to  back  the  losing  knight 
against  our  hero  himself,  —  if  he  chose  to  enter 
the  lists. 

Thus  urged  and  goaded,  Pen  at  length  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  engage  with  the  man ; 
and  pulling  off  his  coat,  for  the  more  free  exer- 
cise of  his  arm, — seized  his  queue,  and  prepared 
for  action ;  whilst  the  other  hung  back,  and  ap- 
peared at  last,  to  yield  07ily^  to  the  entreaties  of 
his  backers.  Pen  made  no  bets,  thotigh  proposed 
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on  all  hands  with  an  eagerness,  and  impetuosity 
that  might  have  awakened  his  suspicions,  had 
his  mind  been  in  a  state  better  calculated  for 
obsei-vation.  He  staked  his  last  guinea  on  the 
game,  —  which,  he  stipulated,  should  not  be  con- 
strued into  a  rouleau  ; — and  having  followed  up 
several  successful  hazards,  looked  about  him, 
and  upon  those  who  had  been  most  clamorous 
against  him,  with  a  countenance — equally  indi- 
cative of  contemplated  triumph,  and  contemp- 
tuous indifference. 

His  adversary  missed  a  very  palpable  hazard, 
and  the  room  resounded  with  shouts  from  the 
supporters  of  our  hero.  He  again  advanced, 
and  making  a  very  fine  stroke,  looked  upon 
the  game  to  be  in  his  own  hands.  His  op- 
ponent seemed  in  despair,  and  remonstrated 
with  his  friends  upon  their  imprudence  in 
backing  him,  as  they  still  seemed  to  do ;  taking, 
however,  only  long  odds — as  they  were  offered 
by  the  opposite  party. 

The  person  who  had  won  the  former  bet 
from  Pen,  advanced  towards  him ;  and  said, 
''  now  sir,  I  have  no  objection  to  giving  you 
your  revenge :  —  I'll  take  two  to  one,  if  you 
are  disposed,  to  bet  it." 
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"  I'm  prett}'  sure,  sir,  of  my  game,"  answered 
Pen,  coolly. 

"  The  odds  are  greatly  in  your  favour  ;  but 
I  always  take  odds,  —  its  my  way." 

"  Not  just  now,  sir,"  retorted  Pen. 

"  I  went  out  of  my  way  to  oblige  you," 
returned  he, — with  a  curl  on  his  lip,  that 
roused  all  Pen's  angry  feelings. 

"  I  acknowledge  no  obligation,  sir,"  ob- 
served Pen  fiercely. 

"  Then  you  may  retain  it :  to  tell  you  a  bit 
of  my  mind,  sir,  I  think  you  owe  your  success 
more  to  your  luck  and  your  adversary's  blunders 
than  your  own  skill,  and  — " 

"  Luck,  sir!"  exclaimed  Pen,  with  increas- 
ing ire. 

"  I  repeat  my  words,  sir,  and  I  think  you 
may  be  beaten,  if  Quash  minds  his  hits." 

**  That's  your  opinion,  is  it,  sir  ?"  said  Pen, 
with  a  sneer. 

**  It  is  —  and  I'll  back  it  with  a  cool  hun- 
dred." 

«  You  will!" 

"  I  will  —  and  say  done,  first." 

"  Then,  sir,"  began  Pen,  just  about  to  close 
with  his  provoking  challenger,  <'I  say — " 

VOL.  II.  z 
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"  Hold,  hold,  Owen  !"  exclaimed  a  voice 
which  penetrated  through  the  conclave;  and 
attracted  all  eyes  towards  the  door.  In  a 
moment,  —  Pen  found  Tom  Sparkle  at  his 
elbow. 

"  "Why  the  devil  do  you  interfere  ?'*  cried 
the  disappointed  better;  "  what  have  you  to  do 
with  it,  Mr.  Sparkle?" 

"  My  friend's  tied  up,"  answered  Tom. 

"  Then  by " 

'«  Hush  !  sir,**  interrupting  him,  "Pm  not  to 
be  trifled  with.  He  shall  not  bet  —  finish  your 
game,  Mr.  Owen,"  and  Tom  contrived  to 
pinch  his  elbow,  in  order  to  silence  his  remon- 
strances, and  prevent  explanations.  The  op- 
ponent now  struck  his  ball  carelessly ;  and 
missed  a  very  obvious  hazard. 

"  I  never  saw  you  so  much  oflP  your  play, 
Mr.  Quash,"  observed  Sparkle,  with  a  peculiar 
expression  of  countenance. 

"  I  can't  score  to-night,"  answered  he  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice. 

"  So  I  perceive,"  replied  Tom ;  *'  you  are 
nervous,  I'm  afraid." 

"  None  of  your  rigs,  Mr.  Sparkle^  for 
d — n  me  if  I  put    up  with  them,"  cried  the 
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meek  and   diffident  Mr.  Quash,  to  the  utter 
amaze  and  astonishment  of  our  hero. 

*'  Indeed  !"  answered  Sparkle  with  a  look  of 
contempt,  "  I  admire  your  spirit,  but  you  had 
better  reserve  your  fire,  for  some  more  urgent 
occasion."  —  Pen  stared.  The  man  who  had 
won  the  former  bet,  now  strutted  up  to  Sparkle, 
and  told  him,  "  he  saw  no  business  he  had 
there." 

"  Business  !"  cried  Tom,  "  no,  I'm  not  in 
the  firm." 

"  Sir,"  retorted  the  other,  "  I  see  no  busi- 
ness you  have  — " 

"  Business  !  I  tell  you,  I  come  for  pleasure  !" 

"  I  repeat,  you  have  no  right  here  to  spoil 
sport." 

"  Not  unless  you  make  ga7ne  of  my  friend." 

"  Of  me  !"  exclaimed  Pen,  throwing  down 
iiis  queue,  "  and  who  the  devil  dares  — " 

««  Hush !  Hush  !"  cried  Sparkle,  <«  I  couldn't 
resist  a  bad  pun ;  Mr.  Points  is  so  fond  of 
them." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Sparkle,"  cried 
Points,  — 

"  You  had  better  not,"  returned  Tom,  "  or  I 
must  tell  you  *{soJierc  —  Come,  Mr,  Owen,  you 
z  2 
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see  you  have  won  the  game  without  much  effort, 
owing  to  my  friend  Quash  being  net^vous,  which 
I  hope  was  not  occasioned  —  by  my  too  sudden 
apparition." 

"  I'll  make  you  pay  for  this,  Mr.  Sparkle," 
cried  the  loser,  throwing  down  his  guinea  on 
the  table  to  Pen. 

"  You  shall  have  it  with  interest,  Mr.  Quash," 
cried  Tom,  with  inimitable  sangjroid,  "  when- 
ever you  have  recovered  2/our  neivesJ' 

During  this  dialogue,  half  the  company  had 
retired,  and  Pen  and  his  companion  were  left 
nearly  alone,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  when  the  latter  taking  his  friend's  arm, 
bowed  significantly  to  Mr.  Points,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  the  great  man  of  the  party.  "  It 
would  be  hardly  fair  to  wish  t/ozi  —  a  good  night 
* —  ??ow." 

^'  And  why  not,  sir  ?"  demanded  that  gentle- 
man." 

"  Merely  •—  because  it  is  morning,"  replied 
Tom,  laughing,  "  and  so,  —  a  better  night  to- 
morrow, good  Mr.  Points." 

Thus  saying,  he  drew  Pen  out  of  the  room, 
whose  imagination,  big  with  the  sense  of  some 
mysterious  injury  which  Sparkle's  manner  and 
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conduct  had  suggested,  doubted  whether  he 
ought  not  to  kick  one  or  two  of  the  company 
^^ pour  encourager  les  aiUres." 

When  they  reached  the  street,  Sparkle  could 
no  longer  resist  his  disposition  to  laugh  at  the 
adventure. 

"  Why,  my  dear,  kind  moralist,"  exclaimed  he 
to  Pen,  "  how  the  deuce  came  you,  —  pregnant 
with  a  lecture  upon  the  sins  of  play  which  I  had 
not  leisure  to  profit  by  — plunged  in  the  next 
half  hour  —  into  the  very  depths  of  hell  ?" 

"  Of  hell!"  exclaimed  Pen. 

"  Even  so.  Here,  watchman,"  cried  he, 
turning  to  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  night, 
who  was  crying  the  hour,  "  what's  that  house?" 

"  That  here^s  Hell,  —  as  your  honour  knows 
as  well  as  1." 

"  There,"  cried  Sparkle,  turning  to  our 
hero,  "you  see  you've  been  to  a  place  pretty 
notorious;  and  if  I  hadn't  acted  the  part  of 
Orpheus,  and  fiddled  you  out  of  it,  ther« 
wouldn't  have  been  much  left  of  you,  by  this 
time." 

"  Why,  I  thought  a  game  of  billiards  — " 

"  Was  a  game  of  billiards,  whether  on 
earth,  or  in  hell,  —  with  a  party  of  country 
z  3 
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cousins  in  the  oak  parlour,  or  a  nest  of  rooks  in 
St.  James's  Street.  —  Believe  me,  Owen,  if  I 
had  not  come  to  your  rescue,  you  wouldn't  have 
had  a  guinea  left  in  your  purse." 

"  I  have  but  one,"  smiled  Pen. 

'*  What !  were  you  fleeced  before  I  came  ?'* 

«  Fleeced  !" 

''  Don't  quarrel  with  the  expression,  —  you 
will  be  the  first  to  adopt  it,  when  I  tell  you  that 
you  have  been  in  company  —  aye,  and  within 
the  grasp  —  of  a  set  of  the  arrantest  scoundrels 
and  sharpers  in  this  abounding  town." 

"  I  should  have  trounced  them,  however, 
if  you  hadn't  arrested  my  bet." 

"  How?" 

''  I  must  have  won  the  game,  as  you  saw,  — 
and  that  copper-faced  fellow  offered  me  a  cool 
hundred  — " 

"  Which  he  would  have  won  as  sure  as  — -" 

"  Won !  why  my  opponent  never  made  a 
hazard." 

"  To  be  sure  not;  he  was  nervous:  —  you 
understand  me  —  or  perhaps  you  do  not  —  learn 
then,  in  plain  English,  that  Quash  is  the  best 
player  in  all  England." 

19 
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"  Why,  he  losl  a  game  before,  in  the  most 
diildish  way." 

*'  Any  thing  but  childish,  beUeve  me  —  had 
you  a  bet  upon  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  took  the  odds,  and  lost  twenty 
guineas,  —  when  I  meant  to  bet  one." 

*'  What!  the  old  trick  of  rouleaus." 

"  Trick  !  why  they  all  swore  — " 

"  That's  a  trifle  in  the  way  of  business  —  I 
tell  you,  my  good  man,  and  I  know  the  scoun- 
drels well,  that  Quash  will  give  his  adversary, 
—  be  he  who  he  may,  —  six  in  a  game,  and 
beat  him  in  a  hand  canter." 

"  And  how  is  it,  that  you  know  these  wretches 
so  well?" 

"  I'm   a   cosmopolite,"    answered    Sparkle, 
laughing,  "  and  free  of  every  state  in  society. 
I  love  to  read  the  human  character  in  all  its 
stages,  and  could  in  ten  minutes'  walk,  bring 
you  into  actual  contact  with  the   next  order 
below  the  one  we  have  just  left,  where  cheek  by 
joul,  you  should  take  a  sneaker  of  thunder  and 
lightning,   or  a  bowl  of  toddy,  with  half  the 
footpads,  —  thieves, — and  pickpockets  in  town." 
"   What !  their  haunts  known,  and  yet  — " 
*'  Known  !  aye,  and  their  exploits  boasted  in 
z  4 
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open  day  —  no,  I  beg  pardon,  —  by  rush-light ; 
and  that  in  the  very  heart,  centre,  and  resort 
of  catchpoles,  baliffs,  and  public  runners,  who 
hob  a  nob  with  them  till  they  are  'weight,  as  they 
call  it,  and  then  in  the  most  amicable  manner 
possible,  deliver  them  over  to  the  hands  of 
justice." 

"  Can  such  things  be?"  cried  Pen,  "you 
astonish  me." 

"  You're  a  lucky  dog,"  cried  Tom,  "  to  have 
so  much  matter  still  left,  either  to  amuse  or 
astonish  you  —  the  fact  is,  nevertheless,  as  I 
have  stated,  but"  as  they  arrived  at  Pen's  door, 
''  since  you  have  taken  in  so  much,  in  one  day, — 
it  will  be  wiser,  to  let  that  digest,  before  I  read 
you  a  second  lecture." 

They  wished  each  other  good  night,  and 
parted  like  friends,  who  had  lived  in  habits  of 
friendship  from  the  cradle. 

The  door  was  opened  by  the  maid  of  the  house, 
—  his  servant  being  out  of  the  way,  —  and  Pen 
ascended  the  stairs  slowly,  meditating  upon  the 
various  incidents  of  the  day,  in  which  the  loss 
of  his  whole  fortune,  with  a  trifling  exception, 
was  not  forgotten.  Condemning  his  own  folly, 
he  stalked  into  his  apartment,  in  which  he 
^bund  two  candles  —  burning,  and    spitting  and 
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flaring  in  the  sockets,  — giving  a  precarious  and 
uncertain  light. 

Feeling  his  way,  he  approached  the  bell,  in 
order  to  call  his  servant  to  account  for  his 
neglect,  —  when  his  attention  was  roused  by 
that  species  of  hard  breathing,  which,  In  the 
vulgar  tongue,  is  called  snoring.  The  sound 
evidently  proceeded  from  the  sofa,  which  stood 
rather  in  the  shade,  and  quickly  perceiving  his 
own  dressing  gown  thrown  over  the  sleeper.  Pen 
concluded  it  was  placed  there  to  cover  the  re- 
creant body  of  his  domestic.  He  snatched  up 
one  of  the  candles  in  order  to  ascertain  the  fact, 
but  the  motion  extinguished  the  dying  flame, 
and  as  he  reached  the  sofa  to  seize  the  careless 
delinquent,  the  other  candle  —  flashed  and  ex- 
pired. 

He,  however,  found  his  way  to  the  delin- 
quent's throat,  who,  awakened  by  the  roughness 
of  the  salute,  bawled  out  in  a  strange  voice 
lustily,  "Thieves,  —  thieves,  robbers  and  white 
boys  —  By  the  blood  of  O'Donnel,  ye  shall  pay 
dear  —  Arrah  !  now  —  cowards,  rapscallions,  a 
host  upon  one  —  but,  b}'  my  soul,  if  I  could 
see  for  the  lights,"  cried  he  struggling,  and  at 
length  gaining  his  legs,  for  Pen  in  his  surprize 
had  let  go  his  hold,  "  Pni  your  man  now,  my 
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pretty  boys,"  and  immediately  began  laying 
about  him,  so  as  effectually  to  remove  Pen  from 
within  range  of  the  weapon,  whatever  it  might 
be,  which  he  manfully  wielded  in  his  hand. 
-*'  Come  on,  ye  spalpeens." 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  do  here?"  exclaimed 
Pen,  "  and  who  are  you  ?" 

"  Sure,"  cried  the  other,  "  you  know  as  well 
as  I  do,  —  for  —  by  the  memory  of  my  mother, 
1  know  nothing  at  all  about  it,  now  !" 

Pen  shouted  for  lights,  and  as  they  began 
to  throw  their  glare  from  the  stair-case,  through 
the  open  door  —  Pen  perceived  a  tall  muscular 
form,  equipped  in  full  regimentals,  with  his 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  standing  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  staring,  as  if  he  had  been  assailed 
hy  one  of  his  native  Benshees  —  for  his  country 
liad  at  once  been  declared,  by  a  true,  and 
genuine  Kilkenny  brogue. 

"  What  am  I  to  understand  by  this,  sir  ?" 
demanded  Pen,  in  an  angry  voice.  — 

*'  Upon  my  soul,  sir,"  returned  the  officer, 
laying  down  his  sword,  and  rubbing  his 
eyes,  "  my  understanding  upon  the  subject  is 
none  of  the  clearest  —  " 

"  You  are  aware,  I  presume,"  retorted  Pen, 
"  that  you  are  in  my  lodgings  —  " 
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"  That  may  be,"  answered  the  stranger, 
"  but  as  I  never  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you 
before,  I  am  just  as  wise  as  ever  —  " 

"  What  do  you  know  of  this,  sirrah  ?"  de- 
manded Pen  of  his  servant,  who  had  now 
placed  fresh  candles  on  the  table. 

"  Only  that  this  gentleman,  sir,  has  been 
waiting  for  you,  for  the  last  three  hours." 

"  Well  sir,"  turning  to  the  officer,  "  I  pre- 
sume you  know  why  you  have  been  waiting  for 
me  —  and  what  your  business  is  —  " 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  young  gentleman, 
I  am  usually  rather  bothered  by  this  time  of 
day,  though  I  don't  exactly  remember  the 
hour  —  and  moreover,  and  above  all  that,  —  I 
am  so  little  used  to  be  called  to  account  by  any 
man,  that  I  can  only  just  now  recollect  that 
some  scoundrel  or  other  took  me  by  the  throat, 
as  I  guess  —  though  I  could'nt  swear  to  it,  as 
I  did'nt  see  it  — " 

"  Scoundrel !  sir  —  do  you  know  to  whom 
you  are  addressing  yourself?"  cried  Pen, 
marching  up  to  his  opponent. 

"  I'm  only  waiting  for  that  honor,"  returned 
the  other,  with  great  cahnness,  "  that  I  may 
tell  him,  a  small  bit  of  my  mind." 
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"  My  name  is  Owen,  sir,  —  anc]  the  sooner 
you  leave  this  room  —  the  sooner  you  will 
afford  me  an  opportunity  of  chastising  your 
insolence  —  " 

"  Insolence  is  it !  mighty  well,  Mr.  Owen  — 
Mr.  Pen  Owen!  Oh!  I  have  it  —  it's  all  as 
light  as  day  again  —  and  I  must  just  take  leave 
to  observe,  with  your  good  permission,  Mr.  Pen 
Owen, —  that  you  have  another  little  business 
to  settle,  before  I  can  have  the  honor  of  talking 
to  you  on  my  own  account  —  Och,  I  have  it 
now  at  my  fingers'  ends  —  and  I'll  settle  it  all  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye." 

He  then  in  his  own  peculiar  manner  informed 
our  Hero,  "  that  he.  Colonel  O'Donnel,  had 
been  honoured  with  the  commands  of  his  friend, 
Lord  Killcullane,  to  request  his  company  in  a 
field,  near  Bayswater,  on  the  following  day, 
at  any  hour,  most  convenient  —  his  Lordship 
being  at  leisure  —  and  having  nothing  particular 
on  his  hands  —  " 

Pen  could  not  at  firstclearly  comprehend  what 
was  meant,  but  after  several  interrogatories,  which 
more  than  once  had  nearly  induced  the  Colonel 
to  forget  his  Lordship's  priority  of  claim  upon 
the  person  of  our  Hero,  —  he  ascertained  that  this 
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officer  was  the  bearer  of  a  challenge  from  a 
man,  of  whom  he  had  never  heard  —  and  to 
whom,  he  felt  conscious,  he  never  could  have 
given  offence. 

"  Here  is  some  mistake,  sir,"  said  Pen,  '^so 
far  from  Lord  what's  his  name  —  having  —  " 

"  What's  his  name,  sir  ?  —  do  I  apprehend 
you  !  am  I  to  repeat  Lord  Killcullane  —  " 

"  Well  sir,  —  Lord  Killcullane  —  so  far  from 
having  given  him  any  offence  —  " 

"  Offence !  —  Och  !  good  now  —  what  signifies 
that  —  if  he  has  taken  it  —  what  can  it  matter 
to  you  at  all  —  to  know  Ic  pota-quol  jjow  le 
jpoiirquoi  r"' 

"  But,  sir  —  I  am  unacquainted  even  with  his 
person " 

"  Och  !  now  what's  the  use  of  knowino-  his 
person  —  its  better  sure  than  pinking  an  old 
friend  —  d'ye  think  I  should  have  had  more 
satisfaction  in  cutting  down  the  Invincibles,  if 
they  had  been  my  particular  acquaintance  !" 

"  Sir,  sir,"  cried  Pen,  impatiently,  "  he  is 
equally  ignorant  of  mine." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  him  —  but  I  believe, 
young  gentleman,  you  are  a  little  mistaken  in 
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that  particular — for  he  pointed  you  out  to  me, 
though  you  were,  to  be  sure,  in  ma'squerade  f" 

"  Masquerade  !  —  I  see,  sir,  here  is  some 
eo-resrious  mistake,  —  and  I  must  insist  upon 
your  leaving  this  room." 

"  No,  by  the  powers,"  cried  the  soldier, 
"  unless  you  just  put  your  name  to  this  slip  of 
paper,  acknowledging  your  contrition,  with  a 
full  and  ample  apology  !  —  " 

"  Apology  !  —  I'd  see  you,  and  Lord  Kill- 
devil—" 

"  Hush,  hush,  my  little  Sprig  of  Shelaly, 
for  I  love  your  spirit — and  long  for  a  little 
play  myself —  it  is  Lord  KillcuUane,  not  Kill- 
devil  !  at  your  service  —  " 

"  Pish  !"  cried  Pen,  foaming  with  rage,  "  I 
care  not  who  he  is,  or  what  he  is ;  I  only  re- 
peat, I  know  him  not,  —  that  I  never  was  at  a 
masquerade,  —  and  further,  — " 

"  No  further,  my  jewel !  —  let  me  only  "ask 
a  question,  which  might  be  doubtful  now,  to  be 
sure,  —  when  I  look  in  your  face.  — " 

«  I'll  not  — " 

"  Yes ;  you  will,  —  sure  you  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  it ;  but  pray — excuse  the  question — 
pray,  do  you  shave  to  get,  or  to  get  rid  of,  a 
beard?" 
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«  By  all  that's  holy,"  roared  Peiv  "  I'll  en- 
dure it  no  longer,"  laying  his  hand  upon  the 
Colonel's  arm. 

"  A  small  bit  longer,  by  way  of  explanation," 
returned  the  cool  soldier,  gently  displacing  Pen's 
hand ;  *'  sure  now  I  only  want  to  prove  my 
Lord's  acquaintance  with  you." 

"  And  what  has  that  to  do  with  my 
beard  ?" 

"  Nothing  more  oi*  less,  my  jewel,  than  the 
whole  question,  —  for  if  you  neither  shave  for,  a 
beard,  nor  to  get  rid  of,  a  beard,  you  are  not  my 
man ;  —  but  if  you  are  in  the  habit  of  displaying 
your  beautiful  physiognomy,  like  the  summit  of 
Sleugh  Donard,  after  a  snow  storm,  at  yon 
window,  why  then,  by  the  powers  his  Lordship 
pointed  you  out  to  me,  in  masquerade." 

Pen  now  recollected  the  circumstance  of  his 
liaving  seen  the  person,  who  had  so  mortally 
offended  him  in  Kensington  Gardens,  watching 
him  at  his  window,  —  and  retreating  from  the 
Colonel  a  few  steps,  "  Ha  !"  cried  he,  "  have  I 
found  a  clew  ?" 

"  Oh  !  a  mighty  pretty  clew,"  answered  the 
other,  «  as  you  would  wish  to  find,  in  a  long 
summer's  day." 
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"  Yes, yes,  sir,"  exclaimed  Pen,  "I discovered 
my  man.  —  What !  Major  Irwin,  — you  know 
Major  Irwin,  that  insolent  — " 

"  No,  'pon  my  soul,  I  wish  I  did,  sir,  for 
your  sake,  —  it  would  give  you  another  clew, — 
if  you  escaped  the  two  first." 

*'  He  is  your  employer,  sir;  I  know  it;  he  it 
is  — " 

"  Hark  ye,  young  gentleman,  — I'm  the  best 
tempered  being  in  the  world,  and  never  gave  a 
man  his  qtdetus  even,  but  in  the  politest  and  best- 
bred  manner  possible,  as  you  shall  find  when 
I  have  the  honour  of  succeeding  to  my  Lord 
Killcullane ;  —  but  on  these  occasions,  a  man 
can't  be  too  cautious  in  the  selection  of  his 
phrases,  —  that  of  any  created  man  being  the 
employer  of  Colonel  O'Donnel,  is  objectionable, 
—  and  by  my  soul  - — " 

"  Nay,  sir,"  answered  Pen,  who  felt  the 
impropriety  of  the  expression,  "I  beg  your 
pardon — •" 

"  Not  a  word  more,  sir,  —  I  am  satisfied 
quoad  the  term." 

"  You  know  not  the  injuries,  I  have  received 
from  that  man,  sir." 

"  Injuries  !  is  it?  Och  !  that  point's  easily  set- 
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tied,  sure,  —  and  when  the  little  affairs  upon  our 
hands  are  disposed  of,  as  may  be,  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  offer  you  my  services  in  that  way, 
—  but,  sir,  it  grows  late ;  order  is  the  very  soul 
of  business,  and  as  you  cannot  sign  this  little 
bit  of  paper  — " 

"  Sign  it,  sir  !" 

"  Och,  to  be  sure  not  —  I'd  be  sworn  you 
know  better  than  to  do  it. — It  remains  only 
to  name  the  hour  most  pleasant  to  you.  Any 
friend  you  may  bring  with  you  will  settle  the 
details  without  loss  of  time. —  It's  a  delicious 
little  spot  —  a  perfect  paradise  sure,  for  a  snug 
rencontre,  where  no  varlet  of  a  magistrate  can 
spoil  sport,  as  we  say." 

«  Well,  sir,"  cried  Pen,  "  if  it  must  be  so  — " 

"  Sure  their's  no  if  in  the  case,  honey  dear." 

"  I  will  say  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  for 
I  have  still  a  friend  to  find." 

"  Och,  now  I've  taken  such  a  fancy  to  you, 
Mr.  Owen,  that  if  his  Lordship  was  otherwise 
provided,  and  I  hadn't  myself  afterwards  to  talk 
to  you,  — it  would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  life  to  offer  you  my  services." 

"  Sir,  I  feel  your  kindness  and  consideration, 
and  now — " 
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"  And  now  you  wish  me  gone.  You  have 
hinted  that  more  broadly  before :  —  but  no 
matter, — I  wish  you  long  life,  and  a  merry  one, 
sir,  and  am  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
till  the  death  of  one  of  us."  So  saying,  having 
deposited  a  card  with  a  clear  description  of  the 
place  of  meeting,  he  took  his  departure,  whis- 
tling all  the  way  down  stairs  "  St.  Patrick's  day 
in  the  morning." 

Pen's  thoughts  and  reflections,  if  we  could 
get  at  them,  would,  I  suspect,  prove  to  have 
been  none  of  the  most  delightful ;  — but  lest  the 
reader  should  suppose  him  to  have  been  luke- 
warm upon  the  subject  of  the  pending  rencontre, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  state,  that  he  was  still 
fully  possessed  of  the  notion,  that  this  Lord  Kill- 
cullane  was,  some  how  or  other,  connected  with 
Major  Irwin,  and  gloried  in  the  opportunity  of 
venting  his  indignation  upon  him,  even  at  se- 
cond hand.  — 

It  was  the  fate  of  our  hero,  as  it  has  in- 
deed been  that  of  many  other  young  gentle- 
men, whose  passions  have  not  been  regulated 
under  some  sort,  or  species,  of  scholastic  disci- 
pline,—  as  well  as  those  who  have  not  benefited 
by  it,  —  to  give  way  to  first  impressions,  and 
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to  consider  every  check  or  impediment  calcu- 
lated to  remove  or  palliate  them,  as  additional 
insults  and  offences  against  the  dignity  of 
their  nature.  We  are  to  hope  that  the  seeds 
of  religion,  occasionally  watered  by  the  sage 
lectures  of  Mr.  Mapletoft,  and  the  active  bene- 
volence of  his  uncle  Caleb,  were  not  yet  ob- 
literated ;  but  the  series  of  rash  adventures  in 
which  our  hero  had  been  involved  since  he 
became  his  own  master,  certainly  prevented 
their  springing  up,  —  at  least  in  the  right  season. 
In  the  morning,  Frank  Wettenhali  appeared 
at  Pen's  breakfast  table,  having  a  morning  paper 
in  his  hand,  in  which  he  immediately  pointed 
out  an  advertisement,  evidently  inserted  in  an- 
swer to  that,  which  he  had  published  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.     It  ran  thus  :  — 

"  E.  C.  is  so  fully  acquainted  with  every 
part  of  P.  O.'s  conduct,  that  an  interview  could 
now  only  tend  to  degrade  E.  C.  in  her  own 
estimation.  E.  C,  therefore,  begs  leave  to  de- 
cline all  further  communication  with  P.  O." 

This  was  decisive :  —  Pen  raved  and  stormed 
against  the  villainy  of  mankind,   and  the  feeble- 
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ness  of  womankind,  till  want  of  words,  or 
breath,  extended  him  at  full  length  upon  the 
sofa.  Wettenhall  did  all  he  could,  to  console 
and  to  reason  with  him ;  but  it  was  like  oil  upon 
a  flame,  and  had  he  been  as  intemperate  as  his 
companion,  —  Lord  Killcullane  would  have  been 
forestalled  in  his  claims  upon  the  body  of  our 
hero. 

"  What !"  cried  he,  when  he  could  again 
speak — "is  the  woman  —  is  this  being,  to 
whom  I  have  devoted  my  heart  and  soul  from 
the  very  cradle,  to  yield  to  the  machinations, 
the  falsehoods,  of  some  base  calumniator ! 
What  have  I  done  to  merit  this  ?  —  What  are 
the  crimes  laid  to  my  charge  ?  —  When  have 
I  failed  in  my  duty,  at  least  to  her  ?  —  Here 
is  villainy,  sir  !  —  villainy  and  rascality  some- 
where ;  —  it  cannot  be  the  work  of  chance. 
Discarded,  abandoned  by  my  first  and  best 
friend,  for  being  the  lover,  the  worshipper  of 
this  Being ;  and  then  to  be  equally  contemned, 
abhorred  and  cast  away  by  her,  for  having 
robbed  myself  of  peace,  friends,  happiness, 
food,  and  rest,  in  order  to  find  out  and  rescue 
her  from  the  hands  of  an  unknown  ravisher  !  — 
Is  it  by  EUice  Craig  that  I  am  to  be  reproached 
18 
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for  excesses  into  which  my  raging  love  for  her 
alone  has  hurried  me  ?  —  Is  there  no  victim  to 
be  immolated  at  the  altar  of  her  worship,  but 
the  wretch  who  has  raised  the  temple  to  her 
divinity  ?  —  Oh  woman,  woman  !  —  how  un- 
justly have  I  accused  the  poets,  who  painted  thee 
false,  fickle,  and  tyrannical  !" 

It  would  be  as  little  edifying  as  amusing  to 
the  reader  to  listen  to  a  rhapsody,  or  rather  a 
series  of  rhapsodies,  relieved  at  intervals  by  the 
exhaustion  of  nature,  and  bursting  forth  again 
with  the  strength  of  a  giant,  awakened  from  his 
slumbers. 

For  nearly  two  hours  Wettenhall  endured 
it  all  in  patience,  and  almost  in  silence ;  nor 
was  it  likely  the  current  of  his  thoughts  or 
invectives,  admitting,  like  steeple  music,  of  so 
many  changes  and  inflections,  could  have  been 
diverted  into  a  new  channel,  had  not  the  card 
of  directions,  left  by  Colonel  O'Donnell,  fallen 
under  the  observation  of  Wettenhall,  who, 
availing  himself  of  a  pause,  asked  what  it 
meant,  and  to  what  sort  of  meeting  it  referred. 
Pen's  attention  was  immediately  roused,  and 
his  irritable  passions  seemed  soothed  by  the 
prospect  of  a  new  appeal  to  them.  Never  hav- 
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ing  felt  himself  in  so  happy  a  state  of  mind,  to 
sacrifice  his  life  personally,  because  he  never 
was  in  a  more  improper  state  to  surrender  it,  he 
informed  his  companion  of  the  particulars  of 
the  previous  evening,  and  abruptly  requested 
that  he  would  attend  him  to  the  field. 

Wettenhall  appeared  to  shrink  from  the  pro- 
position, without  absolutely  declining  it,  which 
was  sufficient  to  excite  the  utmost  contempt  in 
our  hero's  breast.  He  was  incapable  of  attri- 
buting the  hesitation  of  his  companion  to  any 
thing  but  rank  cowardice.  He  apologised, 
therefore,  with  a  countenance  that  clearly  indi- 
cated his  suspicions,  and  added,  that  he  should 
go  immediately  in  pursuit  of  Tom  Sparkle, 
whose  services,  he  felt  satisfied,  would  not  be 
refused. 

*'  Are  you  acquainted  with  Sparkle  ?"  asked 
Wettenhall,  with  an  air  of  some  surprise. 

"  He  is  the  best  friend  I  have  on  earth." 

"  What  a  prodigal !  —  a  — " 

"  I  have  told  you,  sir,"  cried  Pen,  inter- 
rupting him,  "  that  he  is  my  friend ;"  a  strong 
expression,  considering  that  his  acquaintance 
with  him  was  not  yet,  of  quite  four-and-twenty 
hours'  standing. 

««  I  merely—" 
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"  You  must  merely  speak  of  him  as  mij 
friend,  sir,"  shouted  Pen,  in  a  fiercer  tone ;  "  a 
friend,  sir,  who  will  not  shrink  from  standing 
by  me,  when  I  need  his  services." 

"  Surely,  Mr.  Owen,"  answered  Wettenhall, 
"  you  have  mistaken  my  purpose.  1  only  —  I 
wished  merely  to  observe  upon  the  hastiness 
with  which  you  were  about  to  precipitate  your- 
self into  this  duel,  an  evil  which  society  tolerates, 
but  which  religion,  moral  — " 

"  A  truce,  a  truce,  sir,  with  your  reflections  ,- 
this  is  no  season  for  them." 

"  No  season  !  at  the  very  moment  when  for- 
getfulness  of  duty  may  be  attended  — " 

"  Zounds  !"  cried  Pen,  "  do  you  wish  to 
drive  me  mad  ?  —  What  have  I  to  do  with  duty? 
with  —  My  brain  —  my  brain  —  I  cannot  stand 
it—" 

"  Pardon  me ;  I  did  not  intend  —  " 

"  Intend!"  exclaimed  Pen,  interrupting  him  ; 
"  do  you  intend  to  refuse  me  the  only  benefit  in 
your  power  ?  Will  you,  or  will  you  not  accom- 
pany me  to  the  field  ?" 

«  I  will." 

"  Enough  !"  and  now  the  note  of  preparation 
only  was  heard.     Wettenhall  retired  to  make 
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some  arrangements ;  the  day  advanced,  and  the 
hour  of  assignation  was  at  hand.  He  returned 
with  a  hackney  coach.  Pen's  pistols  were  care- 
fully smuggled  into  the  vehicle,  and  the  driver 
directed  to  Bayswater.  He  spoke  not  dur- 
ing the  drive;  and  his  companion,  thus  sud- 
denly involved  in  the  consequences  of  his 
rashness,  seemed  as  little  disposed  to  break  the 
silence. 

Having  arrived  at  the  spot  indicated  in  the 
card,  they  perceived  three  gentlemen  advancing 
towards  them  from  an  opposite  point,  two  of 
whom  Pen  immediately  recognized  to  be  the 
stranger  of  Kensington  Gardens,  and  his  late 
visitant.  Colonel  O'Donnell ;  the  third  gentle- 
man was  presented  as  his .  Lordship's  surgeon, 
who  would  be  ready  to  attend  either  party,  in 
the  event  of  accident.  Colonel  O'Donnell  took 
Frank  Wettenhall  aside,  and  simply  proposed 
the  distance  and  the  mode  of  firing,  whilst  the 
latter  intimated  that  there  might  be  some  means 
of  settling  the  business,  without  proceeding  to 
extremities. 

"  Extremities !  my  good  sir,"  cried  the 
Colonel,  "  why  surely  you  wouldn't  retreat  after 
taking  so  much  trouble,  and  coming  so  far  ?'* 
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"  I  think,  sir,"  observed  Wettenhall,  "that 
some  explanation  might  prevent  mischief." 

"  Mischief,  do  you  call  it !  —  Och,  sir,  I  per- 
ceive you  are  new  in  the  business ;  and  if  it 
wasn't  for  fear  of  offending  you,  on  which  sub- 
ject I  am  mighty  scrupulous,  I  should  say,  by 
the  paleness  of  your  visage  — " 

"  Sir!"  exclaimed  Wettenhall. 

"  Be  patient,  till  we  have  despatched  our 
business  —  I  have  said  nothing,  mark  me." 

"  I  ask,  sir,"  said  Wettenhall,  "  whether  it 
is  not  usual,  in  such  cases,  to  prevent  bloodshed 
if  possible  ?'* 

"  Not  in  my  country,  sir,"  gravely  answered 
the  Colonel. 

''  Is  there  then  no  alternative  ?" 

*'  None  that  I  know  of,  but  submitting  to 
terms  of  degradation,  which  is  known  here,  I 
understand,  by  the  term  apology,  for  which  we 
have  no  equivalent  in  native  Irish." 

"  Come,  come,"  cried  Pen  aloud;  "surely, 
gentlemen,  there  is  no  necessity  for  this  delay." 

"  There,  my  jewel,"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,, 
turning  to  Wettenhall ;  "  didn't  I  tell  you  not 
to  lose  time.  Take  your  ground,  my  Lord  •— 
ten  paces  —  and  fire  together." 
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In  an  instant  both  pistols  were  discharged, 
and  Lord  Killcullane  lay  extended  upon  the 
ground.  Pen  threw  away  his  weapon  and 
flew  to  the  spot.  The  surgeon  had  already 
mised  the  wounded  peer,  and  the  blood  flowed 
copiously  from  his  side. 

"  I  am  a  dead  man,"  said  his  Lordship; 
"  Mr.  Owen,  you  have  behaved  like  a  man  of 
honour,  and — " 

"  Like  an  assassin,  rather,"  exclaimed  Pen. 
"  Why  is  this  ?  —  How  has  it  happened  ?" 

His  Lordship  was  disturbed  by  the  ravings 
of  Pen,  and  requested  that  he  would  provide 
for  his  own  safety.  Pen  refused  until  he  had 
his  Lordship's  forgiveness,  protesting  his  readi- 
ness to  apologize  for  his  share,  in  the  un- 
fortunate misunderstanding. 

"  Pah  !"  cried  Colonel  O'Donnell ;  "  what 
use  of  all  this  bother  about  nothing  ?  —  sure 
you  have  both  behaved  like  men  of  honour, 
-and  apologies  heal  no  wounds." 

Lord  Killcullane  said  a  few  words  to  Pen, 
which  satisfied  both  parties,  that  there  had  been 
oo  intention  of  offence  on  either  side,  and  that 
one  of  them  was  dying,  and  the  other  might  be 
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hanged,  simply  because  our  hero  had  chosen  to 
walk  without  a  companion  in  a  shady  alley  of 
Kensington  Gardens,  and  his  Lordship  to  walk 
xvilk  one — whom  Pen's  intrusion  kept  out  of 
sight. 

"  His  Lordship  suffered  much  from  his 
wound,  but  making  an  effort  to  speak,  entreated 
Pen  to  secure  his  escape,  expressing  his  con- 
viction, that,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  his  father 
would  prosecute  his  antagonist  with  unrelenting- 
severity. 

Wettenhall  at  length  succeeded  in  hurrying 
our  distracted  hero  off  the  field  ;  and  conveying 
him  to  his  own  lodgings,  which  were  in  Wig- 
more  Street,  he  despatched  a  messenger  to 
Bury  Street,  for  Pen's  servant  and  baggage. 

The  champion  and  his  esquire  sat  down  to 
collect  their  scattered  thoughts,  and  to  ar- 
range the  best  mode  of  eluding  the  officers  of 
justice,  in  the  event  of  a  pursuit.  One  single 
obstacle  prevented  an  immediate  departure  for 
the  coast ;  but  then  it  was  singly  sufficient  to 
have  withstood  an  host  of  obstacles  on  the 
other  side,  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  our 
hero's  fixed  and  determined  resolution,  to  live 
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or  die  in  London,  as  long  as  he  felt  assured 
that  Ellice  Craig  was  within  -its  precincts. 
What  then  was  to  be  done  ?  —  N(ms  verrons. 
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